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1. History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States ; with notices of its Prin- 
cipal Framers. By Grorce Ticknor Curtis. In two vol- 
umes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1854. 1858. 

2. Two Lectures on the History of the American Union. 
By Henry Reep, late Professor of English History in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Parry & Me 
Millan. 


Turse Lectures of Professor Reed are very beautiful, and 
very suggestive. Mr. Curtis in his elaborate work gathers into 
moderate compass materials which were scattered in many 
volumes, and enriches every part of the collection with a con- 
cise but luminous commentary. No reading man should be 
satisfied with a less amount of knowledge of the Constitution 
than is here conveyed; and it would be utterly disgraceful for 
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any one, who aspires to an active participation in the adminis- 
tration of this government, not to have mastered at least so 
much of the principles which lie at the foundation of our com- 
plex system. 

The history of the Constitution is the best commentary upon 
the Constitution, and the most effectual vindication of every 
one of its principles and compromises. 

It is a fashion with some men, of strong feeling and narrow 
mind, to sneer at the idea of a compromise, as if it were neces- 
sarily a concession of right to wrong—the weak admission of a 
certain measure of evil, in place of unmixed good. Undoubt- 
edly this is the aspect in which each particular compromise 
must present itself to the heated partisans of opposing princi- 
ples and extreme opinions; which are brought by this expe- 
dient from hurtful hostility into happy reconciliation and use- 
ful codperation. But the philosophic statesman, even in the 
excitement of the conflict, and all sensible men afterwards, can 
see that the compromise is in fact the admission and triumph 
of the right, and the defeat only of the wrong in each of the 
opposing propositions. Such is eminently the case with all 
the compromises which make up the American Constitution. 
The government of the whole Creation presents a glorious 
harmony brought out by the Divine intelligence from the 
conflict of opposing forces. The Constitution of the United 
States is the resultant harmony of the conflicting facts, inter- 
ests, and principles, of our national existence, composed and 
arranged by the intelligence and patriotism of the Fathers of 
the Republic. 

The American Constitution is no closet work, framed to 
order, and realizing some beautiful theory of human rights, and 

olitical perfection. Such things, like Plato’s Republic, and 
Moore's Utopia, and the many Constitutions of the Abbe 
Sieges, are incapable of application to the actual government 
of men. All real and effective government must be a growth 
out of the condition, character and history of a people. Many 
of the framers of the Constitution had their own favorite theo- 
ries of government; but none of these were adopted as the 
basis of the system they gave to the country. So far as theory 
was admitted into that instrument at all, it has already proved 
a failure. But the main fabric of the Constitution is something 
far more permanent and real. It is the wise adjustment, and 
patient and conciliatory reconciliation, of the actual facts, and 
oe interests, and well established principles, of our pre- 


vious condition. 
The two leading plans of government brought before the 
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Constitutional Convention were called, respectively, the Vir- 

inia, and the New Jersey, plan. The first proposed simply a 
ational government, the second a pure Coutedacatiien. Nei- 
ther of these plans were mere theories. Each was the result of 
the most matured and practical wisdom of the day, workin 
upon the materials furnished by the actual character and posi- 
tion of the country. But each was one-sided and defective, 
because the human mind is so. Neither one admitted and 
provided for all the facts and circumstances of the case. Each 
presented clearly, and made ample provision for, one class of 
facts and interests, but almost entirely ignored the other and 
conflicting class. Neither plan, therefore, could have worked 
successfully and efficiently, even if it had been accepted by 
the Convention and the people. 

The plan of a Confederation ignored the most material fact 
of the whole case—that the people of the United States were 
One, in their origin, not only, but had always been one people, 
in their history and in their allegiance. The National scheme 
left too much out of view the other great and material fact— 
that, in subordination to this unity and common allegiance, 
each State had always been a separate and independent power, 
possessing the ordinary machinery, and exercising the ordinary 
functions of government. 

When the opposing facts and interests represented by these 
two schemes of government met together in the Convention, it 
was found that all of them were too real, too vital, too ener- 
getic, to be destroyed or neglected ; but must of necessity be 
accepted, and placed in their rightful ope of power and 
authority in the new government. The advocates of each 
scheme were, therefore, at first disappointed; but they soon 
found that such a defeat was the triumph of truth and reality, 
and, therefore, their own best and most glorious triumph. 

The history now given to us by Mr. Curtis, presents these 
facts in all their force. But, strange to say, that gentlemfan 
seems to have had a very dim and insufficient conception of one 
side of the great truth—the essential oneness of the American 
people in every period of their history. We are surpris- 
ed to find such incautious expressions as the following, from so 
accurate a thinker. ‘The colonies had no direct political con- 
nection with each other before the Revolution commenced.” 
“ We have seen the American people,—divided into separate 
and isolated communities, without nationality, except such as 
resulted from a general community of origin.” Vol. I, p. 7, 


p- 383. 
But surely, this common origin, not only, but one common 
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allegiance, one language, one generous feeling of loyalty, a 
common sense of dependence on the Mother Bosutey for de- 
fense and protection, the universal recognition of a common 
government in all the highest attributes and functions of sover- 
eignty, constituted, at all times, a common Nationality, most 
real, pervading, and effective. James Wilson of Pennsylvania, 
stated the case in the Convention much more accurately, as 
reported by Mr. Curtis. “During the war, he had always con- 
sidered the States, with respect to that war, as forming one 
community; and he did not admit the idea, that, when the 
Colonies became independent of Great Britain, they became 
independent of each other.” 

The Revolution, in separating us from Great Britain, left us 
still one people. The Revolutionary government assumed and 
acted upon that fact, and took the place of the government 
that had been renounced. The Articles of Confederation, 
subsequently adopted, ignored that fact, wader the influence of 
theory, and was one grand mistake. It therefore broke down 
at once, an utter and ignominious failure. But even this abor- 
tive effort at a government formed a substantive part of the 
growth of the Constitution, by demonstrating, at the right 
time, its own intrinsic insufficiency and worthlessness. 

The admirable lectures of Professor Reed bring out very 
distinctly the great fact, that the American Constitution is a 
growth ordered by the superintending care of Divine Provi- 
dence. The lamented Professor adduces many circumstances 
in our past history to strengthen and confirm this conclusion. 
Referring to the lectures for these details, we propose now to 
show the pregnant meaning and signification of that great and 
complex fact which God Himself has wrought out of our past 
history ; the essential nationality and oneness of the people of 
the United States, and the distinct sovereignty of each of the 
several States. 

That the Almighty Disposer of human events has called 
the people of this country to a great work, and to a glorious 
concurrence with Him in the progressive elevation of man- 
kind, is manifest from many circumstances of our national 
history. 

The recent subjection of a pure and virgin continent to the 
sway of that Teutonic race which had already proved itself to 
be before and above all other races for perseverance, endur- 
ance, indomitable energy, the spirit of adventure, and strong 
common sense, as distinguished from genius; the peculiar 
political, civil, social, ft religious education, in the parent 
country, of that branch of this strong stock which was first 
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engaged in the colonization of America: the hardships, pri- 
vations, and incessant struggles by which a wild and rugged 
country, claimed by the fiercest savages in the world, was 
slowly and gradually subdued, thus adding force and intensity 
to all the national characteristics: the gradual commingling 
with this original population, of the best blood of Europe, 
driven hither by persecution, or allured by the spirit of adven- 
ture and the pursuit of fortune : the wondrously felicitous situ- 
ation of the continent given to the race so admirably and 
variously trained, that continent extending from ocean to 
ocean, in equal communication with the earliest and latest 
seats of empire and civilization: all these facts conspire to 
show that God has called us to a station high above all people 
in working out His purposes of good will to men. 

It is only necessary to refer to that old world discipline by 
which Providence, in its slow and stately march, had prepared 
and furnished the elements of the American character. All 
of us are familiar with the millennial contest waged in En- 
gland under successive dynasties, with changing fortune, but 
with unchanging perseverance and determination, for civil 
Jreedom, and for constitutional government. We know the 
incidents of that fiercer and more stirring battle, so gloriously 
fought on the same ground by the same ancestry, for religious 
Freedom, for the right to think, for the power to hold eommun- 
ion with God our Father, on the terms which He has Himself 
srescribed. By the issue of that mighty struggle, Priestly 
Saietiae the most malign dominion to whieh the human 
soul for its ignorance and unfaithfulness has ever been sub- 
jected, was thrown off from them and from their children for- 
ever. The agitations and convulsions among the conquerors 
in this last contest, was indeed a shameful abuse of their newly 
acquired liberty. But this very abuse was overruled by the 
Almighty, to be the means of exercising and developing to 
their utmost capacity all the best powers of noblest manhood. 

Then came the American part of the discipline by which 
our countrymen were prepared for the mighty work which 
Providence had assigned to them. A few adventurous spirits 
transferred to this country the character, the freedom, the 
civiland municipal institutions, so nobly won at home. Here 
a wilderness was to be subdued; treacherous savages watched, 
propitiated, conquered. Here an empire was to be founded, 
and the administration of a self-sustaining government to 
become the familiar duty of every gentleman. 

Every thoughtful man must see how God was working in 
history to form the generation of true men who achieved the 
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revolution, and maintained and gave a higher form and de- 
velopment to those free institutions which are at once the 
pride of America and the hope of the world. 

Let us look at those principles of government and of social 
order which these strong men recognized and vindicated as the 
firm and only foundation of American liberty, and of the hopes 
of the world which spring from that liberty. 

All government is founded upon the imperfection of human 
nature. If all men were sufficiently intelligent and good, 
there would be no necessity for government. For, every one 
performing perfectly his own duty in his own sphere, would 
most effectually promote the common good, and the general 
happiness. But man is not so happily constituted. He is so 
selfish that each one will pursue his own ends, and gratify his 
own desires, at the expense of the rights and happiness of his 
fellows. And he is so short sighted, that no one person can be 
trusted to determine absolutely for his own action the best 
means of promoting private or public prosperity. Hence it is 
necessary, not only for man’s wellbeing, but for his very exist- 
ence, that there should be placed over hima government, with 
large, controlling, and stringent powers. These powers are 
otherwise called sovereignty ; and upon their right and proper 
exercise depend the welfare of the whole community, and the 
peace and happiness of each one of its members. 

In asimple government, the whole or nearly the whole of 
this immense power is lodged in a single depositary. In all 
former precedents, with the exception of the troubled but 
illustrious democracy of Athens, this depositary has been a 
single person, or a small body of nobles, or an armed soldiery. 

ut the same vice of human nature which renders govern- 
ment necessary, demonstrates this to be a most injurious and 
oppressive form of government. Experience has given a mel- 
ancholy confirmation to this teaching of right reason; and in 
the multiplied miseries and oppressions of despotism proclaims, 
that no one man, or body of men, has sufficient fotaliqanss or 
goodness to be entrusted with so much power. 

This experience of mankind has led, under the guidance of 
Divine Providence, to the gradual growth and consolidation 
of limited and complicated governments. The principle of 
these mixed governments is, that the vast powers necessary to 
constitute an efficient civil government, shall be so divided 
between a number of distinct and independent depositaries, 
and the interests and feelings of these several holders of the 
sovereign power, shall be so various and contrariant, that they 
may check and restrain each other, when either wishes to do 
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harm; and only combine and move harmoniously together 
when they are striving to carry out the legitimate purposes of 
government. 

The Roman Republic and the Constitutional Monarchy of 
Great Britain were the grandest and the most beneticent 
illustrations of this form of government, that the world had 
seen previous to the firm establishment of the American 
Constitution. 

The framers of the Federal Constitution undoubtedly in- 
tended to construct every part of their work upon this admira- 
ble principle. With the nature and happy efficacy of the 
principl:, they were perfectly familiar by their knowledge of 
the British Constitution, and by their own personal experience 
in the working of the Colonial Governments. They tried, 
therefore, to incorporate the same beneficent provision into 
all the arrangements and details of the Federal Government. 
Upon paper that Constitution is very intricate and complica- 
ted. The several powers embraced within the terms of the 
Constitution, are carefully separated from each other, and con- 
fided, as was supposed, to distinct and independent agencies; 
making, to all appearance, a beautiful and effective system of 
checks and balances. 

But the venerable framers of the Constitution entirely over- 
looked, in their estimate of the practical working of this 
seemingly complex system, one immense and inappreciable 
power, the operation of which reduces to nothing all the 
well-adjusted theoretical distinctions between the departments 
of the Federal Government, by the ease with which it over- 
balances them all. This preponderating and crushing element 
in our system, is the direct and immediate agency of the 
whole people in all the conduct and administration of the 
government, ordinary as well as extraordinary. 

That Sovereignty resides ultimately in the people, is a prin- 
ciple which lies at the foundation, perhaps, of all governments; 
certainly of all popular governments. But never before, un- 
less a single Grecian City be an exception, was there founded a 
system of government in which the ordinary powers and attri- 
butes of sovereignty were designed to be vested exclusively in 
the great body of the people, to be by them directly and ha- 
bitually exercised in the ordinary administration of affairs. 

A variety of causes have concurred to produce in this age 
and country a result which never could have occurred be- 
fore; and which, without the influence of our example, never 
would have been dreamed of in other lands. The chief causes 
to which this revolution is to be ascribed, are the gradual 
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introduction of Universal Suffrage ; and the wonder-working 
power of the Press, which carries the decision of every ques- 
tion directly to the tribunal of this universal suffrage. 

Does the great fact which we have announced in regard to 
the practical working of American institutions, require to be 
proved? Are there any who can be so deceived by the power 
of a name, that they cannot discover the reality of things, 
because the names designed and fitted for the theoretical and 
paper system are continued and applied to the actual and 
practical system? When the greatest of Republics became 
the greatest and most despotic of Empires, not a single name 
or title was changed. This mighty revolution was effected by 
the one solitary change, that all these titles and officers, Con- 
suls, Censors, Tribunes, and all the rest, became thenceforth 
the expression of a single will, the will of the once subordi- 
nate Imperator, instead of the expression of the distinct and 
independent wills of different and conflicting estates and 
persons. 

One fact will furnish a full illustration of the change that has 
passed upon a part of our system. The first officer of the gov- 
ernment was designed to be chosen by the mature wisdom of 
Electoral Colleges, composed of men selected from the body of 
the people on account of their experience, judgment, and integ- 
rity. So many separate and independent bodies, thus admira- 
bly constituted, were deemed to be the best possible provision 
for the safe and wise discharge of the most difficult and dan- 

erous feature of a republic, the election of a Chief Magistrate. 

t is well known, that, under the actual working system, the 
Electoral Colleges have never been anything but cumbrous and 
superfluous instruments for signifying to the central govern- 
ment the choice of the President, already made by the people 
in their primary assemblies. And it is very probable that the 
majority of the voters do not know that there is any such inter- 
mediate machinery, composing a part of our institutions. The 
practical working of this provision is but a type of the change 
that has passed upon the whole system. 

With a most important exception, which will be noticed 
presently, a majority of the people is the sovereign power, the 
actual government, of the United States; and our system is, 
therefore, saving the exception above referred to, a simple 
democracy. 

It is hardly to be expected, although the language of some 
of his courtiers and flatterers would intimate as much, that 
his Majesty, the Democracy, will be altogether exempt from 
the failings and vices which belong to other potentates, and 
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which attach to poor human nature in all conditions, and es- 
pecially in high and elevated stations. On the contrary, ex- 
perience has amply proved that his Democratic Majesty has a 
quantum sufficit of these ordinary vices and pose 4 of royalty. 

The most usual and the most fatal vice of royalty in its sim- 
ple and despotic forms, is the constant tendency to surrender 
itself blindly to the guidance of every vile and worthless favorite, 
who, to gain his Master’s confidence, has first stooped to lick the 
dust from his Master’s feet; and who will carefully cultivate, 
and diligently pander to, all the monarch’s basest passions, that 
he may obtain the fearful power to sacrifice the f aceon rights 
of men to the promotion of his own low, and mean, and mis- 
erable purposes. 

To this common fault of despotism, the Democratic Sover- 
eign of these United States seems to be quite as much exposed 
as any other absolute monarch. It is true that in theory, the 
ear of his Majesty is equally open to every description of coun- 
selor. The honest and the dishonest portion of the — press, 
the high minded statesman, and the corrupt politician, may 
upon equal terms approach the throne. But which of these 
two classes of counselors will be most regarded and most suc- 
cessful? Will it be the stern patriot, who coldly addresses the 
reason of his Sovereign, who preaches all the virtues, and talks 
about those dull abstractions, justice and right? Or, will the 
supple courtier, who can lie, soothe, and flatter ; who will rouse 
by artful appeals the slumbering passions of his Master, and 
who will minister to the gratification of that Master’s lowest 
appetites, be most apt to win his way to favor and to power? 
Let history and experience tell. True it is, that sometimes the 
Democracy, like other Sovereigns, may be suddenly aroused 
from a long dream of security and pleasure by the rugged re- 
alities of adverse fortune ; and for the moment he may rude- 
ly shake off the vile pests which have wooed him to his undo- 
ing. But these will ™ only transient and temporary triumphs 
of virtue and intelligence. The conclusion of right reason and 
of experience alike is, that a Simple Democracy will prove to 
be as destructive to freedom and to happiness as all the other 
simple and unmixed governments have been. But most hap- 
pily our government is not an unmixed one. 

In describing the process by which all the powers of govern- 
ment have been absorbed in the absolute sovereignty of a 
numerical majority of the people of the United States, thereby 
making our government a Simple Democracy, as dangerous to 
liberty as any other despotism, we have referred to one great 
exception to this result. That exception constitutes the one in- 
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valuable conservative element in our political institutions which 
gives to the whole system its only chance of success and per- 
manency. The glorious exception is, raz Fact, that all the 
powers necessary to complete sovereignty never were, and are not 
now vested in the government, or in the people of the United 
States. Nor were the whole of these powers ever vested in the 
people of a single State of this Union. 

hat the wise and venerable framers of the Federal Consti- 
tution were unable to accomplish in regard to the several de- 
partments of that government, Divine Providence had already 
prepared for the American people, by the distribution of the 
powers of sovereignty between the Central government—the 
necessary expression of the original unity and nationality of the 
people—and the respective State governments, which had 
possessed and exercised a portion of these powers from the first 
settlement of the country. 

Real governments cannot, as we have said, be made to order, 
but must be a growth out of circumstances, history, and na- 
tional character, in the progress of which human wisdom, and 
God’s superintending care, may concur and work together for 
the consummation of His merciful purpose in the happiness and 
elevation of mankind. Thanks be to that distinguishing Prov- 
idence, which has exalted our land and people in blessings and 

rivileges above all the nations of the earth, we have never 
Soin subjected to the crushing despotism of a Simple Govern- 
ment, her Autocratic or Democratic. The whole Federal 
Constitution is but one department of the government under 
which we live. 

The wisdom of our Fathers was shown, not so much in their 
constructions, as in their clear recognition of what God, work- 
ing through history, and upon national character, had already 
constructed for them ; and in the care which they took for the 
perpetual maintenance and continued activity of that Divine 
work. That Divine eae, which the Constitution recog- 
nizes, and brings into living and constant action, consists of the 
two facts mentioned in the commencement of this Article—that 
the American people have always been one nation, under one 
common allegiance; and have always been divided into sep- 
arate, and to some extent independent, sovereignties. 

The question has often been mooted, whether the Federal 

overnment is the creature of the States, or whether the States 
Sesteu their power from the grants and permissions of the 
Federal Constitution. Neither of the parties to this issue can 
prevail, for both the propositions are untrue. The people of 
the United States were always one people, and formed their 
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own Federal Constitution. The States were always distinct 
governments, and exercised the powers which they now 
possess. 

This division of the functions of government between inde- 
pendent depositories, each of which possesses an inherent power 
to sustain itself, and to exercise its own rightful jurisdiction, 
constitutes a conservative element in our political system, the 
like to which in salutary efticiency has never been presented 
before in the history of nations. And it is the only permanent 
conservative element in our political system. For without this, 
the only other apparent element of conservatism, the independ- 
ence of the Judiciary, could be swept away by a single decree 
of the Democratic Sovereign. 

We have already given in detail the circumstances under 
which the Constitutional Convention, after long and earnest 
consultation and debate, adopted, as the foundation of the 
American system of government, and incorporated into the 
whole frame-work of the Constitution, these two great facts of 
our history and condition; the separate existence and partial 
sovereignty of the several States, and the Union of the people 
of these States into one mighty nation, under one common 
government. 

Like all the works of God, this arrangement of His Provi- 
dence consists of apparently conflicting elements. The har- 
mony of the universe is the mutual antagonism of opposing 
forces, rightly ordered. The harmony, the perpetuity and the 
power of American institutions depend upon the just antag- 
onism of these two opposing forces; the separate sovereignty 
of the States, and the Union of the States under one govern- 
ment into one nation. The wisdom of our Fathers did not in- 
vent this wondrously complicated system. Nor could they 
have taken the first step towards the execution of such a plan. 
The whole design came from the wisdom and eare of Him, who 
so ordered our national growth, that we were at all times one 
people, and likewise, at all times under the direction of separate 
local governments. The profound wisdom of our fathers was 
shown in their recognition of the wisdom and goodness of God 
in making this provision for the welfare and for the liberties of 
His people; and in the care which they took to maintain and 
perpetuate it in the whole frame-work of the government. 

Of all the checks and balances in the written Constitution, 
this is the only one that survives with any living and effective 
power. This not only lives, but it is as vital and efficient as 
ever. The reason is, that this provision is not only a part of 
the written Constitution, but it lives in the hearts of the people, 
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and in the whole practical working of American society. The 
fact is another pregnant illustration of the principle that real 
governments cannot be manufactured, but must be a growth 
out of the condition, circumstances, history, and character of a 
people. God, in His wise Providence, so ordered our growth 
as to give us this system. He gave it, not as an abstract prin- 
ciple, but as a living fact of our national existence. The 
framers of the Constitution found it a reality, and fixed it in 
that instrument, as the foundation of the whole fabric. It is 
this great and unprecedented feature of our institutions which 
saves this government from becoming a simple despotism, as 
crushing and oppressive as the worst tyrannies that have made 
the earth to groan. In the preservation of this system is 
garnered up the last hope of mankind for liberty and happi- 
ness. To attempt its destruction, to annihilate the Sovereignty 
ef the States, or to dissolve the Union of the States, is Treason, 
not only against the actual government, but treason against 
American liberty, treason against social order, treason against 
the highest hopes and aspirations of humanity, treason against 
the God of heaven who committed to us this inestimable trust 
for ourselves, and for the world. 

The little creatures, the spawn of a long period of tranquil 
te erity, who are continually prating, inthe North, and inthe 

outh, about a dissolution of the Union, at each passage of the 
government which vexes into a miniature storm the undis- 
ciplined passions of their tiny souls, simply do not know what 
they are talking about. The people in the majesty of a virtu- 
ous indignation should send these mischievous, overgrown 
children home, and set them to work at something they can un- 
derstand. 

The very principle of our complex government is founded 
upon the postulate, that there may be at any time attempted 
wrong, and impending injury, from one side or the other. But 
the conservative remedy is, that the nation in its aggregate ca- 

acity, and each State as a separate commonwealth, possesses, in 
independent integrity, all the powers and functions of a self-sus- 
taining government. The result is that either party is at once 
and effectually checked and restrained when it goes beyond its 
sphere, and undertakes to ewecute its purpose of oppression and 
wrong. The experience of the country so far has proved, and as 
long as we are capable of liberty the same thing will be true, that 
neither party can successfully oppress and injure the other. The 
action of each government in its own sphere is too constant, too 
regular, and too decisive, to be successfully overborne by the 
irregular and usurped action of the other in the same sphere. 
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But a dissolution of the Union would be the destruction for- 
ever of this only conservative element jm our political system; 
and each of the parts would then be abandoned to that simple 

overnment, which, in any possible form, must be a despotism, 
intolerable, and destructive of all human right, liberty, and 
nobleness. The lightning flash may at last strike and shiver 
into many — the noble oak which has grown and hardened 
and battled against the fierce elements for a thousand years. 
You may find, and even gather up these charred and blacken- 
ed atoms. But the pride of the forest is no more. The dissev- 
ered fragments have no vitality, or beauty, or self-sustaining 
power. So will it be when the anger of Heaven, for the sins of 
the people, shall rend asunder this glorious Union, which is no 
fabricated expedient, but a Divinely ordered growth, meeting 
all the exigencies of our position, and laden with the rich fruit 
of unnumbered blessings to us and to mankind. 

But no constitution, no form of free government, however 
perfect, can stand, or be administered, unless by a people wor- 
thy of such a blessing and capable of such a trust. There must 
be a principle of stability and healthfulness in the whole so- 
cial body, as well as in the construction and framework of the 
government. The Federal and State governments are alike 
worked by the people. And the people may at any time, when 
sufficiently maddened, sweep away this as well as every other 
barrier to their own self-will. 

There is but one element of stability in the constitution of 
American society which can afford adequate security against 
incessant change, and the frequent upturning of all the founda- 
tions of civil society. That element is the Christian Religion. 
It is only Christianity that can teach men to look above them- 
selves for a law, which is controlling and paramount; for a 
Will, to which the caprices of opinion and the impulses of pas- 
sion must be alike submissive. Religion is the only common, 
unchanging, and unchangeable principle, which pervades the 
whole community, comes home to every bosom, and appeals 
with equal force to the high and to the low, to the intelligent 
and to the ignorant. 

When we speak of religion as the only foundation of social 
order we, of course, do not refer to those modern notions of 
Christian religion which consider it as like all human science, 
an improvable thing, to change with the changing meow of the 
human mind, and to assume to-day whatever form the whim or 
the conceit of a local or party majority may dictate. Much 
less do we refer to that endieisalle system which makes Chris- 
tianity to be the ten thousand various and conflicting opinions 
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which the diversified fancies of men may conjure out of the 
Christian revelation. These constitute no stay, no resting 
place, for the human mind; these present no basis for the 
truth, and no barrier against the lawless spirit of change and 
revolution. But we do mean that religion which has been al- 
ways one; knowing no change but increasing fullness and clear- 
ness of manifestation—each successive development the imme- 
diate work and direct revelation of Him in whom alone are hid 
the treasures of knowledge and wisdom; and the whole system 
resting upon the immutable will of that same Being who 
knows no variableness nor shadow of turning. It is in this 
glorious system, which teaches us, that here the rude assaults 
of human pride and self-sufficiency must be staid; that upon 
this hallowed ground the reckless spirit of innovation dares not 
enter ; it is in this system, that we must look for an enduring 
and efficient element of stability to operate upon the Ameri- 
can mind. Here only can we find it. On this great rallying 
point the friends of permanence and of order must fall back. 
All else is change, disorder, confusion, and revolution; the utter 
subversion of ancient order, and the contemptuous disregard 
of old customs, hallowed principles, and venerable institutions. 
Abandon this ground, = the most sacred and best established 
principles are forced to give way to every superticial sophism 
and crude conceit which for the time may find favor with the 
democratic sovereign, or with his self-constituted prompters. 
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Art. IL—THEODORE PARKER AND THE NEWEST 
THEOLOGY. 


1. A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion. By Tuxo- 
porE Parker. Fourth Edition. Boston: Little, Brown & 


Company. 1856. 12mo. pp. 466. 
2. Sermons of Theism, Atheism, and the Popular Theology. 


By Turopore Parker, Minister of the twenty-eighth Con- 
gregational Society in Boston. 1856. Second edition. 12mo. 
pp. 365. Same publishers. 


3. Ten Sermons of Religion. By Taropore Parker, Minister, 
&c. Second edition. Same publishers. 1855. 12mo. pp. 393. 


4. Two Sermons on Revivals—‘ a False and True Revival of 
Religion” and “the Revival of Religion which we need” — 
April 4th and 11th, 1858. 


Tue name of Theodore Parker has become conspicuous 
among the events of the age, and is not unlikely to be so on 
the page of its history. As yet but a young man, compari- 
tively, scarcely in the prime of life, he has become one of the 
most voluminous authors of our country ; preaches to a congre- 
gation as large, we presume, as that of | other popular orator, 
not even Henry Ward Beecher excepted ; is sought on public 
occasions, College Commencements, &c., as a public lecturer ; 
his books reaching four and five editions in a rapid sale, and, 
as we learn from the papers, are coming to be recognized as 
Scripture with a sect by no means inconsiderable for its 


numbers.* 





* At the late meeting of “Spiritualists” at Rutland, Vt., a leading member 
opened the exercises by reading ‘‘ A portion of divine truth, according to Theodore 
Parker.” The volumes named at the head of this Article contain a fly leaf an- 
nouncing the following volumes by Mr. Parker—besides which, and as later pro- 
ductions, we have seen several on Revival of Religion, &c., &c. 

A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion. 1 vol. 12mo. An Introduction 
to the Old Testament. From the German of De Wette, 2d ed., 2 vols. 8vo. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Writings. 1 vol. 12mo. Massachusetts Quarterly Re- 
view, 1848-50. 38 vols, 8vo. In Numbers. Occasional Sermons and Speeches. 
2 vols. 12mo. Ten Sermons of Religion. 1 vol. 12mo. Sermons of Theism, 
Atheism, and the Popular Theology. 1 vol. 12mo. Additional Sermons and 
Speeches, 2 vols. 12mo. The Trial of Theodore Parker for the ‘‘ Misdemeanor” 
of a Speech in Faneuil Hall against Kidnapping, with the Defense. 1855. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Pamphlets.—A Sermon of Old Age. (1854.) The Dangers which Threaten 
the Rights of Man in America. (1854.) The Moral Dangers Incident to Pros- 
perity. (1855.) Consequences of en Immoral Principle, (1855.) Function of a 
Minister. (1855.) 
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Such a phenomenon requires to be accounted for. We 
naturally desire to know what causes have produced it? 
What is its character? What are the effects it is likely to 
produce in its turn upon the popular mind and the course of 
events and of thoughts in the future? We know of no man, and 
of no works in modern times, pretending to discuss grave theo- 
logical subjects, and in a grave and scientific way, that attract 
so many hearers and find so many readers. Do they appreciate 
the discussions? Do they adopt the preacher’s doctrines; and 
gather around him from an appreciation of this new theology ? 
and thus indicate the direction in which philosophic and theo- 
logic speculations are tending—a prophecy of the future ? 
Undoubtedly the phenomena have a meaning—a meaning which 
it is well for us to study and comprehend—if we may. 

A man is always the resultant of several forces. First and 
inwardly, there is always something in the man himself— 
some constitution of nature whereby all external forces and 
influences are modified in their results so that he—the result— 
is never, as in mere physical motion, the measure of the 
amount, and asure indication of the direction of the forces 
that have been exerted upon him. Then, outwardly every man 
that lives and grows up in society at all, is modified by and to 
some extent the product of certain external influences which may 
be distributed into several groups—as social, political, theologi- 
cal and philosophic and educational—meaning by this last, that 
influence of much or little advantage of teachers and study, 
irrespective of what may have come from what he studied. 
Without some knowledge of all these elements that go to make 
up the complex result—which is the man, as he stands before us 
in society and in history—we can never fully know what he 
is, or understand his position and bearing upon things around 
him; or to carry out our illustration a little farther, we cannot 
estimate him as a force that operates in the production of the 
future of the individual men by whom he is especially sur- 
rounded, or of society of which he is an integral and constitu- 
ent part—of that future to which he contributes. 

e do not propose to examine Mr. Parker in all these re- 
spects. For our purpose three only are all that we need to 
consider. He comes before us as a teacher of theology chiefly, 
but of a theology, derived, as he claims, not from the past, not 
from the creeds and formularies of his ancestry, not even from 
the Holy Scriptures, but solely from the Absolute Fountain, 
but really from himself, (though he scarcely admits so much,) 
by the means of philosophy. A philosophy he has, as all men 
have who think at all, whether consciously adopted, or un- 
consciously implied in every act of thought, in the investiga- 
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tion and verification of every doctrine which they utter. Com- 
ing also as a teacher of theology, it is impossible that the theo- 
logic influences that surrounded his early years have not ex- 
erted, whether by attraction or repulsion we need not now say, 
a large amount of influence upon him and upon his present 
opinions. If, now, we take account of himself as an indi- 
vidual personality, with endowments and a mental constitu- 
tion of his own, and peculiar to himself, and then look at him 
as a product of theology and philosophy, we shall be in the 
ray to comprehend the man and his influence; and if we fail 
to do so, the fault must be in ourselves, and not in the method 
or the means. Nay, we could not well go farther if we would, 
and however necessary it might become under other cireum- 
stances to do so. The political influences under which he has 
been produced are, indeed, a part of the history of our coun- 
try, and, therefore, fairly at our command. But Mr. Parker 
is not before us asa private individual. The social and educa- 
tional influences under which he was produced, we do not 
know, or, at least, have no right to investigate or bring before 
the world. Whether born and educated in affluence, with 
all that wealth can do for him; whether educated in schools 
and colleges with all the resources that they can command and 
all the conservative influences that they usually exert, does not 
appear by direct statement in any of the volumes before us. 
Nor is it material that we should know. We should hardly 
deem it possible, however, that he was nursed in the lap of 
luxury and self-indulgence. He has too much sturdy rough 
energy for that, and too little regard for the proprieties and 
respectabilities of life to have come from such astock. Nor 
should we suppose that he had the patient care of a cautious 
training, in lopping off redundancies, weeding out the exuber- 
ant luxuriance of ornament in style, and ever urging and 
forcing the mind on to greater accuracy of expression, and 
sharper views of distinctions and definitions constantly trip- 
ving him up in those long leaps in the dark, under the canopy of 
dent sm and long-drawn sentences indeed, but in which 
lurk all sorts of fallacies, non-sequiturs and metabases. We 
should rather suppose him to be one of those “ encyclopedic 
heads, which dines on the science of mankind, and still wanders, 
crying for lack of meat,” and, like all gormandizers, digests but 
impertectly, throwing off as excrement what should have been 
assimilated, and sometimes, though not so often, or to so great 
an extent, assimilating what should have been thrown off, and 
in either case produces disease and an abnormal state of the 
vital functions. 
VOL. XI.—NO. IV. 35 
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But let us look at Mr. Parker as the result before we consider 
the forces that have produced him. Of him, and as a private 
individual and citizen, we propose to say nothing, except for 
sweet charity’s sake to say, that we believe him to be a more 
humane, humble minded, and generous hearted man than his 
books would lead us to expect. Of boldness—daring, defiant 
boldness, that delights in attacking whatever is thought to be 
sacred and fearful—a boldness that amounts even to a love of 
boldness, for the consternation it produces in the beholders, we 
see abundant proof in the works before us. Of humility and 
self-distrust, we see nothing—absolutely nothing. So, too, the 
eloquent, reiterated and amplified, not to say impassioned com- 
mendations of the noblest sentiments, in his Sermons on Relig- 
ion, as indeed, everywhere, raise a suspicion that the man is 
commending what he feels the need of—and his whole philo- 
sophy of lite—we do not say his designed and intentional ex- 
hortations and advice, but his philosophy of life, is just such as 
is admirably calculated to produce a heartless indifference, and 
to quiet one’s conscience in the enjoyment of such things as one 
can get for himself, leaving others to their penury and hard- 
ships, as the very thing which “the Father and Mother of all” 
has allotted for them in the exercise of ‘‘a perfect benevolence, 
adapting perfect means to a perfect end,” so that even to amel- 
iorate their condition might be interfering with the divine plan. 
Such, we say, is the view to which his philosophy of life inevy- 
itably leads—although, as we have said, we believe from what 
we know of Mr. Parker, aside from these his published dis- 
courses, that he is one of the most kind-hearted and benevolent 
of men, with a generosity that amounts to heroism. Well! 
Locke was not a materialist, nor an atheist, though the philo- 
sophy he taught has made scores and hundreds of them. Des 
Cartes was himself as far from pantheism as any man need be, 
but his philosophy has developed a whole school of pantheists 
and given a pantheistic tendency to nearly all modern specu- 
lations, except those which have taken the opposite direction 
from the sensationalism of Bacon and Locke. 

We suppose that in speaking of Mr. Parker as a theological 
reformer, we shall be ascribing to him only the character 
which he claims. In fact, every man who thinks and is not 
merely a receptacle and repeater—the mere aqueduct of 
other men’s thoughts—is a reformer to the extent of the thought 
that he has. It modifies the wisdom of the world just as every 
particle of sand wafted down the Mississippi changes the con- 
figuration of the earth’s surface to the extent of its bulk and 
the distance to which it has beenremoved. But Mr. Parker, if 
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his obvious, and, we may say, avowed design, does not fail, 
will not prove a mere sand particle, but rather a sand bar— 
a projecting rock that is to turn the whole current of the river 
in another direction, and stand forever as one of the way 
marks in the history of thought and theologic speculation. As 
such, and a reformer, whether great or small, he has.of neces- 
sity two parts in him—the one destructive, denial, removing 
the old to prepare a place and way for the new, and the other 
constructive, positive, affirmative, erecting a structure in the 
place of that which he would remove. Now, as we shall have 
occasion to speak often of both of these parts, and frequently of 
the one, saying of it what could by no means be aftirmed of 
the other, it will be well in this place, and before we proceed 
any further, to note the distinction and to call all our readers 
to take note also, that we shall call the latter part—the positive, 
constructive part—Mr. Parker’s doctrines ; and the former or 
destructive part, his denials—althongh they may sometimes be 
put into the form of what logicians would call affirmative 
propositions. 

In order to get at a satisfactory statement of Parker’s doc- 
trines, we must begin with a view of his denials—see what he 
would clear away before he begins to build. And, as that 
which lies between doctrine and denial is partly both, without 
being wholly either, a sort of sub-soil or underground to his 
foundlition Meatiind, we have his view of religion and theology 
in general. In this he denies that either are of divine origin, 
in the sense in which they are universally held to be so; he 
denies that they have been given by any special Revelation, 
so as to be in any sense obligatory upon the mind and con- 
science of man. But he affirms that they are, like all sciences, 
of human origin, arising in the thoughts of one man; improv- 
ed, amended, and increased by the thoughts of the next, and 
so on, to the end of time. Among these men and the same in 
kind, however different in degree, he recognizes not only 
Moses, Isaiah, our Blessed Lord and His Apostles, but also 
Confucius and Menu, Zoroaster and Socrates, Mahomed and 
Swedenborg, Shem Zook, JoeSmith and the Mormons, with An- 
drew Jackson Davis and the Spiritualists, each and all as contrib- 
utors to that science in which he appears and claims to be a 
collaborator, receiving from each and all, but not as theirs, or 
because they have taught it, whatever of their teachings com- 
mends itself to his sense of truth, (we suppose we ought to say, 
the True.) He claims that theology is progressive, like all 


other sciences. F ; ; 
Now this, which is the last in the order of time of his denials, 
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is also the first in the order of his doctrines. It is also the last 
attainment and result of what he calls “criticism,” and the 
beginning of what is his philosophy, regarding both criticism 
and philosophy for the present as only methods and means to 
the grand result of the whole process. 

In order to arrive at this result, he must, by way of criticism, 
show that neither the Bible nor its writers are what we have 
been accustomed to regard them, and what we have supposed 
that they claim to be. Now Mr. Parker claims that Criticism 
has shown that many of the Books held sacred as the channels 
of inspired thought, which have been regarded as genuine, 
are spurious, and among the rest the Gospel of St. John; those 
that have been regarded as authentic are full of mistakes, blun- 
ders, errors, and obscurities. We do not remember that he ad- 
mits any one of them to be reliable as history, and of course 
he admits no one of them as authority in matters of doctrine. 


“Tt is a notorious fact,” says he, (Discourses of Religion, p. 307,) “that it has 


not been, and cannot be ‘proved, , . . . that any one book or word of 
the Bible was miraculously revealed to mi: an.” ‘* Laying aside all prejudices, if we 


look into the Bible in a general way, as into other books, we find facts which 
force the conclusion upon us that the Bible is a human work, as much as the Prin- 
cipia of Newton, or Descartes or the Vedas and Koran. Some things are beauti- 
ful and true, but others, no man in his reason can accept. Here are works of 
various writers from the eleventh century before to the second century after 
Christ, thrown capriciously together and united by no common tie but the lids of 
the bookbinder. Here are two forms of Religion which differ widely, set forth 
and enforced by miracles; the one, ritual and formal; the other, actual and 
spiritual ; the one the religion of Fear, the other of Love; one final and resting 
entirely on the special revelation made by Moses, the other progressive, based on 
the universal revelation of God, who enlightens all that come into the world; one 
offers only earthly recompense, the other makes immortality a motive to a divine 
life; one compels men, the other invites them. One half the Bible repeals the 
other half; the Gospel annihilates the two; the Apostles take the place of the 
Prophets and go higher up. If Christianity and Judaism be not the same thing, 
there must be hostility between the Old and the New Testament, for the Jewish 
form claims to be eternal. To unprejudiced men this hostility is very obvious. 
4: If we look at the Bible as a whole, we find numerous contradic- 
tions, conflicting histories which no skill can reconcile with themselves or with 
facts; poems which the Christians have agreed to take as histories, but which 
lead only to confusion on that hypothesis; Prophecies that have never been ful- 
filled, and from the nature of things, never can be. We find stories of miracles 
which could not have happened; accounts which represent the laws of 
nature completely transformed as in fairy land—to trust the tales of the old 
romancers; stories that make God a man of war, cruel, capricious, revengeful, 
hateful, and not to be trusted. We find amatory songs, selfish proverbs, skepti- 
cal discourses, and the most awful imprecations human fancy ever clothed in 
Speech. . . . Here are works whose authors are known; others of 
which the author, age and country are alike forgotten. Genuine and spurious 
works, religious and not religious, are strangely mixed, (p. 309.) Every book of 
the Old Testament bears distinct marks of its human origin; some of human 
folly and sin; all of human weakness and imperfection, (p. 311.) This general 
thesis may be affirmed. All the writings in the New Testament as well as 
the Old, contain marks of human origin, “of human weakness and imperfection.” 


(P- 333. ) 
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This is sufficiently sweeping. If it be true, it has done enough 
by way of denial. It has removed all obstacles to any theory 
Mr. Parker may be disposed to establish in the place of what 
he calls “the popular theology.” 

We do not of course propose to examine this part of Mr. 
Parker’s work. It opens, as will be seen, the whole question 
of the Evidences of Christianity, for which we have no time nor 
place here. But our readers may ask how it comes about that 
at this day and after so many centuries of inquiry and research, 
such results have been attained? how any one in view of all 
that has been said and believed in favor of Christianity and 
the Christian Scriptures, has come to announce such conclu- 
sions, with so much of confidence. One might indeed suspect 
from the very air of defiant boldness with which they are 
announced, that the author had even yet, though quite possibly 
he does not acknowledge it to himself in his own conscious- 
ness, some lingering doubts, some fears that after all he may 
be wrong. But he has none. It is Mr. Parker’s nature to be 
thus confident. He is not a man of insight and of logic, but 
of the sensibility and the imagination. He is confident, as 
they always are who trust to their feelings, and not cautious 
and distrustful, as are they who are accustomed to look with a 
close scrutiny totheir premises and their logic. We propose 
only two remarks in passing. 

‘he first is, that these announcements as conclusions or re- 
sults of “criticism,” depend very much upon the opinions, 
prepossessions and prejudices with which one begins his inves- 
tigations. Mr. Parker speaks of looking at the Bible impar- 
tially, and as an unprejudiced man. But the thing is impossi- 
ble. Christianity is too near the heart for impartiality. If 
man be ruined by sin, redeemed by Christ, and doomed to 
eternal perdition, unless he surrenders himself to God and 
accepts that redemption; nay, if one looks at the Scriptures 
tosee if such be the fact with regard to himself, he cannot do 
it with indifference. He will love if he believes, hate if he 
denies ; and just as likely the reverse, believe if he loves, and 
because he loves ; and reject the book and all that it contains 
if he hates the doctrines and conclusions which it presents for 
his consideration. Even in human affairs man is never indif- 
ferent to those who stand nearest to his heart, husband or wife, 
arent or child, brother or sister ; we either love or hate them. 
ie be indifferent to us, things must be further off, less nearly 
concerning our hearts and our happiness. 

Now, suppose the state of the facts to remain the same 
and unchanged, and it will be true that a man may come to 
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precisely the same results as those which Mr. Parker has an- 
eenned, or to those which are directly the opposites and con- 
tradictories of them, according as he goes to the investigation 
freighted with prejudices against, or presumptions in favor of the 
doctrines taught in the Scriptures; with a love for the condi- 
tions of salvation proposed, or a heart swelling with self-reli- 
ance and hostility to all restraint. Mr. Parker may doubt this ; 
but men of soberer experience of human life, anda more pene- 
trating insight into the subtle workings of the human bie 
than he seems to possess, will at once recognize and acknowl- 
edge its truth.* Or, to put the matter in another shape, how 
happens it that he and a few others alone have come to this 
conclusion, when others who were old in study when he was a 
boy, as Andrews Norton, for example, men whom the world 
has never yet consented to call either fools or ignoramuses, 
not only have never come to such results, but have found in 
the investigation of these same facts, proofs, as they thought, 
that the books of the New Testament, the most of them at least, 
were both authentic and genuine? We refer to Mr. Norton, 
not because we consider Rien either the most learned or the 
most reliable of critics; but for a purpose which Mr. Parker 
cannot fail to understand. He was a man with no prejudices 
or prepossessions in favor of “the popular theology,” which 
Mr. Parker handles so unceremoniously. He was a man sup- 

sed to have some accuracy, some patience of reflection, some 
indefatigability of research, some familiarity with all that 
remains of early monuments from which to prove either the 
genuineness and authenticity, or the spuriousness and untrust- 
worthiness of the Sacred Scriptures. If he had stood alone in 
his conclusions in their favor, a little more modesty would have 
been becoming in the “ Minister of the Twenty-Eighth Congre- 
gational Church in Boston.” Butstandingas he does in these 
respects with a host of others, not more learned or more highly 
gifted by nature than they, but laboring under nu such burden 
of supposed prejudice in favor of “the popular theology,” as 
they did, we think that a man not yet past the meridian of 
life,—hardly even has he reached it,—should have spoken a little 
more cautiously, as long ago as 1842. At that time, it could 
hardly have been the calmness of settled judgment, the conti- 





* Nay, Mr. Parker himself has said as much, and we quote Mr. Parker’s words 
as best expressing our thought: ‘The results attained will depend on the sub- 
jective peculiarities [the italics are our own] of the inquirer, and so have the 
UNCERTAINTY of mere opinion, not the stability of historic knowledge.” Discourse 
of Religion, p. 237. 
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dence of long settled and often reviewed opinions. It was 
rather the rashness of headlong impetuosity. 

A part of the basis or ground of Mr. Parker’s conclusions, 
as he intimates in the passages which we have quoted, is the 
absurdities and contradictions; contradictions to fact and to 
themselves which are contained in the Scriptures. But ab- 
surdities and contradictions are not matters of direct and obvi- 
ous cognition. Their discovery is the result of a longer, more 
complicated and less certain intellectual process. An absurdity 
or contradiction may be adjudged to exist between two facts 
or statements, when the whole difficulty lies in our misappre- 
hension of the facts, statements, or systems. When Mr. Parker 
speaks, therefore, of two forms of religion, the one contradic- 
tory to the other, we are compelled as cautious critics to pause 
and ask if it be not possible that even he has misconceived the 
meaning and purport of the old Dispensation, or the new ; the 
ritual of the one in its relation to the spirituality of the other. 
Even Mr. Parker must allow that it is possible that such is the 
case; and many a reader of his works will feel quite sure that 
he may never have seen to the bottom and full import and 
meaning of what he rejects as senseless and absurd. 

The second remark that we have to make, is with regard to 
Mr. Parker’s capacity to comprehend and deal with the facts 
on which a judgment concerning the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures is to be based. Perhaps we can best 
accomplish this purpose for our readers by showing them by a 
quotation, (which will also subserve another purpose at the same 
time,) in which he gives us his conception of something with 
which we are already pretty familiar. Take the following, as 
a description of the popular theology, and compare it with 
what we have been taught and believe: 


“ According to the popular theology, there are three acknowledged persons in 
the Godhead. 

‘First, there is ‘God the Father,’ the Creator of the Universe and all that is 
therein; the great Being of the world, made to appear remarkable for three 
things: first, for great power to will and do; second, for great selfishness ; and 
third, for great destructiveness. In the popular theology, God the Father is the 
grimmest object in the Universe ; not loving and not lovely. In the New Testa- 
ment, in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, [poor John is denied the au- 
thorship of his,] there are some dreadful qualities ascribed to God [and some 
good ones. | 

“Then there is ‘God the Son,’ who is the Father in the flesh, with more hu- 
manity in him, and with very much less selfishness and destructiveness than is 
attributed to the Father. Still, in the popular theology the love which the Son 
bears towards man, is always limited. . . . It is no doctrine of the popular 
theology that Christ actually loves transgressors. [Mr. P. thinks it impious to 
deny that Judas is as dear to God as Jesus; the betrayer as the betrayed. | 

“Then, thirdly, there is ‘God the Holy Ghost,’ the least important person in 
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the Trinity, who continually ‘spreads undivided and operates unspent,’ but does 
not spread far, or operate much, and is easily grieved away. The Holy Ghost is 
not represented as loving wicked men, that is, mer who lack the conventional 
faith, or who are deficient in conventional righteousness. 

“‘Tt is commonly said there are only three persons in the Deity. But there is 
really a fourth person, in the popular idea of God, in the Christian theology, to 
wit: the Devil, for the Devilis really the fourth person of the popular Godhead 
in the Christian churches, only he is not so named and confessed. gry 

“Then, God as a whole, is represented as angry with mankind as a whole. 
There is, on the one side, an offended God, and on the other, an offending human 
race. God the Father, is angry with mankind; God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost, are both angry with mankind; and the Devil, ‘the implacable enemy of 
the human race, as a roaring lion walks about seeking whom he may devour, 
especially unbelievers.’” Sermons of Theism, pp. 88-91. 


It may be thought that Mr. Parker, in these words, did not 
represent the popular theology as he understood it; in other 
words, that he intentionally misrepresented and caricatured 
it. Possibly he did, although we hardly think that can have 
been the case. But we will give one passage more: 


“Tf Jesus was but a wise and good man, no word of his could have authority 
over reason and conscience. At best, it could repeat their oracles, and therefore 
he could never found an institution which should be master of the soul.” 


Here, let it be carefully noted that he has assumed that the 
thing which historically and on “ critical” grounds he is going 
to deny, is impossible in the nature of things; his philosophy 
has settled beforehand what can and what cannot be true; and 
agri to any appeal to fact to see whether it be so or not. 

ut to our extract : 


“‘But even if he were what the churches pretend, it does not appear that he 
has given this authority to any on earth. (1.) If we may credit the Gospels, Je- 
sus established no organization, founded no church in any common sense of the 
term. (2.) He taught wherever men would listen ; to numbers in the synagogue, 
temple, and fields; to a few in the little cottage at Bethany, and in the fisher’s 
boat. He gave no instructions to his disciples to found a church. (3.) He sent 
them forth to preach the glad tidings to all mankind. The spirit within was their call- 
ing and authority, Jesus their example, God their guide, protector, and head. Inall 
the ministrations of Jesus, there is nothing which approaches the formation of a 
church. (4.) What was freely received was to be given as freely. Baptism and 
the Supper were accidents. He appointed no particular body of men as teachers, 
(5,) but sent his disciples, all of them, to proclaim the truth. The twelve had no 
natural authority over the others, (6,) no preéminence in spreading the Gospel.” (7.) 
—Discourse of Religion, p. 363. 


We have placed figures in parenthesis against some of the 
statements in the above extract, which our readers will notice 
as directly contradictory to the plainest facts and declarations 
in the Gospels. It can be hardly necessary to cite the pas- 
sages, for the sake of confronting Mr. Parker’s fancies with 
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the facts of the record, his statements with the objects which 
he professes to represent in those statements. But we will cite 
afew. To the first, we oppose Luke xxii, 29-30. “ And I 
appoint unto you a lente as my Father hath appointed 
unto me, that ye may eat and drink at my table in my king- 
dom, and sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
To the (2.): Matt. xvi, 18. “On this rock I will build my 
church.” Parker says he established no organization. But 
he instituted Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and appointed a 
Ministry with full authority, &c. Is not this to “establish an 
organization?” Parker admits the facts, but denies the infer- 
ence. In the passage quoted, he says Baptism and the Supper 
were accidents. On p. 245, he says: “ Did he [Christ] lay any 
stress on his watery dispensation, [Baptism,] count it valuable 
of itself? Zhen we must drop a tear for the weakness.” 

So it seems not quite clear that our Lord did not regard 
Baptism as something more than a mere accident, but then 
it was a “weakness” of his. So much for the 3d and 4th. 
To the fifth, we refer to the well known cases in which our 
Lord is said to have ordained men {Mark iii, 14] that he might 
send them forth to preach. To the 6th, we cite in addition to 
the passage from Luke above given, Matt. xxviii, 18. “ What- 
ever ye shall bind on earth,’ &c. John xx, 23, &e. “No 
aap in spreading the Gospel.” To say that the twelve 
iad no such preéminence in respect to St. Paul, is of course 
nothing to the purpose, though a striking declaration: for no 
body supposes they had. The designed effect of the declara- 
tion is to assert that there was no appointed or authorized 
Ministry. 

But we are not going to argue these points with Mr. Parker. 
We cite them for the only and single purpose of enabling our 
readers to see and judge tor themselves how far Mr. Parker is to 
be trusted in his attempts to deal with facts. He first judges 
of their possibility @ priort by his own sense of what is possi- 
ble and fit, and then finds them according to his own presenti- 
ment of what they ought to be. Nowhere does there seem to 
be any calm scrutiny of the facts of the case, no clear insight 
into their nature and import. And of course any inference 
which he may pretend to have drawn from the facts will de- 
pend for their value and accuracy upon the clearness and ac- 
curacy with which he apprehended the facts. And if the 
cases we have had before us are fair samples,—and we believe 
that they are,—we certainly have seen enough to satisfy our- 
selves that we need not be troubled by his conclusions, be they 
what they may; enough to relieve us from all surprise at 
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finding him differing so widely in his inferences from all 
others who had explored the same field before him. With 
such a facility at managing facts and authorities, it is very 
easy for him to prove anything that he may desire to prove; 
and it can make but little difference to us what he does claim 
to have proved; very little difference, we say, fo us ; and as 
for himself, he must settle that question with his own conscience 
and his God. 

The next of Mr. Parker’s denials which we will notice is 
contained in his view of the Author and Finisher of our 
Faith—the Blessed Jesus. From what has been said it must be 
evident that he denies both His divinity and His sacred- 
ness—the divinity of His person and the sacredness of His 
character. Nevertheless, Mr. Parker thinks well of the Son 
of Mary as aman, “ the sublimest of all the sons of men, modest 
because he was great,”—‘“‘a man of genius for Religion”— 
“such aman!” “ But it is vain to deny or attempt to conceal 
the errors in his doctrine.” ‘ He was mistaken in some points 
of the greatest magnitude ”—* profoundly in error with regard 
to them ”—* the character of God—the existence of the Devil— 
the eternal damnation of men—the interpretation of the Old 
Testament.” He had “the weakness to suppose that the Sacra- 
ments as Baptism and the Eucharist could be anything more 
than accidents—in any way beneficial to the soul.” —“ Doubt- 
less he had his errors, his follies, his faults and sins even; 
it is idle and absurd to deny it,” and on Calvary “ he bears 
his own sins and not another’s.” We must deal tenderly with 
his faults, however. He was “the son of a peasant girl” of 
doubtful paternity ; “ His very birth ” (as the Scriptures rep- 
resent it) “a fling at marriage.” “ Nazareth was no Athens 
where philosophy breathed in the cireumambient air; it had 
neither Porch nor Lyeeum—not even a school of the prophets.” 
And, moreover, “ he died while quite young.” Nevertheless, 
he was “ the greatest soul of all the sons of men,”—until (rev- 
erently be it spoken) Mr. Parker—we say until Mr. Parker, 
for it is a favorite maxim with him, and one that is often re- 
peated, that “Spiritual men of the same elevation see always 
the same spiritual truth.” In view of this, we take it that one 
who could speak so confidently of the errors of that “ greatest 
soul of all the sons of men,” “ witha genius for Religion,” must be 
somewhat above Him. Nay, even that Nazarene was content 
with calling God His father. But our new teacher aspires to 
divinity on both sides, Wholly divine, God is his “ Father and 
his Mother ;” a divine parentage on both sides. Jesus was “ the 
greatest soul of all the sons of men,” until Mr. Parker, (be it 
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reverently spoken,) and “ modest because he was great.” But our 
new divinity has no such impediment to his greatness; nothing 
limits or restrains the sweep of his genius. Facts yield before his 
ideas of what they ought tohave been. Even the law of falling 
bodies in his hands becomes not the old and rather tame velo- 
city of an increase in the ratio of the product of sixteen and a 
half into the successive odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, &c., but at the 
rate of the square of the distance, for each successive moment. 
It was not “ necessary for Jesus, any more than for other men, 
to understand all ancient Literature and be familiar with 
criticism and antiquities,’ but our new teacher has one of 
those “ encyclopedic heads which dine on the science of man- 
kind, and still wanders, crying for lack of meat.” 

Of course Mr. Parker does not believe in miracles or a special 
inspiration. The Scriptures are no sufficient testimony to the 
reality of miracles, because forsooth they are unworthy of credit. 
And they are unworthy of credit because, among other rea- 
sons, they testify to miracles and a special “os toma 

Now we are not going to blame Mr. Parker for making 
philosophy a test of Revelation. We do not intend to stultify 
ourselves or to cut the branch between ourselves and the tree. 
All men, however they may deny it and decry it, yet all men 
do make their philosophy a test and standard of Revelation, 
so far as to settle beforehand that some things are absolutely 
true—whether taught or denied by Revelation,—some absurd 
and impossible. We hold that two and two are four, and no 
book could make any progress towards gaining our acknowledg- 
ment which should teach otherwise. We hold that God is 
good—approves and rewards virtue—commends veracity and 
benevolence and purity, and no amount of testimony could 
convince us of the authenticity of a book that should teach 
otherwise, nor could we be persuaded that miracles had been 
wrought in confirmation of such doctrines. Mr. Parker’s fault 
here is in carrying this matter too far, in making the latest 
hypothesis of a nebulous speculation a test of truth, with 
as much confidence as those fundamental axioms which none 
can doubt, and whose certainity is both absolute and intrinsic. 

We beg our readers to be assured that we have not quoted 
the blasphemous sayings, given a page or two back, merel 
for the sake of shocking their sensibilities. We had no wae | 
unholy purpose in view. But it was right, we may add, ne- 
cessary, that they should know the character we have to deal 
with—the results to which “the Absolute Religion,” “ the 
Philosophical Spiritualism,” which Mr. Parker oor to 
substitute for the Religion of Christ, may lead. But this is not 
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all. Nor should we regard even this as a sufficient justification 
for soiling our pages with such blasphemous expressions. We 
have another object in view. It is to present to Mr. Parker’s 
consideration a view of the matter, the truth and importance 
of which is totally independent of the main issue between us— 
the question whether his doctrines are true in general or not. 
It is the fact that such expressions are blasphemous. And we 
have quoted but a small part of them, and that part perhaps 
not the worst that are to be found. The use of te expressions 
cannot be justified on any ground; nor if he has any but a 
diabolical purpose in view, can their use be in any way expe- 
dient or conducing to his main object. 

We say the expressions are blasphemous. We know that 
the term is relative. Confining ourselves to the more literal 
and therefore the most general signification of the word, it is 
possible to blaspheme the Devil—that is, if there be any one, 
who has reverential regard for His Personage, and if there is 
not, it is not Azs fault. We freely admit also, that Mr. Parker 
does not regard the Character and Person of Christ, the Holy 
Scriptnres, and the Sacraments, and worship of the Church, as 
entitled to reverential regard. Nay, he thinks that such rev- 
erence is a damage to mankind, one of the greatest hinder- 
ances to the welfare of man in our age. We are going to al- 
low him the full benefit of all this, though, of course we differ 
from him in regard to it by “ the distance of a whole equinox.” 
But we do not propose now to join issue on this point; we 
only demur to his inference from it, as a justification of his 
course in this matter. We aresure Mr. Pathos will understand 
our point; we trust he will appreciate it. 

We begin then, by saying that reverence is not only natural 
to the human soul, but that it is essential, indispensably neces- 
sary to virtue, to religion, to every healthy condition of ex- 
istence. The soul that does not look up to, and reverence some- 
thing superior to itself, is degraded and abandoned, so far as 
man or philosophy can see, beyond hope of recovery or eleva- 
tion. Mr. Parkeradmits that even the Fetichism of savages is 
better than no religion, and no religious sensibility. But 
without reverence there can be no religion—no religious sensi- 
bility—not even for the dumb and senseless fetich, and from 
this, through all the grades up as Mr. Parker has described them, 
up through polytheism—the monotheism of Moses, the theism 
of the Christian Scriptures, up until one comes to the full idea 
of the Absolute God—* the Father and Mother of all,” as Mr. 
Parker would describe IT, (we say “ it,” for we cannot speak 
of God as HIM any longer, in Mr. Parker’s theology,) up we 
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say to the full idea of that which is “ the Father and Mother of 
all,” “both Matter and Spirit,’—there must be, in order 
that there may be any religion—any virtue or holiness grow- 
ing out of the idea of God, and of faith in Him—reverence and 
awe—a reverential awe, that humbles and subdues the soul. 
It is true Mr. Parker says that in God, as he understands and 
conceives His character, “ there is nothing to fear,” (Sermons 
of Theism, p. 185,) yet reverence for Him there is and must be, 
or there is no worship, no religion, no elevation of soul, or of 
life coming from one’s belief in God. 

But in the next place we say that this reverence must be 
transferred if it terminates in a wrong object and not extermin- 
ated, and here is Mr. Parker’s great fault. Admit that this rev- 
erence in the mass of the Christians at the present day is a 
mistaken reverence, paid to an unworthy or mistaken object. 
Yet, it is genuine, it is sincere—at least with all who are not 
hypocrites—with all whom it is worth Mr. Parker’s while to 
consider at all. And ridicule of the object of this reverence, 
does not transfer it to a worthier or higher object—does not 
transfer it at all; it kills and destroys it. Its only tendency is 
to fill hearers with scofting and irreverence. The man who 
wishes to seduce his neighbor’s wife, does not begin by ridicul- 
ing and slandering her husband, whom she loves. He knows 
better than to take sucha course. It would only shut her ears 
to his seducing flatteries, and make her cling closer to the man 
from whom he would seduce her. He must gain her heart to 
himself without shocking and outraging it, and only after she 
is completely won to the seducer and weaned from her true 
husband, may he venture to make sure his conquest, by words 
of disrespect and contumely concerning him whom she has 
loved, wronged, and forsaken. Such is the law of the sensibil- 
ity, pertaining to all the benevolent affections. We cannot 
create one special manifestation by destroying another. We 
are far more likely to turn it into its opposites—into a general 
malevolence and misanthropy, and distrust. Suppose then, Mr. 
Parker’s object to be legitimate—his end in view just and 
proper, his means are ruinous to the very end he has in view 
—ruinous to the best interests of humanity. Suppose we say 
it is desirable to rid men of their reverence for the Bible—their 
veneration for Christian worship—their faith in the popular the- 
ology and to transfer their reverential regard to “the Absolute 
Religion,” the “ Philosophie Spiritualism.” Mr. Parker’s means 
can only make them irreverent, scoffing, and unbelieving. In 
destroying or breaking down the specific form, he destroys the 
genus, the very germ and seminal principle of religion altogeth- 
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er. Let him set forth his new theology with all his eloquence, 
present it in all its loveliness and attractions, enlist all the rev- 
erence and awe that he can for his misty abstractions, and 
when men and women come to love it more than the God of 
the Gospel—when they come to find that this “ Philosophi- 
cal Spiritualism ” satisfies the wants of their hearts better ; sa 
the Seatslees of sin, a cross and a Saviour as presented in 
Christianity—when they come to prefer “ the Absolute Relig- 
ion,” to the loving kindness of God, who while we were enemies 
loved us, and while we were sinners, died for us—then, and not 
till then, will they forsake the old way, the fountain opened for 
sin and uncleanness, and embrace—Mr. Parker’s views. Then, 
and not until then, may he blaspheme the Holiest of things to 
his heart’s content, with no longer a danger of defeating his 
own end, no longer a fear of injuring those whom he has con- 
verted to his faith. But until  <e for prudence’s sake, if not 
for righteousness’, let him forbear and abstain from such un- 
called-for outrages upon that which is most holy in men, most 
fundamental to all of virtue, and all of moral worth there may be 
in the world. Mr. Parker’s philosophy should have taught 
him all this. He believes in a progressive development of 
men, “as in all things elseso in Religion.” They began in his es- 
timation, low down in the scale of intelligence. ‘ He seems to 
have no thought except for the day ; his motives are gathered 
only from his present wants; no more. He knows no past, 
cares for no future, has nothing within him which checks any 
instinctive desire,” and yet nobly endowed, “with not a limb 
too many, not a passion too much.” From this he rises up 
through many thousands of years through Fetichism, Polythe- 
ism to Monism. As fast as he outgrows one form, he loses 
faith in it, disbelives it, casts it off, and leaves it behind him. 
When he does outgrow a system he can’t be made to retain it; 
before he has reached the level of one, however good and true 
he can’t be made to receive it. Such are Mr. Parker’s views. 
And in this view to disengage people from a system, while they 
believe in it, and before they have outgrown it, is not only cruel- 
ty to them, but great injustice, the deepest infidelity to the great 
law of progress. It snatches the crutch from the cripple betore 
his limb is strong enough to bear him up. 

Leaving then Mr. Parker’s denials, and coming to his doc- 
trines, we find but a small matter to present. After separating 
the denials we do not find much left, nothing which either can- 
not be demonstrated to be false, or is not contained in, as form- 
ing a part of, the old systems, which he so vehemently repudi- 
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ates, and which may not be unfolded with as much fullness and 
force without a word of blasphemy—a word of disrespect to 
reverential forms and ceremonies, a word of heresy against es- 
tablished creeds—a word of dissent from the most approved doc- 
trines of the Churches, as Mr. Parker himself could desire. 
In saying this we do not mean to confine ourselves or refer to 
the Calvinistic standards with which alone Mr. Parker seems 
to have had any familiarity. His constantly quoted trio, 
which for him represents the popular theology, is Edwards, 
Hopkins, and Emmons ; names which require no word of ours 
to characterize them. The doctrines of universal love and equal 
justice in God, is common to our Formulas. We never de- 
nounce a man for declaring that “the manifestation of the 
spirit is given to every man we withal ”—and this covers all 
that is good and valuable in Parker’s theory of a universal in- 
spiration. Even his theory of a universal salvation is as true 
with us as with him, and on the same condition—a condition 
which he believes will be fulfilled and complied with. We 
on philosophic grounds fear it will not, and on Scripture 
grounds believe it will not; the condition namely that all 
men will act up to, and obey the light with regard to their duties 
which may be given them. Without it, and in conscious and 
intentional rebellion against the known will of God, no one, not 
even Mr. Parker, supposes that a moral being will or can be 
made happy. He thinks he has reason for believing, that all 
intelligent beings will come to such a willing submission to the 
will of God, We wish we could se¢ reason to hope for such a 
result, but we are as confident we see reason to believe that 
many never will come to any such blissful issue of their being, 
as he is of the contrary. But the fault is their own, their 
chosen, voluntary, inexcusable fault. 

Mr. Parker seems to think that great good would come to 
men from getting rid of any sense of obligation to Christ. 
Forgiveness is a mercy that does not belong to his theology, 
not even to his hopes. He expects and wishes to suffer for 
every fault and transgression of his, if not in this world, yet 
in the next, and he had a little rather it would be in the next. 
“ Each man must be his own Christ, or he is no Christian.” 
(Discourse of Religion, p. 434.) “Jesus of Nazareth bears 
his own sins, not another’s.” (Ibid, 427.) Now, admit for the 
sake of the argument, that we are under no obligation to 
Christ, that the sense of obligation and of gratitude were 
without foundation; yet, looking at it ethically, from a moral 
point of view alone, and nothing is more certain than that the 
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sense of obligation and gratitude for favors received does not 
belittle the soul, does in no way endamage its virtue, either in 
quantity or aera f especially if the gratitude be towards a 
generous, unselfish benefactor, who expects no benefits in 
return for his disinterestedness. On the contrary, gratitude is 
a most healthy psychological “diathesis.” Nothing more fa- 
vors and promotes the most delicate and the rarest of all 
virtues. A sense of obligation and of gratitude to Christ, can 
do no harm, then, even if there be no good foundation for it 
in fact. It certainly is not bestowing upon Him what is or can 
be due to any other, unless that other be ourselves; and if it 
is, the bestowal can do vs no harm. It may take away a little 
of our boldness, make some abatement to our self-complacency ; 
and that will do no harm to the most of us. 

In like manner, Mr. Parker thinks that men ought to be 
freed as speedily as possible from all fear of God, and of an 
eternal Hell. But suppose again, as before, that these fears 
are groundless. Mr. Parker would have men do right. Does 
this fear prevent them from doing so? Did man, woman or 
child, A ota Mr. Parker himself, ever fear God, or Hell, 
when he was conscious of having done what was right, and 
only that? The thing is impossible. There is no fear except 
the fear of man, in doing right, in keeping one’s conscience 
undefiled. Whatever force or influence, therefore, there may 
be in the fear of God and of Hell, must be in the direction of 
what Mr. Parker would have men pursue as their souls’ health 
and welfare. We cannot see how they would pursue it more 
earnestly, or with a purer zeal, if that fear were abated. It is 
indeed true that Christianity and “the popular theology ” al- 
low certain things, and quite possibly compel another, which 
Mr. Parker thinks they ought not. They allow of slavery, 
but they do not compel it. ‘No man, not even the most bigoted 
devotee of “the popular theology,” ever thought that Christ- 
ianity required him to be a slaveholder, or felt a single emo- 
tion of “fear,” either of God or of Hell, because he was not a 
slaveholder. We have alluded to the possibility of Christ- 
ianity’s compelling woat Mr. Parker thinks ought not to 
be compulsory. But we are not quite sure what he does 
mean, on this point, from that portion of his publications 
which we have seen. We refer to the doctrine of marriage, 
and the compelling a man to be faithful to the one wife 
he may have taken, even though his fancy may have run off 
to another woman. But of this, we do not design to speak, 
for our author has not, in the works under notice, expressed 
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himself distinctly, and we might do him injustice.* But 
granting that both the sense of gratitude for redemption and 
the fear of God, which a wise man of old thought was “the 
beginning of wisdom,” and the belief in future punishment, are 
all unfounded, we cannot see on what grounds Mtr. Parker can 
expect that their extinction would benefit mankind, how they 
hinder our virtue. Perhaps they do deepen our penitence, and 
Mr. Parker don’t think very highly of that sentiment. “Ifa 
man thinks himself a miserable offender, let him away with 
the offense and be done with the complaint at once and for- 
ever. It is dangerous to reiterate so sad a cry.” (Sermons of 
Religion, p. 20.) There are persons for whom that is easier 
said than done. 

We have now done with the first part of our undertaking, 
namely, to show what Mr. Parker, as a teacher, is,—not as a 
man; what are his denials and his doctrines. We are not to 
suppose that the two thousand that gather to hear him of a 
Sunday, nor the many more thousands that buy his books, 
edition after edition, ever do so for the mere love of what he 
teaches, of such denials and doctrines as we have seen exhib- 
ited. Not at all. No statistics can ever show how large a 
proportion of them are already debauched in heart and mind, 
utterly lost to all reverence for what is holy, all fear of God, 
all belief in future punishment; who go merely for the grati- 
fication of these depraved sentiments, and to be assured that 
there is nothing to fear, though they can hardly believe it 
themselves. No man, we say, can tell, and no man has a right 
to judge how many of them would never go near him for 
aught of good there may be in his teachings, orto have their 
good resolutions strengthened, their consciences enlightened, 
or their hearts awakened to a juster sense of their destiny and 
their responsibility. But as human nature is, we know that a 
large part of the followers that such preaching and such 
teaching will attract, are of this kind. Others and persons of 
a less hopeless character, there doubtless are. Mr. Parker is 
a hopeful man himself. He holds out the brightest prospects. 
In his “Revival which we need,” he describes the effect of 
religion as he teaches it, in this wise: 


“The growth of economy, industry, riches; the power of chaste love, passion 
and affection, going hand in hand, taking sweet counsel together. The growth of 





* In his Sermons on Theism, p. 342, he speaks not only of “involuntary sin- 
gleness—painful and against nature ;” but also of ‘‘ill-assorted wedlock begun in 
haste, repented of at leisure, but made permanent by statute and public opinion.” 


VOL. XI.—NO. IV. 
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justice, humanity, charity. Only think of it! Forts turned into pleasure grounds, 
all training fields converted into public gardens; ships of war the penny-posters 
of the deep; arsenals changed to museums; jails become hospitals; not a gal- 
lows in America; slavery all ended, black slavery, white slavery; no murder; no 
theft, prostitution gone; no beastial lust anywhere, but human love forever ; 
poverty ended, drunkenness all banished; no staggering in the street, not an 
Irishman drunk, noteven a member of Congress; no kidnapper between the seas; 
no liar in the chair of governor or broker.” 


Surely this is desirable, for a certain class at least, “no pov- 
erty,” “no jails,” not a gallows in all America, no “enforced ce- 
libacy, not more grateful to maid than to man, and meant for 
neither,” and the bare promise of such things will gather a 
crowd around any man. It will gather all who have fear of 
jails, all who look with personal concern towards a possible 
gallows—all men whom poverty like a grim monster drags 
unwillingly to an unloved drudgery of daily toil, all the fad- 
ing spinsters doomed to “a forced celibacy, not more grateful 
to maid than to man.” Multitudes in their eagerness for the 
result will forget or neglect to ask how, and by what means, all 
this is to be brought about. And Mr. Parker has nowhere 
told us, except that it is to come, by every man, woman, and 
child’s doing what is right. He has proposed no new motives 
or inducements to influence them in that direction. He has 
proposed to abolish some of those which have been hither- 
to relied upon. But he brings no new ones and even enfee- 
bles, by generalizing, most of those that he would permit to 
remain. But he would havea glorious religion, a glorious 
state of society, as the result—a glorious state—if he could only 
get it—in which men and women too, are to enjoy to the fullest 
extent “every limb of the body—every faculty of the soul with 
every power acquired over man or matter,”—“ passion and af- 
fection going hand in hand,”—-“ no poverty, no man or maid 
doomed to a forced celibacy ungrateful to either.” If he can 
secure wealth and marriage with his “ passional and affection- 
al love,” “ going hand in hand,” to all his hearers, he will not 
want for hearers in some generations to come, we fear; not a 
poor man in all the world, not even an old maid living in “ invol- 
untary singleness.” Why! the millennium or something a thou- 
sand fold better is upon us. Ho, ye idlers, no more poverty, 
ye vagabonds, “no more jails, not a gallows in all America,” 
not even a disconsolate spinster pining for a husband in “ in- 
voluntary singleness, painful and against nature,” but free mar- 
riage and free love for all and a plenty to live upon. None 
obliged to abide an ill assorted marriage, “ more hateful than 
celibacy itself.” 

We are well aware that sarcasm and ridicule prove nothing, 
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except a revelation of the animus of him, who resorts to them. 
And if we have been tempted sometiines beyond the limits we 
had set to ourselves, we must offer in apology, the fact that 
never in our experience have we been so strongly tempted in 
that direction, and we readily acknowledge the incompatibilit 
of such things, with the solemn and awful subjects with which 
we have had to deal; life, death; Eternity, Redemption; a 
dying Saviour, dying for lost men, and man dying and lost be- 
cause he will not accept that Saviour; these are subjects too 
solemn for even the amount of levity implied in ridicule; too 
soul-subduing for even so much of bitterness as would be neces- 
sary for successful sarcasm. 

But there is another, perhaps more important, view to be 
taken of this whole subject, viz: the Philosophical grounds 
of Mr. Parker’s Theology, which we reserve for another Ar- 


ticle. 
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Arr. IIL—PARTON’S AARON BURR, DISSECTED BY A 
NONAGEN ARIAN.* 


The Life and Times of Aaron Burr, Lieutenant Colonel in 
the army of the Revolution, United States Senator, Vice 
President of the United States, &c. By J. Parron, author 
of “ Humorous Poetry of the English Language,” “ Life of 
Horace Greeley,” &c. New York: Mason Brothers. 1858. 
pp. 696. 


Tue object of the above mentioned work is undoubtedly a 
very bold one. It is nothing less than the reversal in the pub- 
lic mind of a judgment passed by it, with great unanimity, 
more than half a century since, upon the character of Aaron 
Burr. A judgment sanctioned by an undisturbed acquiescence 
for such a length of time, should seem to render its reversal a 
hopeless undertaking in the conception of ordinary minds; 
and, indeed, of all, except those who seek notice and distine- 
tion by affecting to have made discoveries of facts which had 
escaped the observation of others; or to have the capacity of 
deducing, from known and acknowledged facts, conclusions 
which have been overlooked by the great mass of the commu- 
nity. A few instances there are of persons who have the 
ambition to make themselves conspicuous by their writings, 
even though they should fail to change public opinion in re- 
gard. to the subject of their efforts. Some few writers of this 
class have recently appeared in England; one of whom has 
undertaken to relieve the character of Richard IIT, from the 
merited execration of centuries. Another, with much facility 
of diction, seeks to purge in the menstruum of the “ Holy 
Roman Communion,” the name of the first Mary of that 
kingdom from the epithet of “bloody.” In the same spirit, 
if not in imitation of those writers, Mr. Parton has labored 





* Notwithstanding that a review of ‘‘ Parton’s Life of Aaron Burr,” appeared 
in our April Number, the reader will be pleased to see the following critique 
upon the same work, worthless as that volume is in itself. It is written by a 
venerable gentleman now in the nineeth year of his age, who has a high reputa- 
tion as a scholar and a civilian ; and whose familiarity with the leading men, and 
with the prominent events of our Revolutionary history, renders him eminently 
qualified to speak authoritatively of such a work as that now under examination. 
We have, also, in our possession, the same author’s ‘“‘ PersonAL REMINISCENCES 
or GeneRaL WasuinerTon,” which we shall hereafter publish over his own name. 
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through nearly 700 pages, with much industry, and considera- 
ble facility of style, to rescue from the deep grave of public 
execration the buried honors of Aaron Burr, gory in the blood 
of the murdered Hammtron. 

With what success his efforts have been crowned, it is the 
object of this Article to examine. That the subject of his 
work, Aaron Burr, was a man of extraordinary talent, both 
native and acquired, no person of sense will deny, or feel any 
disposition to question. His sire and grandsire, both of them 
highly eminent for their natural endowments, and for their 
acquirements in knowledge, as well as for the purity and ex- 
cellence of their lives and actions, the son of the one and the 
grandson of the other, was probably in certain gifts fully their 
equal. All accounts assure us that Burr had an aptitude and 
athirst for the acquirement of learning, rarely if ever sur- 
passed by any youth of his years. Industrious habits he early 
formed, which lasted him through a long life. It is said he 
habituated himself to only four hours of sleep out of the 
twenty-four, and thereby lengthened his active life a fifth or a 
sixth beyond that of ordinary students or professional men. 
He was but a little over nineteen when the Revolutionary 
War broke out; and embarking immediately in it as a volun- 
teer, of great promise, as he certainly was, he soon obtained a 
commission; and as advancements in the military ranks were 
at first very rapid, he received a field commission before he 
was twenty-one years old, and was in active service for four or 
five campaigns, when, on account of impaired health, he re- 
signed. He no doubt was as efficient as his situation and 
grade of office would allow, for no one ever doubted his brave- 
ry, or his solicitude for an opportunity for its display; but he 
was by no means as serviceable as Mr. Parton has represented, 
as will hereafter be shown. 

On resigning his commission in the Army, Col. Burr re- 
sumed the study of Law, which he had barely commenced 
when the War broke out, and pursued it now with his accus- 
tomed assiduity. Taking advantage of the lax state of the 
rules of admission to the Bar in the State of New York at 
that period, he gained admittance after a very short course 
of study. The Bar was, at that time, a promising field to 
a beginner of prompt talents and entire self-confidence, both 
of which Burr possessed in an eminent degree. By the 
Laws of the State, loyalists, or tories, were prohibited from 
practising in the Courts; and such were a large portion of the 
members of the Bar of the entire State, embracing some of the 
largest practitioners ; while nearly all the eminent members of 
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the whig portion of the Bar were already immersed in politics, 
and thereby withdrawn from practice. Under these circum- 
stances, Burr, being one of the first and most prominent of 
the newly admitted members, found himself almost immedi- 
ately in the enjoyment of a large and lucrative practice, giving 
full scope to his precocious talents and requiring their exer- 
cise, and rose in a very brief time to the position to which he 
aspired, the head of his profession. While he devoted him- 
self entirely to his professional duties, his practice was proba- 
bly the most lucrative of any member of it. Nor had he any 
rival in the profession, in point of fame, except ALEXANDER 
Hamitron, who was a year or two after Burr at the Bar; and 
whose attention at first being divided between Law and Poli- 
tics, soon became wholly absorbed in the latter. Burr, there- 
fore, for a number of years, had no equal in point of amount 
of business and of profits, until he began to indulge in the 
desire of political promotion, to which his profession was the 
readiest road. To this, unfortunately probably to himself, cer- 
tainly to his country, he at length yielded. As a practitioner 
at the Bar, Col. Burr was so and deservedly celebrated for 
his indefatigable preparation of his cases, for his adroit man- 
agement of them on trial, and for his forcible and efficient 
discussion of their merits, so that he soon gained the fame of a 
very successful advocate. But to assert, as Mr. Parton has in 
his volume, that, in the long course of his practice of at least 
thirty years, first and last, he never lost a case, is ridiculous be- 
yond measure. 

To dwell upon Col. Burr’s political career, singularly efficient 
at first and for aseries of years, and propitious to his aims and 
aspirations, but in the result so disastrous to himself and profit- 
less to his country, would require a sketch of the entire pe- 
riod; and to speak of his private life, a continued scene of 
mystery and intrigue, we should need to follow him through 
his entire history. This is the chosen province of the author 
of the work before us, and to that we will now attend. 

Mr. Parton commences by affecting to clear the ground of 
the rubbish of mistaken opinions formerly held as to the real 
character of the hero of his work. And in this category, he 
expressly includes the work of Matthew L. Davis, the literary 
legatee of Col. Burr, and to whom were confided all the pa- 
pers which he chose to leave behind him ; believing, no doubt, 
that time had carried with it to its silent abode all the cotem- 
poraries of Burr in his earlier career, or, at least, all who had, 
at that period, arrived at observing and adult years. One, at 
least, however, survives, with a memory not so much impaired 
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as to receive fiction for fact. Of the qualifications of Mr. 
Parton to relate with historical accuracy, events to which his 
memory cannot reach, a few prominent instances of historical 
errors may be selected, out of the multitude with which his 
volume abounds. 

In Chapter IV, entitled the “Education of Aaron Burr,” 
his uncle and guardian, Tnrorny Epwarps, is stated to be a 
puritanical clergyman, and pastor of the Church in Newark, 
where Burr was born, and a successor, in that station, of his 
father, the Rev. A. Burr. Whereas, in point of fact, that 
uncle and guardian was a merchant, then residing in Newark, 
where he continued to reside until Burr was nearly through 
his College course, or till 1771, when he returned to his former 
residence in his father’s life-time in Stockbridge, Mass. Mr. 
Edwards was much in public life, and was for many years 
Judge of Probate for Berkshire County, but never for a day 
in his entire life was he a clergyman. And such is the reck- 
less indifference to facts in a work boasted of as written for 
the correction of erroneous notions, that, at p. 623, the author 
speaks of this same gentleman, as the “Hon. Timothy Ed- 
wards!” 

Again, in speaking of the celebrated Doctor Bellamy, of 
whom, for a short time, Burr was a pupil, he states him (Dr. 
B.) to have studied divinity with Dr. Jonathan Edwards; 
whereas, in point of fact, Dr. Edwards never saw Dr. Bellamy 
until after the latter had become a distinguished preacher, who 
called upon Dr. Edwards and preached for him at Northamp- 
ton ; avery interesting account of which has been repeatedly 
published. 

Again, in regard to other events not pertaining to the sub- 
ject of his volume, on p. 171, Robert Livingston is spoken of 
as one of the framers of the Constitution of the United States ; 
whereas the only delegates to that Convention from New 
York, were Roserrt Yares, ALEXANDER Hammon, and Joun 
Lansina. 

Again, in speaking of the events of the French Revolution, 
the Hight of the King is said to have been in 1790; whereas it 
took place on the 21st of June, 1791. 

These are a few specimens of the historical accuracy of a 
writer who announces his object to be to correct the errors of 
all former tradition and written statements in regard to the 
life of Aaron Burr! In the main body of his narrative, the 
misstatements are almost innumerable ; and indeed much of it 
is mere fiction. But why, it may be asked, be at the pains of 
exposing these errors? Such a book, it may be said, can do 
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no harm. With people of information, this is indeed true; 
but these are a small minority of the entire population. The 
book is said to have had a large sale and a popular run, which 
was undoubtedly the prime inducement of its author in its 
preparation. But another object is apparent to the reader; 
and that is, the manifest desire of the writer to trick out, in 
an alluring garb, a character which is obviously one of his 
approval, if not of his admiration. Occasionally, indeed, a 
hint is thrown out as if to check or qualify somewhat the 
reader’s approbation of the hero; but this affected candor only 
serves to make that approbation itself the more secure. Anoth- 
er specific object of the writer, is very apparent throughout the 
work. It is to make the character of Aaron Burr appear 
more estimable, comparatively, than that of him who is styled 
his rival, Atexanper Hamitron. Upon Hamilton’s actions, 
when incidentally mentioned, the writer never fails to com- 
ment with unsparing severity, however justifiable and patri- 
otic those actions were. And finally, on one of the last pages 
of his book, the author comes out with his express preference 
for the character of Burr. This much, however, he might 
have omitted, for there is nothing in the entire work which 
manifests the least approbation of Hamilton’s character, nor 
regret at his untimely death; while of the character of Burr 
there is much of approbation and admiration. 

That we may proceed more methodically with our criticism 
upon the work before us, we shall, in some measure, follow 
the writer in the order of his own narrative. 

Chapter Fifth, entitled “The Volunteer,” describes the as- 
sault upon Quebec, and the fall of Gen. Montgomery. This 
whole story is, with little exception, an entire fiction. So far 
as Burr’s actions are professed to be given, the story now told 
is not warranted, nor even countenanced, by the reports at the 
time, nor by any writer, or traditionary account in existence, 
until more than half a century after that memorable disaster. 
Nor were the splendid achievements of Burr, as herein stated, 
ever heard of until some hired dunce, or mischievous lover of 
a hoax, published in a New York newspaper the story of 
Burr’s bearing off Montgomery upon his shoulders; a thing 
which he could no more have done than he could have shoul- 
dered an elephant. The silly fable runs, that Burr not only 
shouldered Montgomery, but ran a very considerable distance 
with him upon his back, knee-deep in snow, while the victo- 
rious and pursuing enemy were within forty paces of him. 
He states, also, that at the first and only discharge of a can- 
non, all who were near Montgomery fell, together with their 
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leader, except Barr and his guide; and that no one yielded to 
Burr’s appeal to go forward, though urged, as he says, “ al- 
most to the point of mutiny.” And then it was, that Burr, 
with his usual coolness and sagacity, concludes to shoulder the 
dead body of the General, — to bear him through the deep 
snow to the camp, half a mile off, with a host of the enemy at 
his back ; the Chaplain, his old College friend, being witness 
of the exploit. ‘ 

The records of impudent folly cannot afford a parallel to 
this tale, couched in Mr. Parton’s most elaborate effort at 
eloquence. The truth is, that Burr was neither at the side of 
Montgomery when slain, nor in the party under his immediate 
command; but in that commanded by Arnold, who conducted 
the attack at the other end of the lower town, and who suc- 
ceeded in forcing his way into it; but having his leg shattered 
by a musket ball, was carried to the camp, and the command 
devolved upon Col. Morgan. He pushed further on, until the 
repulse of Montgomery’s party enabled Carleton to bring the 
whole of his force against him, and overpower him by num- 
bers, and cut off his retreat; and after a protracted and brave 
resistance, he was compelled to surrender with his whole 
party, of whom, Burr was one. Burr doubtless fought bravely 
while resistance was proper, for his courage was never ques- 
tioned. Being a mere volanteer, an officer by favor,’and a 
Captain in effect, though without a commission of any grade, 
Burr is not spoken of in any historical account of that disas- 
trous event. The Officers were all immediately set at liberty 
by Gov. Carleton. But the fame of “little Burr’s” achieve- 
ments, overwhelming the country, filling all mouths, and elec- 
trifying Congress and General Washington, was never heard 
of, (the above mentioned hoax excepted,) until made public in 
Anno Domini, 1858, by J. Parton, “ Author of the Life of 
Horace Greeley,” &c.! The “agonizing suspense” of his 
sister was not relieved by the published accounts of the broth- 
er’s achievements, but by his personal presence at her own 
fireside in Litchfield, Conn., where he arrived in due and 
proper time trom Quebec. 

This statement in regard to the capture of Burr, and of his 
coming to Connecticut a prisoner on parol, cannot be verified 
by any printed authority, for none such could be expected ; 
but must depend upon the veracity of the writer of this 
Article, who hereby asserts, that he received the account of 
the arrival of Burr at his house in Litchfield, from the mouth 
of Burr’s brother-in-law, the Hon. Tapping Reeve. The story 
of Burr’s remaining in Arnold’s camp throughout the winter, 
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of his being appointed by him as Brigade-Major ; of his hold- 
ing that Office until the American troops were driven from 
before Quebec by Gen. Burgoyne; of his separation from 
Arnold on the Sorel in a mutinous manner, such as must have 
subjected him to ruin and disgrace as an Officer, is an entire 
fabrication, from beginning to end. Not a word of it can be 
—— from any historical work. So far from it, authentic 

se ti that Arnold was superseded in the command by 
Gen. Wooster, and almost immediately after repaired to Mon- 
treal, and took the command there more than a month before 
the arrival of the first British reinforcements at Quebec, which 
was not until May 7th, 1776, when Gen. Thomas, then in com- 
mand, immediately made a rapid retreat to the station on the 
Three Rivers; where, dying, he was succeeded by Gen. Sulli- 
van. Arnold still remained at Montreal, and was never at the 
Sorel, the scene of the described separation from Burr, except 
to pass its mouth on his way, without troops, early in April, to 
his command at Montreal.* 

In treating of Col. Burr’s military career, Mr. Parton next 
informs us of his residence in the family of Gen. Washington, 
for a short time, as one of his aids-de-camp ; but that not 
being pleased with the situation, he declined further service in 
that capacity, and became the Aid of Gen. Putnam. The 
truth is, Burr never was an aid-de-camp ot Washington. He 
resided a short time in the General’s family, but soon betrayed 
such qualities of mind and heart, as prevented his receiving 
the appointment which he was ambitious of obtaining ; and the 
failure of it was the cause of a deep-rooted enmity to that 
illustrious man, which he cherished during his whole life ; 
always indulging in detractions from Washington’s fame, both 
civil and military, and manifesting an opposition to his admin- 
istration, enhanced in bitterness by his personal grudge in not 
being able to impose upon his discerning mind. 

While an aid-de-camp to Gen. Putnam, Mr. Parton, by way 
of episode, more than from any necessary connection with his 
military career, repeats and examines the story that Burr 
accomplished the seduction of a very young lady, unforta- 
nately at the time in the hands of the public enemies of her 
father; a highly respectable man, and of respectable con- 
nections ; leading her thereby to a course of conduct which 
ended in rendering her character conspicuously infamous. 

But to return to military exploits. Mr. Parton informs the 





* See Marshall’s Life of Washington, and other historical accounts of the cam- 
paigns of 1775-6, in Canada, 
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public, that Col. Burr, on the day of the retreat of our army 
from New York, saved a brigade from certain capture or 
destruction by his own individual authority, wresting the com- 
mand from Gen. Knox, the Officer to whom it was entrusted, 
with strict directions to maintain this post at all hazards ; and 
that Burr, on his own personal responsibility, led them all to a 
place of safety, with the exception of a few in the rear who 
were cut off by the inclosing force of the enemy. Now, in the 
first place, Gen. Knox, who was commander of the Artillery, 
never commanded a Brigade of Infantry. And if he had been 
in command at the place stated, he was the last man to have 
yielded his post to a Junior Officer holding no commission, and - 
retending to no authority from a higher power so to do. 
Doubtless the public are indebted to Mr. Parton for this first 
intimation of this great achievement; for in addition to its 
never having been heard of before, Mr. Parton informs us that 
Gen. Wasuineron makes no mention of it in any communica- 
tion extant to Congress, nor did he make any in a General 
Order at the time; and he says, with like fidelity to the truth, 
that Col. Burr complained of the suppression as a great act of 
injustice to him, imputing it to Gey. Wasutnaton’s dislike and 
enmity. And the friends of Col. Burr’s fame have the like 
cause of complaint against all the historians of the Revolu- 
tionary War down to this day; since they have all failed to 
chronicle any of the signal military exploits of their favorite. 
Even the great foray of some two thousand British troops into 
Orange County, laying waste a considerable part of it, which 
was met, checked, set dsieen back by Col. Burr with a com- 
paratively insignificant force, and the capture of the picket- 
guard by him, seems to have been passed over in silence by 
the historians of those times. So, also, Burr’s achievements in 
the affair at East Haven, and New Haven, Conn., where he is 
represented as haranguing the students on the College-green, 
and leading them out against Gov. Tryon, all this is in like 
matter omitted by the historians. In truth, that whole narra- 
tive is a sheer fiction, from beginning to end, with scarce the 
semblance of truth in it; as is well known by tradition and 
even by the testimony of living witnesses. That Burr was a 
good disciplinarian and a brave soldier, we suppose was never 
questioned ; but that he was the knight-errant and the military 
Samson that he is here represented, we believe was never 
imagined by any one save by Mr. J. Parton. 
Col. Burr’s political career not having commenced until 
some twelve years after the termination of his military life, 
and being much more within the compass of living memory, 
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Mr. Parton, in his description of it, has drawn much less on 
his imagination. The era of the formation of the present 
Constitution of the United States, and of the Federal Admin- 
istration under it, opened a wide field for public discussion 
through the press, both of principles and of facts, affording a 
wholesome correctness of statement in regard to the latter. 
In the political field, Col. Burr was doubtless very efficient, 
and for a considerable length of time, no one was more suc- 
cessful. Possessing a genius for intrigue, unfettered by prin- 
ciple, borne up by talents of a high reputation acquired at the 
Bar, and which were now directed to one object, his own exal- 
tation, he rose to the Senate of the United States as if per 
saltem, and then attained the Vice Presidency, the second 
Office in the gift of the nation. The duties of that Office, as 
presiding Officer of the United States Senate, he performed in 
a manner highly creditable to himself. But here his good 
fortune seems to have ended. The success of his intrigue in 
gaining an equal footing with Mr. Jefferson, in the number of 
votes given by the Electors of President and Vice President, 
and thereby throwing the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, although the very object of his ambitious hopes, 
was the ground-work and cause of his declining popularity, 
and extinguished his hopes of reaching the goal of his ambi- 
tion in what seemed to him the most direct and promising way. 
The long struggle in the House of Representatives, though it 
does not appear that Burr countenanced it, excited a strong 
jealousy in the minds of his original partisans and epee 
and was the cause of his rapid decline in popularity with them. 
Had he fallen short a vote or two in the Electoral College, no 
room would have existed for such a jealousy; or, had he 
= awaited the voluntary retirement of Jefferson, it is 
1ighly probable he might have been the fortunate successor. 
That struggle, however, having been the cause of an altera- 
tion in the Constitution, as to the mode of future elections to 
those two Offices, together with his loss of popularity, rendered 
his prospects desperate in the course first adopted, and induced 
him to seek elevation through another channel; to wit, as 
Governor of the State of New York. This post, in itself a 
highly honorable station, he regarded as quite as promising 
from which to aspire to the Presidency, as that of Vice Presi- 
dent, after the Constitutional change just mentioned. In this 
plan he failed ; and out of chagrin and from revenge against 
the supposed author of his disappointment, he resorted to a 
measure fatal to the life of his selected antagonist. Thwarted 
in his hopes of ever attaining any higher elevation than a 
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gallows in his own country, he now had recourse to a con- 
spiracy ; the object of which was the division of the Union, 
and, by the aid of a band of desperadoes, the invasion and 
dismemberment or conquest of a country at peace with the 
United States, and then constituting himself the despotic ruler 
of such seceding States and conquered regions of country. 
The conspiracy exploded before any overt act of the meditated 
treason was committed ; and thus the peace of the nation re- 
mained unbroken, and Burr escaped the punishment which his 
crimes would have surely brought upon fis head. 

Col. Burr’s influence, while in public life, was at all times 
exerted against the National Administration of Washington. 
During that of Adams, he held no place in the National Gov- 
ernment, but was busily employed in legislative concerns 
in the State of New York. But he was head-manager of all 
machinations against the Federal Government, and of the 
plots which produced its overthrow. During the Administra- 
tion of Jefferson, his political course was so equivocal as to 
excite the distrust of both parties, and to prevent either from 
having any relations with him, both believing him to be 
totally destitute of integrity. 

The fatal duel with Hamilton was, in all probability, the 
original inducement with Burr for the desperate plan of the 
dismemberment of the Union, and the invasion of Mexico. Find- 
ing his last hopes of elevation in the United States extinguish- 
ed in the blood of Hamilton, and his personal safety jeopar- 
dized, then it was, that his reckless and insatiable ambition en- 
tered upon this chimerical plan. The real object in view, he 
attempted to disguise under the garb of a great land specula- 
tion; but every step in the scheme disclosed what was in truth 
its real character. In consequence, his teeming prospects 
were now reduced to the hope of escaping an ignominious 
punishment, and of evading even a sterner fate by a skulking 
flight from a country, of which he recently aspired to be its 
Chief Magistrate ! 

This dark chapter in the life of Aaron Burr has been glossed 
over by his biographer as gently as the public records of the 
country, and its public sentiment, then and since, will allow. 
And yet, all those of us who were then living, and at years of 
discretion, must still hold in vivid recollection the shock in the 
public mind, which that event produced. The voice of party 
spirit was silenced. The licensed indulgence of its feelings 
were hushed. The astounding fact was by all conceded, that 
the second Officer of the Government of the United States had 
been guilty of deliberate Murder in malice prepense! and that 
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a man, second to no man then living among us, in talent and 
influence, was the victim of that Murder! All who remem- 
ber the correspondence of the parties then published, will con- 
cur in the opinion then universally expressed, that Burr deter- 
mined, from the outset, to bring this issue to a deadly conflict. 

Even Mr. Parton, in effect, concedes this, (p. 344.) Indeed, 
wherever, in the volume, Burr is described, alluding to this 
event, it is always as justifying his conduct, and even vaunt- 
ing over it. Thus, the celebrated Jeremy Bentham says, that 
Burr declared he “ was sure of being able to kill him ;” and, 
Bentham adds, “I thought it little better than a murder,” 
(p. 521.) His whole conversation with Bentham shows that 
Burr affected to glory over a deed which made him an exile 
and an outlaw. hed, in the latter part of that volume, Mr. 
Parton seems to take special satisfaction in recurring to 
Burr’s free and boastful conversations upon the subject of the 
duel. 

But, what far exceeds all the Author’s other statements, is 
that delineated on p. 617; where Burr’s visit tothe scene of 
the duel is described, and his own minute account of the whole 
affair is given with triumphant and self-applauding exultation. 
This visit is stated to have taken place twenty-five years after 
the event, and consequently when Burr was more than seventy 
years old. Burr is represented to have displayed in his de- 
scription of the affair all the fire and eloquence ot his best days; 
and the biographer clothes the narrative in the best dress of 
his choicest style. This, we believe, is the first instance of an 
assassin’s voluntarily visiting the scene of a deliberate murder, 
as that of Hamilton unquestionably was; and it stamps upon 
the character of Aaron Burr, if possible, a deeper infamy, than 
even the atrocious duel exulted in! 

In giving an account of Col. Burr’s “ Exile,” “ Escape,” 
&c., asthe chapters of the biography are entitled,-comprising 
a period of about five years, which were little else than a blank 
in his life, Mr. Parton is unrestrained, either by cotemporaneous 
or subsequent documents, and seems to have given full play to 
his imagination and love of fiction. Burr is represented as full 
of plans, great and small, all of which are described as having 
been ingeniously concerted ; but in all, for some inconceivable 
cause, he is disappointed. He remains in England, where he 
first landed, until driven from it apparently without cause ; he 
visits Sweden and Germany without apparent object; he gets 
into France with much difficulty, and out of it with much 
greater; being compelled, sorely against his will, to remain for 
a long time, and that, too, for no assignable reason. Going to 
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Europe with scanty means, he was speedily reduced to want. 
The account of his destitution is the almost constant subject of 
the biographer’s commiseration. He is described, in a num- 
ber of instances, as reduced to a single sous ; and then, with- 
out any cause stated, as in the possession of abundant funds; 
and, in all instances, these sources of relief are represented as 
of an unaccountable, mysterious origin and character. The 
number of cherished and disappointed hopes are more numer- 
ous than can be found in any Novel in our language; the most 
enigmatical of plots, hitherto conceived of, are here excelled ; 
and even the Mysteries of Udolpho does not permit their 
equal, 

At length Burr arrives in America. After skulking for a 
considerable time, during which, it is probable, the shai trial 
and acquittal of the long pending indictment for murder, (not 
mentioned by Mr. Parton, but by the Newspapers at the time,) 
by procurement of friends took place. Soon after which, it 
orobably was, that Burr opened an Office for the practice of 
ion. in a rather obscure place indicated by a little tin sign ; 
and we are told that, within twelve days, next after, he re- 
ceived $2,000 retaining fees, and for professional advice. 
Through a long series of more than twenty years’ practice, we 
are informed he was invariably successful in every instance— 
he being too wise or teo conscientious to engage for a client 
whose cause was not just, or which might not be proved to be 
so! And yet, it is conceded by Mr. Parton, that Burr’s com- 
pany was shunned by respectable people, and that no respect- 
able lawyer would consent to be associated with him in any 
ease. And, though living in habits of personal economy and 
exemplary temperance, he died in a state of entire destitution, 
the result of his boundless generosity to unfortunate applicants 
for charity, against whom he would never shut his hand; 
though he never experienced any difficulty in doing so to the 
demands of his honest creditors. And during his long and en- 
tire disconnection with public affairs of every kind, which fol- 
lowed his return from Europe, and which all have heretofore 
supposed to have been as real as it was apparent, the public 
are now informed by Mr. Parton, that Col. Burr was the pri- 
mary and really efticient cause of the overthrow of the Vir- 

inia control in national affairs, and of the elevation of GeneERAL 
» porte to the Presidential chair! ! 

The private character of Col. Burr is, in the work before us, 
described as not less extraordinary for its singular and mysterious 
aspects, than his public character. Endowed by nature with 
a handsome person, of engaging manners, with a cunning un- 
restrained by a single particle of principle, or of feeling which 
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did not minister to self-indulgence, self-gratification, and the 
pride of success, he became the greatest of favorites in female 
society, in which he took delight ; and the greatest of deceiv- 
ers. Within his strictly domestic relations, his conduct is rep- 
resented to have been amiable, affectionate, and exemplary ; 
but, outside of that narrow circle, he is described as mischiev- 
ous, depraving, and depraved. The number of females in- 
veigled by hisarts into imprudent literary correspondence with 
him, seems to have been surprisingly great, not only from Mr. 
Parton’s work, but that of a former and chosen biographer, 
M. L. Davis, to whom Burr confided all his papers containing 
an immense mass of letters and copies of letters, from and to 
ladies, with whom he carried on a secret correspondence. 
These, Col. Burr put into Mr. Davis’ hands; who, having perused 
them, proposed to Burr to have them destroyed. But Burr 
refused, preferring, it seems, to have the trophies of his amours 
preserved during his life, and then to be disposed of at the 
discretion of his literary executor. And he, out of regard 
to the reputation of Col. Burr, burnt them of course. Yet, 
Mr. Parton asserts that the destruction was not complete; for 
that many of them were known long after to have been in ex- 
istence, to the danger of living victims of his seductive arts. 
What became of these letters, or what their contents were, 
does not appear; and yet, from the nature and object of Mr. 
Parton’s work, it is quite certain that information of this sort, 
if known, would not have been withheld. In fine, Col. Burr 
himself “affected to be an extraordinary man, and an extraor- 
dinary man he most certainly was;” extraordinary for his 
talents, and quite as extraordinary for his vices, both public 
and private. 

In respect to the work before us, considered as a biography, 
it may be said of it, that it is conceived and executed in a 
manner well calculated for effect upon young, unlearned, and 
sensitive readers; and with them, it is sure to have a mischiev- 
ous influence. But, with those who lived in the days in which 
the events transpired of which it purports to treat, and with 
all other sensible and well-informed readers, it will be held in 
disgust, for its disregard to truth, its utter destitution of moral 
taste and principle, its ignorance of the times and events which 
it pretends to delineate, for its attempt to rescue the character 
of Aaron Burr from inerited reproach and detestation ; and for 
its instituted comparison between the characters of Burr and 
Hamilton, advantageous to the former and calumniatory to 
the latter, whose principles and actions were as noble, disin- 
terested, patriotic, and useful to his country, as those of Burr 
were mean, selfish, unpatriotic, and mischievous. The work, 
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in the estimation of the better class of readers, betrays an utter 
want of consistency, of any decent regard even, to the appear- 
ance of truth. 

His self-contradictions are gross, numerous, and palpable, 
without the least attempt to excuse or palliate them. Such, 
for instance, as his assertion in divers places, that Burr was un- 
skilled in the use of the pistol; and in other places that he was 
a fatal and deadly shot; and in his declaration that he knew 
he could kill Hamilton, and in the instances given of his being 
able to hit, and actually hitting, a small mark at much greater 
than duelling distance. Such, also, is Burr’s alleged low estimate 
of the mental capacity of women, and the subsequent statement 
that he held their taste and capacity in high estimation, &c., &c. 
So, also, Mr. Parton, in his account of the second marriage of 
Aaron Burr, states that it took oa when Burr was seventy- 
eight years old. He then describes a number of years of agree- 
ment and disagreement; of cohabiting, and of living separately ; 
of seasons of love, and of aversion; there is a petition for 
divorce by the wife for alleged infidelity of the husband, he 
being on the verge of eighty years, and his vigorous denial of 
the facts alleged, and his afterwards abandoning the defense, 
and admitting the truth of the allegation by a default; the 
cause is then supposed to lie in Court a long time, yet no de- 
cree of divorce is granted, and no cause assigned, though op- 
position had ceased ; the wife afterwards takes him home, and 
nurses him kindly many months, and afterwards suffers him in 
an entirely helpless condition to lie, and die, in a state of de- 
pendence upon the charity of others. All this interval of 
time cannot, upon any reasonable computation, have been less 
than, at least, four or five years; and yet, it is stated that he- 
died at the age of eighty years, seven months, and eight days. 

It is also stated, that at the time of Burr’s death there was a 
suit commenced in chancery which, had he lived to bring it to- 
a conclusion, could not have failed to be a successful one, and 
would have furnished a competent support to his daughter, 
eight years old at the time of his death. Who this daughter: 
was, or where she came from, nowhere appears; nor is she else- 
where mentioned. Mrs. Alston, whose death Col. Burr so. 
deeply deplored, is everywhere stated to be his only legitimate: 
child. The daughter in question could not have been the is- 
sue of the pts marriage ; for that took place much less than. 
eight years before his death; and, if an illegitimate child, she 
could not succeed to any property which he had at that time, 
or which might accrue to his heirs as such afterwards, unless 
by virtue of being constituted an heir by will in her favor ; of 

VOL. XI.—NO. IV. 
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which there is no pretense. This is such a recklessly impudent 
falsehood as almost seems conspicuous among the long array 
of its fellows. 

Such are some, but by no means all, of the bold falsehoods, 
the palpable inconsistencies, and self-contradictions, with which 
a work abounds, ushered into public notice with confident 
and supercilious claims of such superior means of knowledge 
in the author as has enabled him to correct the errors, not only 
of former writers, but public opinion in regard to his hero. 
The true character of Aaron Burr cannot be given in a con- 
densed form. It must be gathered from a review of his whole 
conduct, both public and private, through the long course of a 
much varied life, a life not wholly destitute of merit, but dis- 
closing, for the most part, the prostitution of uncommon abil- 
ities to unworthy purposes. Brilliant talents, he certainly 
possessed; but he had no claim to the character of a great 
man; for he was totally destitute of the prime ingredient of 
true greatness, integrity, guided by a sound, discriminating, 
and comprehensive judgment.* 





* Dyine Hours or Aaron Burr.—A late New York Observer contains extracts 
from a letter from a relative of the Burr family and of Ogden E. Edwards, who was 
Burr’s last friend, giving some facts as to the death of Burr, which have never 
before been published. The letter states, “‘ My , Ogden E. Edwards, 
who died in 1848, felt a grateful interest in Col. Burr, from the fact of his having, 
in his prosperous days, aided my grandfather, Timothy Edwards, in pecuniary 
difficulties. He admired also the mind which God had given him, which, in all 
his degradation, shone forth in the most brilliant and fascinating narrations. He 
spent a week at my father’s after he was seventy, and my impression of him, and 
of all he said and did, is very vivid. He was a hater of all mankind, a trifler with 
all womankind, and violated all the rights of hospitality in the license of his be- 
havior. Parton’s book isa tissue of lies, as far as family matters are related, and 
oh ! how evil in its influence upon young men! My father used to say that Burr’s 
killing Hamilton was the least of his crimes. 

“Mr. Edwards found that Burr was continually annoyed when he lived in Nas- 
sau street by a set of miserable beings who pretended to have claims upon his 
charity. One morning there were eighteen or twenty, each telling the story of his 
or her wrongs. The larger part were women. He snatched a shilling from under 
his pillow and threw it among them, saying with one of his withering looks, 
‘There, ye harpies, take the last cent I have.’ Mr. E. then removed him to Rich- 
mond, Staten Island; employed a faithful Irish nurse to attend him, and went 
down every day to see him. One day, as he approached the hotel, the nurse met 
him near the door, saying, ‘Indade, sir, he’s very bad, he wants the priest.’ Mr. E. 
sent her for the Dutch clergyman, and immediately entered Col. Burr's room. He 
found him struggling with death, and all he could understand was, ‘ Call the priest, 
call the priest.’ The nurse soon returned with a Catholic priest, but he did not 
enter the room. My added with a shudder, it was a fearful scene, and I 
never wish to speak of it again. My mother told me, three months before her 
death, that Ogden Edwards mentioned precisely the same circumstance to her. 

“We would gladly that the grave should hide all the dark catalogue. But the 
life of Col. Burr is a study of no mean interest and importance, and is it not of 
fearful import that the shoal upon which so gifted a being was wrecked should be 
discovered ?” 
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Art. IV.—CHURCH UNIVERSITIES. 


Proceedings of the Board of Trustees of the University of the 
South, at their session held at Beersheba, Grundy County, 
Tennessee. Montgomery: 1858. 


Tue subject of Education has been more prominently before 
the American mind, within the last few years, than at any for- 
mer period. This result is due, perhaps, to our greater prox- 
imity to Europe; for our Continent has, during the past half 
century, been gradually drifting Eastward, until it now almost 
touches the shores of the Old World. Brought as we are into 
constant intercourse with the most polished nations of Europe, 
it is but natural that we should endeavor to imitate our neigh- 
bors in those qualities which have gained for them the homage 
of mankind, and a laudable ambition will induce us to stu 
their institutions with a view to perfecting our own. While 
our former isolated position conferred great political advanta- 
ges, it was not without its complemental evils in separating us 
from the world of Letters, and compelling us to fall back upon 
our own slender scholastic resources. Nor has our position as 
a new people in a new country, been more favorable to the in- 
terests of learning. A population much less than that of 
France, and scattered over an area of territory nearly equal to 
the whole of Europe, has been too busily engaged in felling 
primeval forests, building cities, and opening avenues of trade, 
to care much for the elegant scholarship of the old country; 
the ocean was between them, and prevented that ameliorating 
influence which a closer proximity would have occasioned. 
But, within a comparatively briet period, numbers of the bet- 
ter educated of our — availing themselves of the increas- 
ed facilities for travel, have visited England and the Continent, 
and brought back with them a just admiration of the learning 
of the Old World. The result has been a proper desire to em- 
ulate it; but, as if eager to atone for past remissness, and to 
wipe off thestigma ofignorance which attaches to us asa people, 
they are determined to effect at one effort, that which in Europe 
has been the work of a thousand years. Nor has this feelin 
been confined to one section of our country ; it has coummenid 
simultaneous efforts in the North and the South, manifesting 
its presence in the former by an enlargement of the course of 
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study in the old Colleges, and an elevation of their require- 
ments for admission, and in the latter by building up new Col- 
leges, often endowed by the Legislatures of the respective 
States, the design being, in both sections, to reproduce in this 
country, a schebuihin similar to that which sheds so dazzling 
a lustre on the European name. 

Yet, desirable as this result must be acknowledged to be, it 
may fairly be questioned whether it is the proper method of ac- 
complishing any object to begin at the wrong end. Were the 

residing genius of Oxford, in a fit of spleen, to take up her 
lleges, dons, libraries, and all, and set them down in the 
midst of our vast territory, itis doubtful whether that renowned 
University would not be embarrassed to sustain its reputation. 
But wherefore? Are not our countrymen susceptible of as 
high mental cultivation as the Europeans? Assuredly; but a 
great University in a land urprepared to receive it, would be a 
painfully unwieldy object, not understood, and but ill appre- 
ciated. It would resemble the follower of the Bourbon clad in 


the gigantic figure of Achilles: 


“ But thou would’s soar a show 
Rather than hero ; 
And yet, by being 
A little less removed from present men 
In figure, thou cans’t sway them more; for all 
Would rise against thee now, asif to hunt 
A new found mammoth.” 





The founders of our New England Colleges were not blind 
to this; or perhaps necessity compelled them to adopt a course 
which sagacity would have recommended, and which has prov- 
ed favorable to the permanent growth of those institutions ; 
they adapted the course of study to the quality of the prepara- 
tory training throughout the country, elevating it as much as 

ible, and leaving room for a gradual development of it. 
Those Colleges were, indeed, thus subjected to serious disad- 
vantages; for while in their plan of operation they professed 
to be Universities, their standard of scholarship was ridiculous- 
lylow. They were, in fact, neither High Schools nor Colleges, 
but mongrels of a debased breed. But the fault was not so 
much in the Colleges themselves, as in the system on which 
they were established. Unlike the Jesuit Colleges, which ed- 
ucate so well and are gaining so immense an influence among 
us, they relinquish the preparatory training of their pupils, a 
judicious step, had there been institutions capable of perform- 
ing the work, as in Germany or England, but in the absence of 
such institutions an unfortunate one, asit deprived them of half 
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their power, and placed them at the mercy of the Grammar 
Schools, many of which were totally inadequate to the task. 
What educationist will not assert that the most important part 
of education consists in laying the foundation ? And this most 
important duty the Colleges transferred to others. Constituted 
as they were, they labored under most serious disadvantages, 
for so long as applicants for admission found it difficult to com- 
ply with Fheir slender requirements, it would have been mere 
folly toincrease them ; and as the time was limited, the student 
went forth at the end of his four years’ course, bearing a Diplo- 
ma which certified that he was ‘ Baccalaureus in artibus libe- 
ralibus,” but with a meagerness of classical attainment that 
would have excited the derision of an English school boy in 
the upper Fourth Form. 

Having come to a sense of this lamentable deficiency, our 
people have been shamed into making some effort to supply 
it, and have looked wistfully over the broad Atlantic to those 
more favored seats where the cultivation of letters has for ages 
found a congenial home. It is not strange that their attention 
should have been first directed to England, whose institutions 
of learning have conferred upon her so memorable a renown. 
It is notstrange that they should have turned from the institu- 
tions of the Continent to the great Universities founded by Sig- 
ebert and Alfred, and enriched by the magnificent endowments 
of William of Wykeham, and William of Waynflete, of Wol- 
sey, and Henry VIII. Nor is it strange that they should have 
attributed the superior scholarship of England entirely to the 
Universities, and hoped to obtain a similar scholarship for our 
own country by merely endowing Universities here. 

But this hope, we think, is delusive. It is based upon a fal- 
lacy which may occasion much mischief. The Universities 
comprise but a part of the system which has made English 
ochdaeckly so famous: a close examination will show that they 
do but a portion of the educating, and that behind the Univer- 
sities is a power without whose aid they would be vastly less 
efficient. This power is found inthe Zraining Schools, which 
lay the foundations on which the Universities build. Without 
the great Public Schools, the Universities would almost stand 
still; for an ill-taunght boy could no more avail himself of their 
instruction, than a savage understand the Principia Mathe- 
matica of Newton. It would be difficult to assign a limit to 
the benefit which these Schools have conferred upon the nation. 
Their training is — less purely intellectual, but more sym- 
metrical than that pursued in the Gymnasia of Germany. 
What their tuition does towards furnishing the mind, cheir dis- 
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~~ does towards forming the character. Their high men- 
tal training, their internal discipline, their very games are cal- 
culated to make men, and such men as no other system can 
show. The royal schools are the glory of England, and the 
true developers of her national character,— 


" Genus unde Latinum 
Albanique patres atque alte mcenia Rome.” 





We say “developers of her national character,” because to 
these Schools we must attribute much of that honest, manly 
spirit, that detestation of meanness, and that chivalrous daring 
which mark the English gentleman ; for although most of these 
Schools limit the number of their pupils by statute, their in- 
fluence extends over the whole nation. And it is a good influ- 
ence, too, which any nation might be glad to have, an influ- 
ence which will sustain the renown of England when her ships 
and colonies shall have passed away, and which, indeed, is no 
slight guarantee of her stability ; for the youth whose sinews 
have been strung, and whose eye quickened by the hardy ex- 
ercises of the school play-ground, is found serviceable to the 
country in Peninsular and Indian wars. “The puppies fight 
well,” said the Duke of Wellington of the dandy regiment 
which went into action for the first time at Waterloo; but, in 
fact, it was no new thing to them. They had been accustomed 
from boyhood to desperate encounters of masses striving foot 
to foot and eye to eye. They had fought hard battles years 
before, in England, in the School House Match, when “ our 
house played the whole of the school at foot ball,” when the 
entire school came rushing on in close column “straight for 
our goals, determined to conquer us or die!” An English 
school-game is not merely an amusement, but a science, in 
which mind and body are both ardently enlisted, and both 
vastly developed. Aside from the classical instruction which 
they impart, these Schools fulfill the highest mission of any 
system of Education,—an elevation of the national character. 

ut this is only a part of their work,—an incidental, and, com- 
paratively, a small part. We have said that the Universities 
are dependent on the Public Schools for material, and the lat- 
ter must see to it that the material be not defective. There 
must be no half-way work. The machinery is the best, hence 
no defects in the work will be excused. They are Government 
Schools, supported by the Crown, amply endowed, deriving 
vast revenues from their pupils, under the protection of the 
Church, and designed to benefit both Church and State. With 
such immense advantages, it would be unpardonable if they 
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did not excel. The standards in the Universities are high, and 
the Public Schools must work up to them, or they would be 
useless. In examining the system pursued in these Schools, it 
is satisfactory to know that they play their parts with transcend- 
ent ability. It is true that to accomplish what they do, they 
must use corresponding means. They subject their pupils toa 
severity of training which is more safely hinted at than prac- 
ticed, in this country. Their pupils are sent to them at a ten- 
der age, the average being abouteleven. We are told by Mr. 
Bristed, that a boy cannot enter the lower School of Eton after 
his thirteenth, nor the upper School after his fourteenth year.* 
For how many years do they labor at Latin versification! By 
how many griefs do they atone for false syntax! By how in- 
tense an exertion do they acquire that masterly knowledge of 
the elements of the Latin ‘al Greek Languages, which must 
form the basis in their University career, and enable them to 
confront classical tripos examinations! How unyielding are 
the requirements, and how sure the penalty of their non-ful- 
fillment! Roger Ascham, in his Preface to the Schoolmaster, 
has given us some idea of the discipline observed in his own 
time: “I have strange news brought me, saith Mr. Secretary, 
this morning, that divers scholars of Eton be run away from 
the School for fear of beating.” There is reason to believe 
that while modern Etonians are required, like captive Israel of 
old, to furnish an undiminished tale of bricks, their unrelent- 
ing task-masters have not added to the quantity of straw. 

Nor can there be any embarrassment attending such severe 
requirements, as there would be in an American College, for 
these Schools are the most independent corporations that can 
be found. Why is it that we find so much more docility in the 
English school-boy than in the American? It cannot arise 
from any lack of spirit in the former, as any American youth 
who is curious on the subject, may ascertain. But the true 
reason will be found in the immense power wielded by the 
Public Schools; they sustain themselves, and sustain each oth- 
er; and woe to the boy who is expelled an English School! 
for he shall no more enter either School or University in that 
Kingdom. It may be said that the intense attachment which 
the boy feels for his School and his house preserves his deco- 
rum, and this is ina measure true; but it must be remembered 
that this very attachment springs from the fame of the school 
itself, (which, in turn, arises from its strict requirements,) by 
which his pride is enlisted and his sympathies involved, and 





* Five years in an English University, by Charles Astor Bristed. 
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not from any accidental associations among which he may have 
been thrown. These schools are further independent because 
they have a firm hold upon the pubdlic mind: the nation is 
proud of them, and justly proud, for there can be no question 
of their excellence. They have also the prestige of age. 
Through successive reigns of her Kings, they have become 
more and more firmly rooted in the heart of England; and 
their influence penetrates every department of society. They 
are not like too many of our American Colleges which come 
up in a night and perish in a night, and which have scarcely 
begun to live before they die and are forgotten. But the great 
English Schools have stood there for ages,—the same glowing 
centres of intellectual light! They have trained the sons of 
the nobility and gentry, not for one or two generations merely, 
but for centuries. Winchester College dates back to the reign 
of King Richard II, A. D. 1387. Eton College was founded 
by King Henry VI, A. D. 1446; the Schools at Shrewsbury 
and Marlborough, and Christ’s Hospital, by Edward VI; and 
both Harrow and Rugby are as old as the middle of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. But more than this, their resources are 
ample; they have Libraries, Halls, Chapels, and all that can 
be desired for promoting the mental and moral elevation of 
the student. eir revenues are large. Shrewsbury, whose 
endowment is comparatively small, has a yearly income of 
three thousand pounds sterling; and Rugby, not the wealthi- 
est, a yearly income of five thousand. These endowments 
have probably increased of late years. In addition, they de- 
rive vast sums from their tuition fees. Their patronage is ex- 
tensive. The seventy picked foundation scholars of Eton, se- 
lected by examination, amid a wonderfully keen gee ot 
present an array of youthful talents and energy which we 
‘would in vain look for in any of our Institutions, excepting 
West Point, where the ordeal is equally severe. Their history 
is potent: they have been the nurseries of the nation’s genius ; 
her poets, her orators, her heroes, have sported beneath these 
‘trees, or mused under the shadow of these towers, and the 
‘boy’s mind is inspired with a reverential homage as he finds 
‘himself surrounded by the mightiest spirits of the past. Thus 
‘sustained by wealth, by age, by patriotic pride, and by their 
own intrinsic excellence, the Public Schools firmly maintain 
= position, and bid defiance to assault from without and from 
within. 

But what is their religious tone? We are met at the thresh- 
old of our inquiry by our recollections of one whose name is in- 
timately blended with the Public Schools of England, and whose 
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fame looms up far above that of his cotemporaries. A man in 
mind,and in heart a child; combining the experience of age with 
the innocence of immortal youth, the most active labors with 
the most ardent Christian ; ae the most gentle humility 
with the highest intellectual attainments,—such was Thomas 
Arnold, Doctor of Divinity, Head Master of Rugby School! 
Whatever may have been his Theological opinions,—and_ this 
is not the place to discuss them—there can be no question that 
he revolutionized the schools throughout the kingdom by in- 
troducing a religious element which will be felt for genera- 
tions. He taught his pupils that Religion is a reality,—some- 
thing not merely to be contemplated and assented to, but to 
be practiced, and carried into every work ; not for dreamers, 
but for workers; that it is not intended to conflict with an 
ordinary duty, or any rational enjoyment of life, but that it 
aids the one and regulates the other; that Skepticism and In- 
difference are no marks of a cultivated mind! that Right zs 
Right, and that it was cowardly to abandon it. Religion was 
not exhibited at a distance ; the boy was not taught to view it 
through a medium of uncertainty or distrust, but it was 
wena home to his own mind, and presented as a or 
whose ways are pleasantness, and whose paths, peace. Hence, 
far from deriding, he honored and sought to win it. Doubt- 
less, all this had been said in substance before, but it had not 
been said as Arnold said it. It had not been developed as he 
developed it. A new light seemed to descend from Heaven 
and illuminate those young hearts, as their honored chief told 
them of the love of Jesus and the priceless value of the Re- 
demption which He had purchased for them amid the death 
agonies of Calvary. A high toned Christian piety began to 
manifest itself among the pupils; and the results are still seen, 
not in Rugby only, but in most of the other Schools, so that the 
religious influence which prevails is far more sound than that 
which we find in our own colleges, where, alas! Christianity is 
more frequently treated as a harmless speculation than as a 
most priceless Revelation of God. 

But, both the Public Schools and the Universities of Eng- 
land are especially dear to us, because they belong to that 
Mother Church to which our own is so largely “ indebted, un- 
der God, for her first foundation and along continuance of nurs- 
ing care and protection.” The training which they impart is 
Church training. “The Universities,” says Mr. Emerson,* 
“are parcel of the Ecclesiastical system, and their first duty is 





* English Traits, p. 220. 
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to form the Clergy. Thus the Clergy for a thousand years 
have been the Scholars of the nation.” It is hardly possible 
to calculate the power which the universities place at the dis- 
posal of the established Church. These are the strongholds of 
the Faith. In the battles in which the Church of England has 
been engaged they have ever led the van, and in her adver- 
sity they have clung to her with more than filial affection. 
The enemies of that Church have ever regarded the Colleges 
which crown the banks of the Isis and the Cam as the bul- 
warks of her power. There have ever been assembled her 
ablest defenders; there is the great armory whence, from age 
to age, she has drawn the weapons of her defense. The Uni- 
versities have encountered the rage of the Puritan and of the 
Romanist in the day of their power. The Puritan determined 
to ruin them, the Romanist determined to subdue and corrupt 
them. Each was powerful; each was unscrupulous. From 
the bigotry of the Puritan they were saved by the good sense 
of the Lord Protector, whose far-sighted policy saw in the de- 
struction of the Universities an indelible blot upon his name. 
“ He felt,” says M. Guizot,* “ that their destruction would be a 
source of degradation to his country and of dishonor to himself, 
and he therefore took them under his protection.” The Puri- 
tan hated them with a hatred only equaled by that which he 
felt towards Antichrist enthroned on the Vatican Hill. He 
saw no beauty in those architectural treasures of the Middle 
Ages which were the admiration of Europe, nor any glory 
to his country in those splendid foundations which past 
ages had bequeathed to the service of Religion. He saw 
in them only “Camps of Cain and synagogues of Satan, 
® stews of Antichrist and houses of lies.” He bent his insane 
power against “these great schools in which candidates for the 
Christian ministry were instructed in ancient and profane 
literature, . . . these powerful institutions which existed 
of themselves, were self-governed by fixed rules, and formed 
an independent empire of human knowledge and tradition.” + 
Cromwell, bent on saving the Universities, sent Doctor John 
Owen to Oxford as his Vice-Chancellor,—a wise choice, for 
although Owen “ wore Spanish boots, large knots of ribbon at 
his knees, and a cocked hat,” as the historian informs us, he 
did good service in defending the Universities against more 
serious innovation. But neither Cromwell nor Owen knew how 
great a benefit they were conferring on the Protestant cause in 
saving these renowned Institutions from Puritan Vandalism ; 





* History of Oliver Cromwell, vol. 2, p. 158. + Ib. 
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had they lived one generation longer, oa would have seen the 
Universities engaged in a deadly struggle with the great ene- 
my—Rome. Although their influence on the Church of Eng- 
land has always been great, it was never more needed nor ever 
wielded with so muc esp as in that tremendous conflict 
which the Church of England waged with the Church of Rome, 
in the reign of King James II. tee years before, the Puri- 
tan had been in _—— had persecuted the Church of England 
to the death, and sought to destroy the Universities; now the 
Romanist was in power, a champion of the Church of Rome 
was on the throne, carrying out those designs which struck at 
the religion, the constitutional liberties, and the Educational 
system of the nation. Scarce a century had passed since the 

esuits had been driven from the land to which they now re- 
turned by invitation of the king and in defiance of the laws. 
They were to be seen gliding through the seme ame of White- 
hall, and elevating the Host in the Royal chapel. They open- 
ed Seminaries for the instruction of youth almost under the 
shadow of St. Paul’s. And with the Jesuits came a swarm 
of Benedictines, White Friars and Franciscans, all arrayed 
against the Church of England, with the king of England for 
their captain. But, the Church of England did not decline 
the contest. Assailed as she was on every side, she defended 
herself with an ability that enraged and utterly confounded 
her enemies. Macaulay, who cannot be charged with partial- 
ity for the Church, has given us an account of this contest, 
which we here transcribe, because it bears directly upon the 
subject we are discussing. 

“The defenders of the Church of England,” ho says,* ‘‘ were a numerous, an 
intrepid, and a well appointed band of combatants. Among them were eloquent de- 
claimers, expert dialecticians, scholars deeply read in the writings of the Fathers 
and in all parts of Ecclesiatical History. . . . . Inthe van appeared a rank 
of steady and skillful veterans, Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Sherlock, Prideaux, Whitby, 
Patrick, Tenison, Wake. The rear was brought up by the most distinguished 
bachelors of arts who were studying for Deacon’s Orders. Conspicuous among 
the recruits whom Cambridge sent to the field was a distinguished pupil of the 
great Newton, Henry Wharton, who had, a few months before, been senior 
wrangler of his year, and whose early death was soon after deplored by men of 
all parties as an irreparable loss to letters ; Oxford was not less proud of a youth 
whose great powers, first essayed in this conflict, afterwards troubled the Church 
and the State during forty eventful years, Francis Atterbury. By such men as 
these every question at issue between the Papists and the Protestants was debated, 
sometimes in a popular style which boys and women could comprehend, some- 
times with the utmost subtilty of logic, and sometimes with an immense display 
of learning. The pretensions of the Holy See, the authority of tradition, purga- 
tory, transubstantiation, the Sacrifice of the Mass, the adoration of the Host, the 
denial of the cup to the laity, Confession, Penance, Indulgences, Extreme 





* History of England, vol. 2, cap. 6. 
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Unction, the Invocation of saints, the adoration of images, the celibacy of the 
Clergy, the monastic vows, the practice of celebrating public worship in a tongue 
unknown to the multitude, the corruptions of the court of Rome, the history of 
the Reformation, the characters of the chief reformers, were copiously discussed. 

- + «+ « « The Roman Catholics did not yield the victory without a strug- 
gle. . . . . . But with the exception of some bad translations of Bossuet’s 
admirable works their establishments put forth nothing of the smallest value. It 
was, indeed, impossible for any intelligent and candid Roman Catholic to deny 
that the champions of his Church were, in every talent and acquirement, com- 
pletely overmatched. The ablest of them would not, on the other side, have been 
considered as of the third rate.” The chief reason which the historian assigns for 
the defeat of the Romanists deserves to be noted. ‘They had been excluded by 
their religion from English schools and universities.” 


In view of the benefits which the academical system of 
England has conferred upon her Church, is it not to be lament- 
ed that our own Church possesses no corresponding element 
of power? Glancing over our land studded with guasi Uni- 
versities, how many do we find whose influence is friendly to 
us? How many whose influence is not positively hostile to us? 
It is undeniable that while our Church contributes more to 
the diffusion of higher Education in this country than any 
other denomination in proportion to its numbers, we are not 
adequately represented in the Colleges. While we have sev- 
eral Institutions of acknowledged merit, it is notorious that the 
oldest and most influential in the country are conducted by 
those who are inimical to us. The Puritan, at an early day, 
established Colleges in New England and zealously sustained 
them, and well they have since repaid him! The Romanist 
is establishing Colleges throughout the great Valley of the 
ee and it is no exaggeration to say that he is thus ac- 
complishing more for the interests of his Church in this coun- 
try, than by all other efforts combined. The time has now ar- 
rived when we must either make some exertion, or consent to 
be left far behind in the intellectual race. 

And indeed, if we now avail ourselves of the feeling which 
is spreading throughout the country, we shall have reserved our 
efforts to some purpose. We have said that our countrymen, 
sensible of their deficiency in sound scholarship, have been 
shamed into making an effort to supply it. They are begin- 
ning to discover that in their intense endeavors to accumulate 
wealth, they have not been sufficiently mindful of a power 
which, if neglected, will vindicate itself at theirexpense. They 
are beginning to discover that there is need of a higher grade 
of education, and they are willing that it be of a Christian 
kind. They are beginning to discover that by ignoring re- 
ligion in our Colleges, we encourage skepticism and infidelity. 

hen years ago, in the newly settled portions of our country, 
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the question was asked, How shall we obtain Colleges? dis- 
cerning men saw that they could only be established under 
the auspices of the State, for no religious denomination was 
sufficiently wealthy to endow them. No one thought of the 
religious influence to which the pupils were to be subjected, 
nor indeed was it regarded as an important consideration. The 
State is connected with no religion, and it may be conjectured 
that if the State build the College, religious influence will not 
enter far into the design. It may be tolerated, if it behave 
with sufficient humility, but it must not presume to obtrude 
itself into any important sphere of academical instruction. We 
are far from censuring the State for declining to transcend its 
functions and for living up to the letter of its constitution. It can 
only regard men as citizens, nor can it make any distinction in 
favor of any Creed. We do not desire that it should make any. 
Yet we may, perhaps, be pardoned for suggesting that a sys- 
tem which may be well adapted to governing an Empire is not 
necessarily adapted to training the young. The wheels of 
Government may revolve without the aid of the religious power, 
but can we dispense with it when we come to form the char- 
acter? What a curse is education of the brain, without a cor- 
responding education of the heart! We are told, indeed, that 
religious exercises form a part of the routine in most of our 
Colleges, but we think that they are rather an apology for 
something better, than desirable in themselves. hat is the 
sum of these exercises? The students are assembled twice (in 
some cases only once) a day to their devotions ; a chapter of 
the Bible is read; an extemporaneous prayer is delivered, and 
they are dismissed to their other duties. Beyond a compulsory 
attendance, at some service on Sundays, no further religious 
training is attempted. If it be said that this is as much as the 
majority of them would receive at home, we answer that it is 
by no means as much as they ought to receive there, and we 
think it falls far short of that culture of the heart which the 
welfare of the young requires. 

This system is pernicious in another point of view: not only 
does it slight religion, but it inflicts a deadly wound upon it by 
encouraging Schism. All Christendom deplores the divisions 
into which it is now rent. If then Schism be an evil, what 
multipliers of evil must our Colleges be? To what bitter jeal- 
ousies do they give rise, and how widely do they separate jeal- 
ous denominations of Christians! Many of them are, in this 
respect, in a deplorable condition. They have been establish- 
ed on the plan of not mixing “ Sectarianism ” with their in- 
struction, and the consequence is not only a contempt for all 
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religion among the mass of students, but a hearty hatred 
of each other among the denominations represented in the 
Faculty. The Churchman is opposed to the Methodist, the 
Methodist to the Presbyterian, the Presbyterian to the Baptist, 
and the Baptist to all. Kach denomination thinks itself slighted, 
and each threatens to array its influence against the institution. 
What must be the effect of this on the student’s mind? Will 
it be said that the differences are unimportant? He knows too 
well that they are not treated as such. What must be his re- 
flections when in his College Chapel, he sees an Episcopalian 
President; a Presbyterian Professor of Latin; a Methodist 
Professor of Greek; a Baptist Professor of Rhetoric; and a 
Pantheistic Professor in some other department? And this is 
no overdrawn picture. Constituted as these Colleges are, there 
is no remedy for the evil, for their Professors are generally re- 
uired to subscribe to no Creed whatever. 

But the evil consequences of such a system are daily becom- 
ing more apparent; hence, those of our people who desire to 
introduce a higher system of education are willing that it be 
of a Christian Kind, and in their desire for this Christian schol- 
arship they have turned to us to supply it. The connection of 
our own with that venerable Church whose Christian learning 
has elevated her to the first rank in Christendom, and the fact 
that many of our Clergy have been educated in Europe, have 
given us a prominence in this movement which has been less 
sought than forced upon us. Whether we shall be able to meet 
the want is a question which the experience of time and the 
verdict of an impartial world must determine. But we may be 
said to have already accepted the responsibility. Eight Pre- 
lates, supported by their Dioceses, have resolved to establish 
in the South Western portion of our Union, an University 
worthy of the Church, of the Country and of the Age. They 
have elected Trustees, and a State Legislature has pronounced 
them a body corporate and politic in law. An enterprisin 
company has presented a vast tract of land, and secaatiiel 
many valuable privileges, with but slight restrictions on the 
donees. Their charter gives them power “ to establish literary 
and scientific departments, and those of Law, Theology and 
Medical Science.” The new Institution is established under 
the auspices, not of the State, but of the Church; and if we 
may judge from the statements of its officers, it is designed to 
combine sound religious training with its literary and scientific 
advantages. 

How far will this new Institution exert a beneficial influence 
onthe Church? It must either resolve to sink to a level with 
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our ordinary Colleges, or it must from the first assume a position 
above them. If it be content to sink to the level of an ordin- 
ary American College, it requires no prophetic power to fore- 
tell that its influence will be insignificant. Our country already 
possesses a sufticient number of third and fourth rate Colleges. 
f the new University be designed merely to provide us with 
another such ; if it admit pupils inadequately prepared into its 
classes ; if it concentrate its energies on the conferring of De- 
grees ; if its graduates are destined to assume no hi her rank 
among scholars than the graduates of our other Colleges, we 
may rest assured that its influence on the Church will be far 
from happy. 

But, if it be designed to rise and assume a position similar 
to that which the European Universities occupy ; if it provide 
such advantages that its graduates can mingle on terms of 
equality with the scholars of any nation ; if, in short, it impart 
to them an education similar to that which they can obtain in 
Europe, its influence will be vastly beneficial to us. 

But to provide such training, it must work on the European 
plan. It must begin by sweeping away the vicious systems of 
instruction which have so long prevailed in this country, and 
adopt the system prevalent in England and Germany. It must 
begin at the beginning, and that beginning is the Zraining 
School. It must begin by resuming an element which our 
Colleges at an early day abandoned, and having raised its re- 
quirements for admission to a level with the European, it must 
train its pupils to meet them. It must begin the work of edu- 
cational emancipation by endowing a Training School capable 
of drilling boys in the Classics, the pure Mathematics, and in 
Modern _ cone tal as they are drilled in the Public Schools 
of England, or the Gymnasia of Germany. And, having estab- 
lished such a Training School, it must be unyielding in the re- 
quirements which it has assumed, and abolish the absurd 
policy of admitting —™: by examination, merely, into the 
iigher classes of the University, before they have passed 
through the course prescribed for the preceding classes. 

We do not enter into a discussion respecting the importance 
of providing foundation Scholarships and Fellowships, as this 
Article has already transcended the limits we had assigned it. 
Nor, while advocating the introduction of a better system of 
education among us, do we overlook the obstacles which its 
adoption may throw in the way of the new Institution. To 
assume a position above the other educational institutions in 
the land will require no ordinary nerve, and to maintain it will 
require no ordinary ability. But we think that in no other 
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way can it do justice to itself and to the Church which has 
adopted it. That the Church needs such institutions cannot be 
doubted ; for it is essential to the success of our system that we 
should not only teach, but train; that we should not only 
teach the old, but train the young. It behooves us, then, care- 
fully to study every step which is taken in the organization of 
the New University. ‘There is much danger that, in the desire 
for a speedy organization, its future dignity and welfare will 
be sacrificed. We cannot reap before we have sown, and what 
we have sown, that shall we also reap. A University cannot, 
any more than a city, be built inaday. Resolutions on paper 
will not build it. Meetings of Committees will not build it. 
Fourth of July Orations will not build it. Mere enthusiasm 
will not build it. Nor will anything but an elevated system of 
instruction, thorough from its beginning, and unflinchingly 
adhered to, secure for it a permanent fame. 

The University of the South will enter on its existence at a 
not inauspicious period, and if it persevere in a course of duty, 
the difficulties which will at first beset it must speedily disap- 

ear. The Board has wisely resolved to do nothing lowes 
its organization until the sum of jive hundred thousand dol- 
lars be secured for its endowment. If judiciously invested, 
this sum may yield an annual income of Ifty thousand dollars. 
When it is remembered that the annual income of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford is about seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, the amount seems small for so great an undertaking ; 
but, if the University attain that reputation which its friends 
desire, it can obtain further means. To the future action of its 
regents, the ablest minds of the Church and of the Nation are 
directed in hope. It was fitting that the suggestion of the 
plan should come from a Bishop, himself a graduate of that 
renowned Military Academy which has so long trained the 
children of the country in the highest departments of Science, 
and whose reputation is coextensive with the civilized world. 
It is fitting that the Church regard with concern an institution 
for whose success she has become responsible, which, if suc- 
cessful, will so greatly assist her career, and which promises to 
sanctify its labors by a devotion of the highest intellectual 
powers to Gop. 
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Art. V.—ST. PATRICK NO ROMANIST. 


1. Historia B. Platine de Vitis Pontificum Romanorum. 
Colonie Agrippine. 1611. 4to. pp. 505. 


2. Beda ( Venerabilis) Opera Omnia. 8 vols. folio. *Coloniz 
Agrippine. 1612. 


8. Usseri (Juc.) Brittanicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates, ete. 
Folio. London: 1687. 


4. Keating’s History of Ireland. Translated from the origi- 
nal Irish Language. By Dermop O’Connor. 8vo. Dub- 
lin: i841. 


5. Occasional Sermons, preached in Westminster Abbey, by 
Christopher Wordsworth, Canon of Westminster. Fourth Se- 
ries, on the Church of Ireland. London: Rivingtons. 
8vo. 1852. 


Tue greatest of ancient philosophers, and the ablest of logi- 
cians, Aristotle, has very justly shown the great absurdity of 
expecting proofs equally incontrovertible regarding all things. 
Mathematics being a science of an abstract nature, and of def- 
inite quantities, is capable alone of a complete demonstration. 
By interences deduced from actual experiments, propositions 
in Natural Philosophy are established. In Moral Philosophy, 
and on all moral subjects, the arguments must be of the moral 
kind ; while the certainty of facts in history depends upon the 
credibility that is attached to the relaters. Granting it true 
that none of these proofs amounts to a demonstration strictly 
logical and perfect, yet, when proved by the best arguments 
the nature of the subject will bear, it would most assuredly be 
as great an absurdity to entertain a doubt regarding the cer- 
tainty of the proposition, as that of the clearest mathematical 
demonstration. 

However, in opposition to these mes principles, there are 
millions of Romanists throughout the world who persist in as- 
serting that St. Parrick was astrict and rigid Roman Catholic. 
Some there are, most certainly, who ignorantly believe it. 
Others assert it, who are aware that the proofs to the contrary 
are as convincing as history can make them; which shall be 
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abundantly shown in this Article, from the writings of Romish 
historians. 

Perhaps it is but right, before doing so, to make some re- 
marks in regard to the place of St. Patrick’s nativity, and his 
early life. We know that no fewer than seven cities have con- 
tended for the birth of Homer, the prince of poets ; and nearly 
as many nations have contended for the honor of giving birth 
to the illustrious St. Patrick, the Apostle of the “Island of 
Saints.” Joceline and Usher assert that he was born at a place 
called Kirkpatrick, near the city of Glasgow, where the ram- 

art had been built which separated the barbarians from the 

oman possessions. They tell us that a mighty British prince 
named Kethmit, and his seven sons, with a powerful army, in- 
vaded Gaul, killed the parents of Patrick, took him, with his 
brother and sister, captives; passed over victoriously to Ire- 
land, where they sold them to some Irish princes. Now, the 
time in which these events are said to have oceurred, must 
have been between the year of St. Patrick’s birth, in 373, and 
that of his mission to Ireland, which is by all admitted to have 
been in or about 432. 

But, unfortunately for the supporters of this claim, history 
opposes and annihilates every one of their assertions. Bede 
tells us, thatthe Britons groan beneath the cruelty of their op- 
pressors ; “they are driven,” he says, “ by their barbarous en- 
emies to the sea; the sea repels them back upon their ene- 
mies ;” therefore, unable to make an incursion into Gaul, or 
any other country. Some writers assert that our Saint was an 
Irishman ; others, that he was an Englishman; and some say 
that he was a Welshman; while others write that he was a 
Scotch Highlander. It is alsosaid, in Colgan’s collection, that 
it was reported of St. Patrick, that he deduced his origin from 
the Holy Land ; that a Roman army, shortly after our Saviour’s 
Passion, laid waste the country of Palestine, made many of 
the Jews captives, and dispersed them over the world. From 
some of them was our Saint descended. Our own opinion is 
in favor of Scotland or France, as the land of St. Patrick’s 
birth, though we think it useless to contend for it in this Arti- 
cle, as there are so many conflicting opinions current in regard 
to it. Mr. O'Sullivan, in his Patrician Decad, or Life of 
St. Patrick, asserts that our Saint was born at Bretagne, in 
France; others again, that he was born at Holy Tours. All 
admit that his father’s name was Calphurnius, a Deacon, his 
mother’s, Conchessa, who was the sister of the celebrated St. 
Martin, Archbishop of Tours. He was born about 373, and 
died about A. D. 432. It is but right to observe that he was 
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not called Patrick at his baptism, as Mr. O’Sullivan tells us, but 
Souchet, (or Succath,) “for,” saith he, “ Souch, in the old French, 
means truncus, a stock of a tree; and that Souchet is truncu- 
lus, a little stock ;” and he says further, that “the name was 
very well adapted to the Saint, for he was a most plentiful 
stock, from whom so many Irish prelates, so many priests, so 
many preachers, and so many doctors of foreign nations, have 
proceeded.” 

In reference to our saint’s early years, very little can be 
gathered from his biographers. He tells us of himself, that, 
at the age of sixteen, he was ignorant of God, that is, he pos- 
sessed no true knowledge of Him, for he was always a Christ- 
ian. He was carried into captivity by some barbarians, in his 
sixteenth year. They bronght him into Ireland, where he was 
compelled to tend cattle, being cruelly treated. Here God had 
pity on his sonl and quickened him to a sense of his duty, by 
the impulse of a strong interior grace. He continued six 
whole years in servitude, and in the seventh he was released. 
He at once resolved on visiting his relations, who gladly wel- 
comed him, and with whom he remained two years. Before 
departing from the home of his relations, the story runs, that 
he had one night a dream, in which he saw a man coming to 
him, as if from Ireland, whose name was Victoricius, having 
some letters; one of which he gave him to read, in which 
were these words: “ Vox Hiberni generum,” the voice of the 
Irish. And while reading it, he thought he heard the in- 
habitants ery, “ We entreat thee young man, holy youth, to 
come and walk among us.” He awoke greatly amazed at this 
vision or dream. He tells us, “that after many years, he 
thanked God he had dealt with them according to their ery- 
ing out.” He at once formed the resolution of going to Ire- 
land to attempt their conversion; and commenced his studies 
under the direction of his mother’s uncle, the pious St. Martin, 
Bishop of Tours, who ordained him Deacon. He was ordained 
Priest by St. German, Bishop of Auxerre. By whom he was 
consecrated Bishop, is disputed. He tells us himself, in his 
letter to King Coriticus, “that he was made a Bishop in Ire- 
land, and ascribes his mission to a divine impulse, which he re- 
ceived from God.”—Hiberione constitum episcopum me _ esse 
fateor—Certissime a Deo accepi quod sum. He might have 
been consecrated by Irish Bishops, as there were many in that 
Island before his arrival: the names of four are given; i. e., 
St. Kieran, St. Aibbe, St. Declan, and St. Ibar, whom Usher 
calls the forerunners of St. Patrick. But it is more than proba- 
ble that he was consecrated by the pious Bishops St. German 
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and St. Lapus, who accompanied our saint into Ireland, early 
in the fifth century. 

In regard to St. Patrick’s consecration by Pope Celestine, 
the learned Roman Catholic historian, Dr. Lanigan, says, 
“that it is not to be met with in any life of the saint except 
these two compilations of aL srortes, namely, Joceline’s and 
the Tripartite, whence it made its way into some Breviaries 
and other late documents.” 

Again ; Lanigan says, “ that it is a fable to pretend that St. 
Patrick received the Pallium at Rome, and that this non- 
sense has been sufficiently refuted.” * 

He says again, “that Cardinal Papiron distributed the first 
Palls (Pallea) in Ireland, at the Synod of Kells, A. D. 1151.+ 
In the face of all this, that bold Jesuit, the Romish Bishep 
Milner, states in his “ End of Controversy,” t “ on the authority 
of Archbishop Usher!!! that St. Patrick received the Pallium 
and title of Pate Legate from Pope Hilarius,in A. D. 462.” 
Here Milner is guilty of a barefaced falsehood ; for Archbishop 
Usher states, that “ Gillebert, Bishop of Limerick, was the 
Jirst Legate of the Roman Bishop in Ireland.” § And again, 
that ‘‘ We read of sundry Bishops that have been in this land 
between the days of St. Patrick and Malachy. Which one of 
them can be named that ever sought a Patt from Rome ?” | 
And the Roman Catholic Historian, Father Godfrey Keating, 
tells us “that the bestowal of the four copes—Pallia—upon 
the four Archbishops, was very ungrateful to the Irish, and 
that they would have preferred the otp Forms.” | 

And again, the same historian states, “that whoever gave 
to Pope Adrian IV, the account of the Irish Church, which led 
to his Bull granting Ireland to Henry II, was as ereat an 
ENEMY TO THE TRUTH as he was to the glory of the Irish 
nation.” ** That our saint was never at Rome, and never re- 
ceived a mission from Pope Celestine, is evident from the fact 
that Prosper, the Romanist, and intimate friend of Celestine, 
never mentions one word of him in his Chronicle, though he 
does not fail to mention the effort of Palladius only one year 
before, i. e., 431, short and trifling though that effort was. 
And Platina, a Romanist, who wrote the lives of the Popes 
down to Sixtus IV, tells us of Palladius, in his life of Celestine, 
but not a word does he write of the illustrious St. Patrick, or 





* Eccl. Hist., IV, p. 110. + Ib., IV, p. 146. 

¢ Page 19, Dublin edition, 1830. § Antiq. A. D.1130. 
Rel. Anc. Irish, C. VIII. 
Hist. of Ireland, Vol. II, p. 883, Ed. Dublin, 1809. 

** Hist. of Ireland, IT, 369. 
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of his important work, so much greater than that of Palladius, 
Notwithstanding, we are asked to believe that St. Patrick was 
sent by Pope Celestine. Mr. O'Halloran, the Romish histo- 
rian, states that the Irish received the faith from the Asiatic 
Churches, and one part of St. Patrick’s policy was carefully to 
avoid hurting the national pride; and, therefore, that we do 
not find him even hinting at any foreign supremacy!!* And 
Dr. O’Conner, another Romanist, in his third letter of “ Colum- 
banus ad Hibernos,” states “ that the ancient Irish always 
appointed their own Bishops, without so much as the knowl- 
edge of Rome.” 

fn this same century, 664, Wilfrid, an adherent of the Papal 
Church, was appointed to the See of York, and would not be 
consecrated by any Irish Bishop, because THEY WERE NOT IN 
COMMUNION wirH Rome. 

And the venerable Bede, a Romanist, gives us a copy of 
a letter of Laurentius, who succeeded Augustine in the See 
of Canterbury, A. D. 609, in which he says, “ that Daganus, 
an Irish Bishop, not only refused to eat with us, but even to 
take his repast in the same house where we were entertained,” t 
manifestly showing that the Irish Church was not only inde- 
pendent of, but even held no communion with, the Roman See. 

The Popish Cardinal Baronius states in his Annals,t that 
“ ail the Irish in the seventh century were schismaties, separated 
From the See of Rome.” 

And Pope Honorius, in this century, wrote to the Irish 
Bishops on account of their opposition in doctrine and practice 
to Rome, entreating of them not to be making themselves 
“wiser than the Churches of Christ.” § 

In a compilation of Canons of the Anglo-Saxon Church, A. 
D. 700, it is said, “The Bishops of the Scots—this was the 
ancient name of the Irish from the fourth to the eleventh 
century—in the matter of Easter and tonswre, are not united 
to the (R.) Catholic Church.” 

Moreover, the titular Archbishop Talbot, a predecessor of 
Paul Cullen, the present Romish Archbishop in the See of 
Dublin, states in his works,| that there never was a lawful 
primate in Ireland till Malachy, in the twelfth century! and 
that St. Patrick even was not a lawful primate, not being 
appointed by the Pope. But, if our saint had been sent from 
Rome to Ireland; if he had been consecrated at Rome; if he 





* O’Halloran’s Irish Hist., pp. 13, 18, 23. + Bede, Book IT, C. 4. 
A. D. 566-604. § Bede, Eccl. Hist. lib. II, cap. 19. 
‘“‘ Primatus Dubliniensis,” pp. 17-41. 
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had been a dependent of Rome; if he owed subjection to the 
Papal See, at Rome, either temporally or spiritually, would he 
have been silent in regard to Rome in his Confession? Thus 
much for one point in our argument, that St. Patrick was no 
Romanist. 

Let us now refer to the celebrated Hymn of St. Patrick, called 
“St. Patrick’s Armour, or Breastplate,” in order that we may 
be able to ascertain whether or no St. Patrick held or taught 
the Popish doctrine of “ Invocation of Saints,” or sought the in- 
tercession of the “Immaculate Virgin Mary.” It is a beauti- 
ful prayer in metre, intended by him as a preservative against 
all the dangers that might beset him in his way to Tara, to 
preach before King Leogaire and his court. He first makes a 
profession of faith in the blessed Trinity, in the incarnation, 
crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; he concludes thus: “Christ be with me; Christ after 
me ; Christ under me; Christ over me; Christ at my right 
hand; Christ at my left; Christ at this side; Christ at that 
side; salvation is the Lord’s; salvation is Christ’s; may Thy 
salvation, O Lord, be always with us.” 

Let us now contrast this with the teaching of the Papal 
Church. In the decree of the Council of Trent, on the Invo- 
cation and veneration of Saints, it is decreed—* The Holy Sy- 
nod commands the Bishops and others, who have the office and 
care of instruction, that they, according to the custom of the 
(R.) Catholic Apostolic Church, which has been received from 
the first ages of the Christian religion, the consent of the Holy 
Fathers, and the decrees of Sacred Councils, make it a chief 
point, diligently to instruct the faithful concerning the in- 
tercession and the invocation of Saints; teaching them, that 
the Saints, reigning together with Christ, offer to God their 
prayers for men, and that it is good and useful to invoke them 
with supplications, and on account of the benefits obtained 
from God, through His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, * * * 
that they who deny that the Saints, enjoying eternal happiness 
in Heaven, are to be invoked—or who assert, either that they 
do not pray for men, or that the invoking them that they may 
pray for each of us, 7s idolatry, or that it is contrary to the 

onor of God, and opposed to the honor of the one Mediator be- 
tween God and man, or that it is folly either in word or thought, 
to supplicate them—are to be accursed.” 

This extract from Trent speaks for itself. We give another 
quotation on this subject from St. Patrick. He says: “ My 
constant prayer was, to be filled with the fear and love of God. 
My faith was enlarged, and my spirit augmented ; I arose be- 
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fore day to my prayers, in the snow, in the frost, in the rain, 
(whileserving his owner in Ireland,) and I received no damage ; 
nor was I affected with slothfulness, for then the spirit of God 
was warm within me.” hs 

Let us contrast the foregoing with a quotation or two from 
one of the works of aSaintof Romanmanufacture. We quote 
from a book entitled “The Glories of Mary.” The author, 
Alphonso Liguori, was canonized and beatified so lately as 
the year 1839, by the late Pope, Gregory XVI. Four Popes, 
it is stated in the title page, have expressed their approbation 
of the life and writings of this Saint; and we are informed in 
the preface, that the Council at Rome, the sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites having made the most rigorous examination of the 
writings of the Saint, to the number of a hundred or more, 
pronounced that there was nothing in them deserving of cen- 
sure; and this sentence we find was approved by Pope Pius 
VII, in 1803, by his successor, Leo XII, and also by Pope Ur- 
ban VIII, and in 1839, St. Liguori was canonized by Pope 
Gregory XVI. It is thus asserted in the preface, that it con- 
tains nothing but what is consistent with the doctrines of the 
(R.) Catholic Church, and that it may be used by the faithful for 
the instruction and edification of their souls. 

At page 35, we read, “ Queen of Heaven and of Earth! 
Mother of God! My Sovereign Mistress! I present myself 
before you, as a poor mendicant before a mighty queen. From 
the height of your throne, deign to cast your eyes upon a poor 
miserable sinner, and lose not sight of him till you render him 
truly holy. O,illustrious virgin! you are the queen of the uni- 
verse, and consequently mine. I desire to consecrate myself 
more particularly to thy service; dispose of me according to 
your good pleasure. Direct me; J abandon myself wholly to 
your conduct. Chastise me, if I disobey you. Iam then no 

onger mine; J am all yours. Save me, O, powerful queen, 
save me.” 

Page 136, “ You, O, Mary, have the keys of divine mercy ; 
all who trust in Mary, will see Heaven’s gates open to receive 
them. She is the gate of Heaven, since the (R.) Church styles 
her Janua Celi. The Holy (R.) Church styles her also the 
Star of the Sea.” We give another extract, in order to exhibit 
more fully the awful blasphemy of this anti-Christian and sad- 
ly fa'len Church. Page 177 we read, that “ Brother Leo once 
saw ina vision, two ladders reaching to heaven; one red, at 
the summit of which was Jesus Christ ; and the other white, at 
the top of which presided his blessed mother. He observed, 
that many who endeavored to ascend to Heaven by the red 
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ladder, at the top of which was Christ, after mounting a few 
steps, fell down, and on trying again were equally unsuccess- 
ful; buta voice from the summit of the white ladder, at which 
sat Mery, told them to ascend, they did so, and entered imme- 
diately into Heaven, the blessed virgin having held out her 
hands to receive them.” And thus it is that millions of Ro- 
manists are taught, that if they attempt to get to heaven by the 
blessed Saviour they will be rejected; bui if they make the 
effort to ascend by the Virgin Mary from the lowest depths of 
sin to the heights of glory, they will find more mercy in 
her than in Him who “Towed us and gave himself for us.” 

Again, St. Patrick held the true Catholic doctrine of the 
necessity of "am ey the Holy Scriptures, and reading them 
to the people. For even Joceline, the monk, in his “ Life of 
St. Patrick,” cap. 4, says, ‘ he used to read the Bible to the 
people for days and nights together.” We now place in jux- 
taposition the teaching of Rome on this point. Pius the VII, 
writing to the Archbishop of Gnezu, in 1816, calls the Bible 
Society a “ most crafty device, by which the very foundations 
of religion are undermined,” a “ pestilence,” and “ defilement 
of the faith most imminently dangerous to souls.” Leo XII, in 
1824, speaking of the same Society, says that it “strolls with 
effrontery throughout the world, contemning the traditions of 
the holy Fathers, and contrary to the well known decree of the 
Council of Trent, labors with all its might, and by every 
means, to translate, or rather to pervert, the Holy Scriptures 
into the vulgar languages of every nation ; from which proceed- 
ing it is greatly to be feared, that what is ascertained to have 
happened to some passages, may also occur with regard to 
other passages; to wit, that by a perverse interpretation, the 
gospel of Christ be turned into a human gospel, or what is still 
worse, into the gospel of the devil.” The Romish Bishops to 
whom this was written, most willingly received it at the time 
in the land of St. Patrick, and unlike him, charged their flocks 
to deliver up to their parish priests all copies of the Holy Bible. 
And Cardinal Wiseman, one of the editors of the Dublin Re- 
view, was of opinion, that the inquirer into religion will be 
“led astray by adhering solely to the Scriptures.” Not so, 
the eminent St. Patrick. He knew that the Divine Word 
maketh wise unto Salvation; and he taught it publicly from 
house to house. 

Again, St. Patrick knew nothing of Priestly Celibacy. For 
he says in his confession, ‘‘ That he was the son of Calphurnius, 
a deacon, and the grandson of Politus, a priest. And one of 
the Canons of the synod of Armagh, lield by the saint, enacted 
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a penalty against any wife of a clergyman who should go out 
without her head covered or veiled. But marriage is forbid- 
den to all the clergy of the Papal Church. This was authori- 
tatively settled in the eleventh century. Vows of celibacy 
voluntarily imposed by Romanists upon themselves, are 
thought highly meritorious, and they are known by the epithet 
of “the religious.” This preference is opposed to the teach- 
ing of Scripture, and to the teaching of the holy St. Patrick. 
The awful wretchedness which this unscriptural dogma has en- 
tailed on hundreds of its victims, and the infamy and vice into 
which it has plunged hundreds more, are too well known to re- 
quire proof, and too offensive to be noticed here with more 
hen a passing allusion. As God’s blessing is always con- 
nected with sincere obedience to His divine Will, His curse 
seems to rest upon every proud, self-righteous attempt to be 
wise above that which is written, or holy above what is com- 
manded. 

It is also manifest from St. Patrick’s well-known tract called 
“The Three Habitations,” that he did not believe in Purgatory. 
He makes the only abodes of the soul to be Heaven, Hell, and 
Earth. The learned Romish historian, Dr. Lanigan, feels so 
puzzled at this, that he endeavors to evade its force by saying * 
that “Purgatory must have been omitted, because he was 
writing only of permanent habitations.” But if so, why then 
was earth included? Is earth a permanent habitation? “I 
constantly hold,” says Pope Pius in his Creed, “ that there is 
a Purgatory, and that the souls detained therein are helped by 
the sutfrages of the faithful.” In regard to Purgatory, the Coun- 
cil of Trent decreed, Twenty-fifth Session, as follows: “ that 
there is a Purgatory, and that the souls detained therein are as- 
sisted by the suffrages of the faithful, but especially by the ac- 
ceptable sacrifice of the Mass ;” and all Romish Bishops were 
enjoined that this “wholesome doctrine of Purgatory, delivered 
by venerable fathers and holy councils, should be believed and 
held by Christ’s faithful people and everywhere taught and 
preached.” St. Patrick never held it. He never taught it. And 
why? He knew nothing regarding it; it was not thought of 
for more than a century after his departure from the Chureh 
militant. 

St. Patrick knew nothing of the elevation of the consecrated 
host, or of Communion in one kind. The Council of Constance in 
1414, first decreed that “ for just and weighty reasons the chalice, 
for the future, will be withheld from the laity and non-officia- 


* History, Vol. iii, p. 331. 
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ting clergy.” And every papist now living is, we are sure, 
quite willing to admit that the saint knew nothing of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the blessed Virgin Mary, which was 
first given to the Christian world as an Article of Faith, A. 
D. 1853! 

In a catalogue of Irish saints, noticed as being very valuable 
by the author, Dr. Lanigan,* it is stated that “ the first order 
of saints was in the time of Patrick; all the Bishops to the 
number of 350, were founders of Churches, were eminent, holy, 
full of the Holy Ghost; they had one head, Christ, and one 
leader, Patrick. Not asingle word regarding a Pope, Jesus 
Christ’s Vicar upon earth. Patrick was not a saint of Roman 
manufacture, for the first saints, of the “ Island of Saints,” who 
were raised to the dignity of that name by the See of Rome, 
were Malachy, who died A. D. 1148, and Lawrence, who died 
A. D. 1180. 

It isnow manifest, that we have almost exclusively trans- 
cribed from Roman writers; and we think that there can be 
but one conclusion, 7. ¢., that St. Patrick was wholly ignorant 
of the peculiar doctrines of the Romish sect now in ireland, 
which sect was unknown there before the twelfth century, and 
even after that period, their authority was limited to the Eng- 
lish settlements.t The jirst Council in Ireland which gave an 
order for regulating the Irish Church ritual or discipline uni- 
formly with that of Rome, was the Synod of Cashel, A. D. 
1172. The first Episcopal appointment in Ireland, in ref- 
erence to which any w aa, of the Pope can be traced, is 
one made by Malachy, as Pope’s Legate, in the nomination of 
a Bishop for Cork, A. D. 1140. In fact, it is most manifest 
from the history of the Irish Church, that till the Twelfth Cen- 
tury it was wholly independent of Rome, adhering strictly to 
the laws, canons, and et a drawn up for their guidance under 
the great and illustrious St. Patrick, who wasa faithful Bishop 
of the One, Catholic and Apostolic Church, and no Romanist. 

We cannot better state the conclusions to which every can- 
did reader of history must come on this subject, than in the 
language of the learned Archbishop Usuer. He says, “ As 
far as con collect by such records of the former ages as have 
come into my hands, either MSS. or printed, the Religion pro- 
fessed by the ancient Bishops, Priests, Monks, and other Christ- 
ians in this land, (Zre/and,) was, for the substance, the very same 
with that which now by public authority is maintained therein 
against the foreign Doctrines broughtin thither in later times by 


* History, Vol. ii, p. 13. 


+ O'Conner, Hist., Add. 1, 10. 
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the Bishop of Rome’s followers. I speak of the more sub- 
stantial points of doctrines that are in controversy betwixt the 
Church of Rome and us at this day. The religion then received 
by both, (Zrish and Scotch,) was the self-same, and differed little 
or nothing from that which was maintained by their neighbors 
the Britons.” 

The Archbishop shows this in respect to the following fun- 
damental points: 

1. “The Supremacy and sufficiency of Scripture as the Rule 
of Faith. The free use of Holy Scripture in the vernacular 
tongue ; the appeal to the inspired Originals as the Authentic 
Standard, and not to the Latin Version. The Canon of Scrip- 
ture. 

2. Justification, and its cognate questions, 

3. Non-acknowledgment of Purgatory; non-use of Prayers 
for the dead. 

4. Non-imposition of Celibacy on the Clergy. 

5. Non-recognition of supremacy, civil or ecclesiastical, in 
the Bishop of Rome.”* 

It does not fall within our present plan to trace the process 
by which Rome acquired, first a foothold, and then suprem- 
acy, over Ireland and the Irish Church. For more than six 
hundred years, Christianity had flourished in Ireland, and the 
Church had enjoyed its ancient rights. Not until the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, (A. D. 1106,) was a Papal Legate 
ever seen in Ireland. And then, alas! it remained for an 
English Monarch, Henry II, in the lust of his unholy ainbition, 
to rivet the chains which the Roman Pontiff (Adrian IV) had 
already forged. Let us thank Gop for the tokens, that, under 
the auspices of the English Church, that ancient Church of 
Ireland gives promise of returning again to her place, as a 
true, pure, integral Branch of the One, Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic Church. Let us remember, too, that in our own la- 
bors to convert to the true faith of Christ the Irish who are 
brought providentially to our own doors, we are but restoring 
to them their own birthright. Let us not fail to speak the 
Truth in love; to show all patience, kindness, and charity ; and 
we shall not labor in vain. 





* Usher’s Rel. Anc. Irish. Epist. Ded. 
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Arr. VI—THE NEW LITURGY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A Service Book for Public Worship. Prepared especially for 
use in the Chapel of Harvard University. Cambridge: 
John Bartlett. 1858. 12mo. pp. 308. 


Tue introduction of Liturgical Worship into the Chapel of 
Harvard University, the oldest of all our Colleges now exist- 
ing, and taking rank in point of position, numbers, scholarship, 
and influence, as the very first, is an event which, as Church 
Reviewers, we can hardly be expected to pass by unnoticed. 
It is an event, too, which calls up some historical reminiscen- 
ces, to which, first of all, we propose to advert. 

The early Puritan settlers in the Massachusetts Colony, 
“wisely judging,” says the American Annalist, “ Learning 
and Religion to be the firmest pillars of the Church and Com- 
monwealth,” one of the very first things which they sought to 
establish on this new soil, was a public School or College. 
Among the colonists were many gentlemen who had been 
thoroughly educated in the old country. Savage, in his Note 
on Winthrop, says, “ there were probably at that time forty or 
fifty sons of the University of Cambridge in Old England— 
one for every two hundred or two hundred and fifty inhabit- 
ants—dwelling in the few villages of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. The sons of Oxford were not few.” Hence, the pro- 
portion of well educated gentlemen in the country was prob- 
ably greater then, than it ever has been since. As early as 
A. D. 1630, the General Court at Boston took measures for the 
establishment and endowment of the Institution which has 
ever since formed so conspicuous an element in the history of 
that Colony and Commonwealth, and of our whole country. 
A principal motive in the establishment of the College was, 
says Mr. Increase Mather, writing in 1697, “ that so scholars 
might there be educated for the service of Christ and His 
Churches in the work of the Ministry.”* And to show what 
spirit then pervaded the College, in respect to the use of Litur- 
gies, we find Mr. Samuel Mather, who graduated in 1643, and 
whose name in its list of Alumni appears as the tirst Fellow 
of the College, saying, “that for ministers instead of using 
their own ministerial gifts, to discharge the work of their 








* Cotton Mather’s Magnalia, Vol. 2, Book IV, p. 63. 
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ministry by the prescriptions of others, is as bad as carrying 
the ark upon a cart, which was to have been carried upon the 
shoulders of the Levites; and it is a sin against the spirit of 
prayer for ministers in these days to be diverted from the 
primitive way of praying, which was, according to Tertullian’s 
account, sine monitore, quia de pectore, in opposition to the 
prescript forms of prayer amongst the pagans.”* This lan- 
guage expresses, doubtless, the sentiment of the College at that 

ay, as to all use of Liturgies in Public Worship. And the 
same writer, in a Sermon, which we have before us, declares, 
that a “ prescript Liturgy is properly a maintenance for an 
idol dumb Ministry ;” that it is like tying “ bladders under the 
wings of sea-fowls to keep them from sinking, or to help them 
to swim ;” that its use is the “quenching of the Spirit, and 
putting him as it were out of office,” &c., &e. 

The intensity of bitterness with which those old Puritans re- 
garded the ceremonies of the Church, and the Liturgy in 
particular, may be seen in the sacrilege of which they were 

uilty in the time of the “Great Rebellion.” Heylin thus 

escribes the desecration of the Church of Chichester : 


“ By Waller’s taking it the town got little, and the Church lost more; for upon 
Innocent’s day, the soldiers forcibly broke into it, where they seized upon the 
vestments and ornaments of the Church, together with the consecrated plate serv- 
ing for the Altar, not leaving so much asa cushion for the Pulpit, or a chalice for 
the blessed Sacrament. But this rich spoil being committed by the Marshal and 
other officers, the rest was left unto the hands and weapons of the common 
soldiers, who, with their pole-axes did not only break down the organs, but cut in 
pieces the Communion table with the rail before it. They defaced the two tables 
of the law at the east end of the quire, for fear they should rise up against them 
in the day of Judgment; most miserably made havoc of that Church’s foundation, 
which they found on the one side of the south cross-ile portrayed in artificial man- 
ner, with the statues of the Kings of England, and coming to the portraiture of 
King Edward the sixth, they picked out his eyes, saying, in scorn, that all the mis- 
chief came from him in establishing the Book of Common Prayer. Which, that 
it might not be officiated as in former times, they broke open all the chests and 
cupboards, in which the quire-men had laid up their singing-books, Common- 
Prayer-Books, gowns and surplices, strewing the pavements of the Church with 
the leaves of the books, but turning the gowns and surplices into ready money. 
To all which acts of sacrilegious spoil and rapine, as Waller gave some counte- 
nance by his personal presence, and in that somewhat worse than Nero, as the 
story tells us; so Hazlerig gave much more by his voice and actions ; for forcing 
his way into the chapter-house, he did not only command the soldiers to break 
down the wainscot, but seized on all the rich plate that belonged to the Church. 
And when it was desired they would leave one chalice only for the use of the 
Sacrament; answer was most profanely made by one of the Scots, (of which 
nation the two Houses employed too many,) that they might serve the turn with 
a wooden-dish,”+ 





* Cotton Mather’s Magnalia, Vol. 2, Book IV, p. 41. 
+ Heylin’s History of the Presbyterians, B. XIII, p. 451. 
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And the moderate Bishop Hatt thus describes the scene at 
the noble old Church at Norwich: 


“Tt is no other than tragical to relate the carriage of that furious sacrilege, 
whereof our eyes and ears were the sad witnesses, under the authority and 
presence of Linsey, [an my and Tosts the Sheriff, and Greenwood. 
Lord, what work was here, what clattering of glasses, what beating down of 
walls, what tearing up of monuments and pulling down of seats, what wresting 
out of irons and brass from the windows and graves! what defacing of arms, 
what demolishing of curious stone work, that had not any representation in the 
world, but only of the cost of the founder, and skill of the mason! What 
tooting and piping upon the destroyed organ pipes, and what a hideous triumph 
on the market-day before all the country, when in a kind of sacrilegious and pro- 
fane procession, all the organ pipes, vestments, both copes and surplices, together 
with the leaden cross, which had newly been sawn down from over the green- 
yard pulpit, and the service books and singing books that could be had, were 
carried to the fire in the public market-place! A lewd wretch, walking before the 
train in his cope trailing in the dirt, with a service-book in his hand, imitating in 
impious scorn, the tune, and usurping the words of the Litany used formerly in 
the Church.”* 


It will be remembered, too, that all this opposition was 
against the ceremonies of the Church, and them alone; and on 
account of these, they took the responsibility of separating 
from her. The doctrinal Formularies of the Church, they con- 
fessed to be according to Scripture, whatever might have been 
their own private interpretation of those Formularies. 

The Puritans brought with them to this country the same 
inveterate hatred of the Prayer-Book. When, in Boston, in 
the time of Andross, President of the New England Colonies, 
a Church Clergyman first attempted to read the Burial Service 
over a grave, Haliburton says, “ a crowd of persons, led on by 
an infuriated Deacon, drove him from the grave, and loaded 
him with insult and abuse, calling him ‘ Baal’s priest,’ and his 
prayers, ‘leeks, garlics, and popish trash.’ ”+ 

Nor was this opposition to Liturgies confined to the early 
Puritans. If there is any one thing for which, more than 
another, we, as Churchmen, have been obliged to contend, it 
is the Scriptural authority, and the Christian edification of 
prescript Forms of Prayer. No longer ago than 1843, the 
“‘ New Eneranper,” the organ of New England Puritanism, 
came out, not only with a deliberate attack upon the “ Prayrr- 
Boox” in particular, but against Liturgies in general. It says, 
“we have many objections to a stereotyped form of prayer, as 
clogging the free aspirations of the soul, and as ill-suited to the 
varying exigencies of human life, which constantly arise !” 





* Bishop ‘ Hall’s Hard Measure,” p. 63. 
+ Haliburton’s “ Rule and Misrule,” p. 144. 
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“That a stereotyped form of prayer is contrary to inspired 
example,” &c., &. 

And in 1849, this portion of New England was flooded with 
copies of a work from a Congregational Pastor, maintaining 
that Forms of Prayer are “ unnecessary ;” ““are opposed to 
reason and common sense ;” “are not sanctioned by the Scrip- 
tures, nor by the Church in her best days;” and that “ they 
are injurious to piety,” &c. And for the edification of its 
readers, they were gravely told that the “ Clergyman of a cer- 
tain Church, on being sent for to pray with a man who had the 
hydrophobia, refused to go, because there was no prayer in the 
Prayer-Book for a mad-dog’s bite.” 

Of course it is delighttul, after this long struggle of two 
centuries for a beautiful and Scriptural ceremonialism in the 
Worship of Gop, to witness the change which, within a few 
years, has come over the country. Possibly, our “ Memorial- 
ists” may, after all, conclude that, in one respect, “ our 
strength is to sit still.” If the mountain will not come to 
Mahomet, Mahomet may perhaps think it a wise discretion to 
go to the mountain. There is, sometimes, “a masterly inac- 
tivity.” And the Church may well have more faith in herself, 
if, indeed, she be, essentially, what Curisr made her. But this, 
in passing. The forlorn looking Meeting House, graceless and 
meaningless, is giving place, in all our cities and large towns, 
to Gothic Temples, with their elaborate symbolism, their long- 
drawn Aisles, and fretted Arches, and Crosses, and Painted 
Windows, and Organs. In our last April Number, we took 
occasion to examine a carefully fem Liturgy, provided for 
a large and respectable Christian denomination, And our 
readers will remember that in our January Number, 1857, we 
noticed a movement among the Presbyterians, looking to the 
restoration of Liturgical Worship in that large denomination; 
a movement, too, thoroughly endorsed by a leading Professor 
at Princeton. And if any of our readers would see a strong 
statement of the evils incident to an Extemporaneous Service, 
and of the necessity of Liturgical Worship, we commend them 
to “Evraxta,” and to the Articles upon it, in the Princeton 
and the Mercersburg Reviews, both written by Presbyterians. 
But we confess that the Volume before us has taken us quite 
by surprise. That in Harvard University, the old fountain 
head of New England Puritanism, a new Service Boox should 
have been compiled, introduced, and, if reports are true, 
received with marked approbation, is a phenomenon for which 
we were not prepared. 

Such a movement, so wide-spread, such changes in the whole 
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tone and temper of the public mind, have not been brought 
about without some adequate cause or causes. What are those 
causes, operating upon the common mind and feeling of the 
country generally, and especially operating in such a place as 
Harvard University? What has produced this new “ Service 
Book?” To this question, doubtless, different answers will be 

iven by different individuals. There is, however, in our 
judgment, a cause, lying much deeper than the surface, or 
rather a variety of causes, some of which we propose to name. 
The whole of these causes, or influences, may be described as 
having originated from one, and only one source. They have 
arisen out of the original, inherent, radical defects of the 
Puritan System. When Puritanism started as a System, the 
first thing which it did, was to cut itself loose, to sunder itself 
from everything—almost everything—back of itself. It had 
no pasts and sought to have none. It rejected, at once, all the 
traditions of sixteen centuries. It retained, or professed to re- 
tain, indeed, the Written Word, but it gave to that Word its 
own private interpretation, and rejected, as Luther did, the 
Written Word where it did not agree with its own peculiar 
notions. All these Scriptures, of the Old Testament and the 
New, which tell us of the Church, the Ministry, and the Sacra- 
ments, are now, and ever have been to Puritanism, but oriental 
imagery, or a dead letter. Here was the first, great, seminal 
mistake of Puritanism. 

It threw aside the Ministry, which Carist appointed 
through His Inspired Apostles, with the command to transmit 
that same Ministry which He had instituted, and with which 
He promised His presence unto the end of the world. It erect- 
ed a Ministry of its own; by whom no Commission which 
Christ specially gave could possibly be claimed. For it was a 
man-made Ministry. It derived its commission and its author- 
ity not immediately from Christ, but immediately and directly 
from the people. This was one of its mistakes. 

It threw aside the Creeds. This was an almost necessary 
consequence of having lost sight of the Church with its powers, 
functions, and duties. It forgot thatthe Church was the Wit- 
ness, as well as the Keeper of Holy Writ; that the Faith was 
hers to preach, and spread, before a single Book of the New 
Testament had ever been written ; that that Faith she had de- 
termined in all its essential Truths; had grouped, embodied, 
and published in a formula which is as old as Christianity it- 


self. But Puritanism had no reverence and no obedience for 
a Faith so established, so witnessed, and so transmitted. Though 
that Symbol, the Apostles’ Creed, contained every great Facr 
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in the Faith of Curisr essential to salvation, yet it was too sim- 
ple for the theorizing, system-making Puritans. Metaphysical 
speculations on Divine Sovereignty, Total Depravity, Limit- 
ed Atonement, Unconditional Election, Effectual Calling, 
Saints Perseverance, Reprobation, Natural and Moral Ability, 
and such like guiddities, took the place of the Early Cneele, 
and were made matters of Faith. Here was another prime 
error of the old Puritans. For theirsystem of Religion was 
built on a Philosophy ; and that Philosophy was a human one, 
and so, liable to change. And when that Philosophy did 
change, as it has changed, their system of Religion went with 
it. They had Creeds and Confessions once; their Cambridge 
and Saybrook Platforms. But where are they now? Who 
believes them? Who profess to believe them? Who can be 
found capable of believing them? We might almost ask, who 
knows ae they are ; or cares what they are? These Confes- 
sions, as symbols of the Faith, have been frittered away, by 
lopping off a point here, and a point there, until they have be- 
come a string of vague, unmeaning generalities, signifying 
much, or little, or nothing, but deciding nothing, witnessing to 
nothing, and proving nothing, save the utter faithlessness of 
those who profess to hold them. And thus, the toast drank at 
a literary Festival at Harvard, some years since, was only lite- 
rally true: “ The Unitarians: the Anti-Sectarian Sect ; whose 
Faith consists in not believing.” 

Here, as we said, was another radical mistake on the part of 
the early Puritans. Sucha system of belief as they had adopt- 
ed, if men could only be brought to embrace it, might make 
heroes of a certain type; and it did make them. For it was a 
complete system of its kind. It gave men an iron will. It 
taught men certain heroic virtues, of self-abnegation and un- 
questioning obedience. It gave to those stern old Puritans 
the moral force of the French Zouaves, or of a Russian Cohort, 
or of the Jesuit body. The only difficulty in the system was, 
that it was such an outrage on all human conceptions of Di- 
vine Goodness, and Love, and Justice, that men could not long 
believe it. Men felt that it was not Scriptural, and could not 
be true, and yet, as they had nothing else to fall back upon, 
they began, silently, but certainly, to drift away from all 
Creeds and Confessions; and Unitarianism, Universalism, and 
Deism have been the natural, necessary fruits. Indeed, the 
whole history of New England polemic divinity, of which all 
the country has heard, its Hdwardsism, and Emmonsism, and 
Taylorism, and Tylerism, and Bushnellism, down to the very 
latest types of Beecherism, and Parkerism,the two most popular, 
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the best paying, and so, (according to modern ethics, which 
makes utility both the test of truth and the foundation of virtue,) 
the best theology; we say this whole, wide-sweeping range of 
isms, is one perpetual and natural protest of reason and con- 
sciousness, against the monstrous dogmas of metaphysical Pu- 
ritan theology. 

Nor is this all. Mere negation of belief can never meet the 
wants of our Spiritual nature. Men must have, and will have, 
Faith in something. And yet, all faith is founded on Belief. 
And all belief, to be the basis of faith, must rest on positive, 
objective Truth, or the semblance of such truth. And so, men 
having lost faith in Gop and Curist, and the Church, and the 
Cathalic Symbols, tried for awhile, and are still trying, to have 
faith in themselves; faith in Humanity; faith in Socialism 
and Free-Loveism ; faith in Spiritualism, &., &c. ; for, if their 
proud Reason cannot believe in such things as Sacraments, it 
can yet do homage to ghosts, and hobgoblins, and bend in 
suited soverenns over the tippings of pine tables. 

The Puritans made another mistake. Christianity became, 
in their estimation, wholly and intensely, a subjective thing. 
The Visible Body of Curisr had become so corrupted, so over- 
laid and deformed with meretricious trappings and Romish ac- 
cretions, that they determined to cut asunder the body and soul 
of religion entirely. This, with some qualifications, was the 
argument of John Calvin, in his plea for a Reformation before 
the Diet at Spires. The New England Puritans followed out 
that principle thoronghly. yr, of them now began to doubt 
if there be a Visible Body of Curisr at all, save as a mere 
figure of speech. They forgot that Christianity, as set up by 
its Author, is not a mere system of Doctrine, a scheme of 
abstract metaphysical truths, but an Institution, framed and 
fitted in all its parts to be obeyed, as well as believed; and 
adapted, to address and engross man’s whole nature ; to devel- 
op, train, and discipline, all his powers and susceptibilities; to 
lead man, with all his capacities and aspirations, up to Curisr ; 
and then, to be Curist’s appointed Way to convey Christ’s own 
blessings in all their fullness down from Curisrtoman. Hence, 
their system of Religion became a bald and naked thing. How 
that system led to an evisceration of the Sacraments, to an 
emptying of all their meaning, and to a conversion of them 
into a mere jejune, and dry, and barren ceremonialism, to which 
they still feel obliged to adhere, though they scarcely know 
why, we are not here called upon to show ; though it is a most 
important topic of enquiry. But the feature of Puritanism, 
of which we are speaking, had this necessary effect. It led to 
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an undervaluing of everything which could throw beauty, 
and grace, and attractiveness around the public Worship 
and Service of God in His Holy Temple. The sentiments 
were not addressed. Half man’s spiritual nature was left to 
withhold its homage from God, Who yet requires all the heart, 
and all the soul, and all the mind, and all the strength. The 
feeling of Reverence was not cultivated. An awful fear of 
God’s Sovereignty was inculcated, but the idea of a loving, 
adoring Worship of a Being of Infinite perfection, was lost. 
Preaching took the place of Worship; and the reception of 
Truth, or rather of their metaphysical system, usurped the 
place of a living Faith in what God has revealed. 

And here we have hit, as we suppose, in part at least, upon 
one of the originating causes of this “Service Book” now be- 
fore us. It is the witness, the remonstrance, of feeling, and 
taste, and sentiment, of our whole esthetic nature, against a 
bald, naked, frigid, informal formalism. There is an evident 
consciousness on the part of its compiler, as there is an implied 
confession, that there is and must be, some such thing as a union 
between the outward and the inward, the objective and the 
subjective, the body and the soul of religion ; that God never 
meant that we should be angels in this world; but that He did 
mean we should be men; and that all our nobler powers, finer 
susceptibilities, and loftiest aspirations, should bring their offer- 
ing and lay them upon the ee of His Worship. And with 
the growth, and the rapid growth too, of a love for the Beauti- 
ful in Nature and in Art, in our country, the influence of this 
feeling on religious ceremonialism is to be more predominant. 
For, men who have been taught to see, and feel, that Gop has 
made all nature around them, “ beauty to the eye and music 
to the ear,” can never be made to believe, that that same Be- 
ing requires every finer sentiment of their nature to be outraged 
the moment they set foot within His Holy Temple. 

Whether there be a far deeper meaning in this new “ Ser- 
vice Book,” and to what extent, whether there is in it a reach- 
ing after, and a grasping, more or less distinct, of those great 
Verities, the loss of which has proved the fatal bane of Puri- 
tanism, we cannot say. We hope andtrust so. For, the pres- 
ent condition of Christianity in a England, and not least, in 
that portion of it represented by Harvard University, is no 
casual thing ; it is the inevitable result of a certain fixed law, 
of cause a effect, which, slowly and silently, but surely, is 
developing itself. Truth, Faith, the Faith of Curisr committed 
to His Church, spurned, ignored, superseded by man-made 
systems, will have its avenges, and at every sacrifice short of 
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itself. The foolishness of man shall never trifle with the wisdom 
of God with impunity: this is the fearful lesson of the history 
of New England Puritanism. 

And before proceeding to examine this new Service Book, 
we wish to press this preliminary inquiry a little more closely. 
What is the meaning of this new movement at Harvard? 
What does it promise for the cause of Curist and the Church ? 
What ought to be our position towards it in sympathy and feel- 
ing? Is it worthy of our confidence? Does it justify our 
hopes? There is, unquestionably, a great change going on in 
public sentiment throughout our whole country, originating 
from some cause or other. It is seen and felt by multitudes of 
thoughtful persons, that in that undefinable entity which passes 
as “ our Common Christianity,” there is something fundament- 
ally wrong; that it is abnormal, fragmentary, chaotic, power- 
less. It is acknowledged, on all hands, that there are evils, great 
evils, growing out of this condition, which must be remedied 
before Christianity can become all-powerful for good, amid the 
growing distractions which now threaten utter ruin to our whole 
social organization. 

We see proofs of this wide-spread conviction, in the abortive 
attempts to form what calls itself an “ Evangelical Alliance ;” 
and which, after all its sounding of trumpets, and marshaling 
of forces, still leaves its ranks scattered and broken as before. 
It isa Union without Unity, and without any possible basis of 
Unity. It is a Union of negations and protestations. It has 
nothing in it positive and vital; no strong and living bond 
binding the shattered fragments of protestantism together. 

We see proofs of this change in public opinion, in the “ Union 
Meetings,” so called, of which, just now, so much is said. They 
are, to some extent, the involuntary and instinctive utterances 
of the Christian heart of multitudes, whe seem to have felt, 
as if for the first time, that these disunited and antagonistic fol- 
lowers of the One Great Head, stand in a false position to- 
wards each other. And yet, in this movement, thus far, there 
has been much more of mere feeling and of impulse, than of 
sober deliberation, and cool judgment, and of desire to adjust 
real differences of opinion on great, vital principles of Truth, 
and of conscience. 

We see evidence of the same sort, in some of the elements 
which have been gathered into the new Sect, calling itself the 
“ Church of the Apostles,” or, more popularly, the “ Irvingites.” 
Some of the leading spirits of that Sect are men who left the 
ranks of Congregationalism years ago, on principles which none 
can gainsay or resist. But in seeking shelter from the restless 
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agitations and strifes of Heresy and Schism, they mistook the 
true notes and marks of the One, Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
and adopted one of their own devising. They have attempted 
to create an Apostolate, to meet a fancied emergency; not re- 
membering, that the Church of nineteen centuries is itself built 
upon the “foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jxsvus 
Curist Himself being the chief Corner Stone ;” and that “the 
wall of the city had Twelve foundations, and in them the names 
of the Twelve Apostles of the Lamb.” 

They forget that the Apostles, in the persons of their Suc- 
cessors, always have been in the Church, are now in the 
Church, and always will be in the Church, until the end of 
time. So it is, and must be; or else the promise of Jesus 
Curist is made of none effect—* Lo, Il am wrra you ALway, 
EVEN UNTO THE END OF THE WORLD.” We show the line of that 
Succession in all ages from the Apostles until now. There is 
no such emergency, as these men claim; none, save in the 
want of faith, and love, and of submission to the ordinances 
which Curist hath ordained. And yet, we are told that the 
Apostles, Angels and Bishops, whom Curisr hath appointed, 
are to bow down in subjection to the “ apostles,” “angels,” and 
‘“‘ bishops,” whom these men have set up! The sun, and moon, 
and lesser lights of heaven, are to gather around their little 
farthing candle, as a centre of unity!! We have seen their 
pretensions, and we have heard their claims, and what are 
they? Have they such gifts of Miracles, as vouch for their 
stupendous professions? as to prove that the Church has been 
in a state of orphanage, and that Curist’s promises have been 
a lie, even until the advent of these men? The only warrant 
of their mission, which we have chanced to witness, is a 
certain air of authority, and a certain method of argu- 
ment, precisely like that which characterized the “ missiona- 
ries” of the “ Latter-day-Saints,” who, twenty years ago, 
used to stroll two-and-two, about the country. The only 
Centre of Unity which the Church knows, or needs, is the 
“ One Lorv” Jesus Curtst, Who, still, the Gon-Man, presides 
over the destiny of His Church; the One Faith; the One 
Baptism; the One Gop and Father of all; and the oneness of 
that Apostolate, as a bond and symbol of Unity, which has 
been transmitted in the Church. To demand more than this— 
and there has always been a tendency, when the Faith of the 
Church was weak, to demand more—is to transcend the wisdom 
of Curist, Who declared that His Kingdom is not of this world. 
We have dwelt, perhaps, too long upon this illustration of the 
point before us; but it has been because the whole movement, 
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which we have traced, is another important witness to a grow- 
ing conviction as to the inherent weakness of the popular 
Christianity of the day. 

We see proofs of this same movement, in the return to 
Liturgical Worship, on the part of various Christian bodies, to 
which we have already alluded. The book before us is, of 
course, a proof looking in the same direction. For many years, 
it has been known that there was a spirit of deep dissatisfaction 
in Boston and its vicinity, among many thoughtful men, with 
their present position. They seem to have discovered that 
Unitarianism, for some cause, was not true to their own hearts. 
They yearned for the true Bread from Heaven, and ithad only 
fed them on husks. They felt in their souls the disorder which 
sin had caused, the estrangement from Gop, which it had 
effected ; and they felt, too, that Unitarianism could tell them 
of no “ Days-man betwixt us, That might lay His hand upon us 
both.” They saw, too, the downward tendencies of the system 
all about them; the wreck of all true Faith, in the multitudes, 
of young and old, who hang, from week to week, upon the lips 
of the bold blasphemer. These startling realities have appar- 
ently alarmed them ; and we learn, from various sources, that 
in many a house of Unitarian Worship, in the neighborhood of 
Boston, a change has been a going on for the last few 
years of the most significant character. 

This change, too, strange as it may seem, has originated, 
apparently, wholly within the Unitarians themselves. The 
Church, alas! alas! the Church, which ought to be the bright 
polar star to such a movement—which ought to ring out those 
clear clarion tones of a trumpet which giveth no “ uncertain 
sound,” in such a day as this, tones which woke an echo in the 
hearts of the faithful in the days of good old St. Ambrose, 
when Milan itself was only another Boston ; the Church, we 
say, where we had a right to look for such a demonstration of 
her strength, has been merely a cold, unappreciating, unsympa- 
thizing looker on, and has “ passed by on the other side.” Tor, 
what has she done, and what 7s she doing, to foster and guide a 
spirit thirsting for another and truer System of Faith and 
Worship than that which the old Puritans, in their pride and 
self-will, adopted, and of which their descendants are now 
eating the bitter fruits? Thank Gon, there is a feeling in the 
Church, growing and strengthening every day, which can 
appreciate such a spirit, which can sympathize with it, and 
which, in its own working life and energy, is giving full proof 
that it is deserving of confidence in the great work which 
Curist has left His Church to do. 
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We need not say, what we have already more than intimated, 
that we look hopefully upon this movement at Harvard and 
throughout the country. It is a token for good. Gop is inthe 
movement, and He will overrule it to His bs and the good of 
His Church. To what extent there is, in the public mind, such a 
chastening of Human Reason as to adopt the good old rule of 
St. Anselm, Veque enim quaero intelligere ut credam, sed credo 
ut intelligam, we cannot say ; but to this rule Curist’s disci- 
ples must ultimately come; for, rightly guarded, it is the guide 
to all true Christian knowledge. ‘Nor are our feelings those of 
a mere partisan ; the rejoicings of a rival sectism, which 
exults over the downfall of an opposing party, and the tempo- 
rary advantage which its own clique or clan may boast. Gop 
forbid. Whatever may be the effect of this change in public 
sentiment on the Protestant Episcopal Church, we would 
desire, most of all, to know, whether the ground-work of this 
whole movement, and its inciting cause, is an apprehension of 
those great Catholic Verities which must underlie all true re- 
form, and all real advancement, in the professed family of 
Cuarist. 

In the face of this wide-spread, this deep and earnest spirit 
of enquiry which comes up from all parts of Fislstendaan, 
such as, we solemnly believe, has not been heard before since 
the Apostolic days, the Church of Rome is not a silent or un- 
interested observer. She hopes, and evidently seeks, to regain 
the ground which, three centuries ago, she lost ; and is trim- 
ming every sail with that intent. But can she meet that spirit 
of enquiry? Can she satisfy it? Not unlikely, amid the rush 
of ms a extremes, here and there a mind, restless, reckless, ill- 
balanced, may be dazzled by her theories, captivated by her 
fallacies, or confounded by her pretensions. But the deep-felt 
want in the heart of so large a part of Christendom, she can 
never fill. She has drifted, and is still drifting, so far from the 
old moorings; she is, confessedly, so unlike what the Church 
was when Cuarist and the Inspired Apostles laid her Founda- 
tions, in Doctrine, Discipline, Worship and temper, that such 
men as Newman and Brownson are compelled to give up Holy 
Scripture as interpreted by the Fathers ; while they are utterly 
at loggerheads with each other as to what shall be put in their 
place. Newman’s infidel Theory of Development is as obnox- 
ious to Brownson, as Brownson’s theory of Authority is outra- 
geous in the sight of Newman. Her Trentine Heresies and 
novelties ; her recent form of gross and groveling Idolatry, 
which her Popes and better Doctors had again and again re- 
jected ; her teaching on the nature of Sacrifice, and of the 
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One Great Sacrifice of the Cross; her fundamental error as to 
the very nature of personal religion; the whole genius and 
spirit of the system, at war with humanity and with all true 
progress—to all this, intelligent Christians, with Gop’s Word 
in their hands, will never come, otherwise than with utter 
loathing and abhorrence. Ultra-Protestantism may be bad 
enough ; but Ultra-Montanism would be a doubtful relief. 
And here, we cannot but advert, and not for the first time, 
to the position which our own branch of the Church has lately 
taken on this whole subject of Christian Union. What she 
has done, and all that she has done, is to bear witness to the 
great truth of the Unity of Curist’s Body ; and to express her 
readiness to meet the question, What are those essentials of a 
True Catholicity which must form the basis of Christian Union ? 
There are things, which belong to the very essence of such a 
Catholicity. There are things, which are only the accidents of 
that Catholicity. And yet, these accidents are binding on the 
conscience of those who have promised to observe them ; and 
are not, therefore, to be thrown off, and evaded, at the mere 
whim and caprice of individual self-will. And still they are 
only accidents, and not essentials, of the true Faith of Christ. 
And in this truly Catholic and Christian spirit we would de- 
sire to meet the significant changes which now greet us from 
our neighboring University, and the country at large. So far 
as there is a going back, beyond the Pilgrim Fathers, beyond 
the English and Continental Reformers, to Primitive and Apos- 
tolic Standards, of the Faith of Christ, and of the Doctrines, 
Ministry, Worship, and Discipline of the Church, so far we 
have aright to rejoice. But, so far as there is in this move- 
ment a mere eclecticism, a mere work of temporary expedi- 
ency, a mere system of empiricism, to meet an emergency, a 
mere choice of Liturgies and of deeper Doctrines, because, at 
the worst, there is nothing to lose; so far the whole move- 
ment lacks faith, and vitality, and will assuredly come to 
naught. So far, also, as there is in this movement the prompt- 
ings of a merely esthetic culture, a love for the Beautiful in 
Religion, a craving to put on that “clothing” which is “ of 
wrought gold,” and all for its own sake; so far, also, the whole 
movement will prove utterly in vain. There is, we doubt not, 
at Harvard, and at Boston, such an entire cutting loose from 
traditionary Puritanism as to make such innovations in those 
old Puritan shrines, without hesitation. But our hope, and our 
belief is, that there is, at the bottom of all this work, so much 
of heart and soul, so much of principle, and of sympathy with 
the true Faith of Curisrin all ages, as that by it Curisr’s Name 
is to be honored, and His Blessed Kingdom advanced. 
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This “Service Book ror Pustic Worsnte” is to us more 
deserving of attention, as an adoption of the principle of 
Liturgical Worship, than for the materials, or the structure, of 
the Service itself; though these, in various aspects, possess 
very great interest. One defect in the work is, that it does 
not furnish a complete Form of Devotion, or an entire Service 
arranged in order, for any one occasion of Public Worship. It 
has Forms out of which such a Service may be selected ; but 
one great advantage of a Liturgical Worship is, that the Forms 
are already perfectly known, and that the worshiper has noth- 
ing to do but throw his heart and soul into an offering of Prayer 
and Praise, the very words of which he is already familiar 
with. Nothing should be left to the discretion, and so, to the 
indiscretion, of him who ministers at the altar. The Preface to 
the work is as follows : 

“The object of this Service-Book is to make our public worship more interest- 
ing, more reverential, more various, more congregational, and more effectual in 
promoting the sacred purposes for which the worship is offered. 

“Tt is believed that the designed manner of using it will be understood, on a 
little attention to the contents, without explanation. Though the circumstances 
have required a considerable deviation from the ‘ Book of Common Prayer,’ that 
is recognized as the most complete body of liturgical exercises in our language. 
No entire service, for a day or season of devotion, is found arranged in order. 

“That arrangement is left to the liberty and choice of the minister or the con- 
gvegation. By way of suggestion, an ‘ Order’ is given on the page next after the 
table of Contents. 

“The passages intended to be given as responses to the minister, by the con- 
gregation, or by the choir, or by both together, as may be found expedient in 
different cases—including always the Amen—are printed in italics. 

“In the lessons from the Holy Scriptures, the passages and sentences are not 
always presented entire, as they occur in the Bible. {t has only been endeavored 
to offer services in Scriptural language, with no such alterations or omissions as 
would materially affect the origina! meaning. 

“For convenience, the term ‘Prophecies’ is used in an extended but not 
unauthorized sense, and is applied to any parts of Scripture which convey ‘ praise’ 
or religious instruction in any elevated forms of expression.” 

“Cambridge, October, 1858.” 


The following is the table of Contents of the entire volume: 

Sentences of Introduction ; Exhortation and Confession ; 
General Confession; The Commandments; Beatitudes; Servi- 
ces for the Christian Year; Feasts of the Church; Movable 
Feasts ; Fasts of the Church ; Collects for Special Days ; 
Service for Christmas; Service for a Day of Thanksgiving ; 
Service for a Day of Fasting; Service for National Anniver- 
sary ; Service for the Communion of the Lord’s Supper; Ser- 
vice for Baptism; Covenant of the Church in Harvard Uni- 
versity ; The Apostles’ Creed ; Te Deum ; Litany ; Scriptural 
Litanies; Special Prayers; Sentences of Benediction. 

We have also a Table giving a “ Regular Order” for a 
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Service on an ordinary occasion of Public Worship, which 
will give a pretty good idea of this Liturgy in actual use. 

1st. Introductory Sentences. (Congregation sit.) These Sen- 
tences are mostly hetunrs, and are very numerous, covering 
nearly four closely printed pages. 

2d. The Exhortation and Confession; or, the General Con- 
fession. (Congregation sit, bowing the head, or kneel.) The 
Exhortation is our own. The Confession (which is to be said 
by the minister and congregation together) is the same with 
ours; with two notable omissions; the words, “ And there is 
no health in us ;” and, in the last petition, the words, * for his 
sake,” are left out. 

3d. The Lord’s Prayer. (Congregation sit, bowing the head, 
or kneel.) 

4th. A Chant or Anthem. (Congregation stand.) 

5th. The Beatitudes, or Sensmeenin At discretion. 
(Congregation sit.) The Beatitudes are to be said responsively. 
There are also responses at the conclusion of the Command- 
ments. 

6th. Collect and Prophecies for the Day. (Congregation 
sit.) These Collects are arranged for an entire Ecclesiastical 
Year. The Collects are mostly those of our own Prayer Book ; 
but with some verbal alterations; and with some important 
modifications to adapt them to a Unitarian Chapel. Thus, in 
the Collect for the Third Sunday in Advent; our own Collect, 
which begins, “ Oh Lorp Jesus Curist, who at thy first com- 
ing didst send thy messenger to prepare thy way before Thee,” 
&c., is altered, so as to read, “Oh Gop, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who at his first coming didst send a messen- 
ger to prepare his way before him, grant,’ &c. And here we 
1ave the key to nearly all the changes made in those portions 
of our Prayer Book which have been adopted. There is no 
Collect for, or mention made of, Trinity Sunday; and the 
Sundays in that portion of the year are named after Whitsun- 
day. The “ Prophecies” are to be said responsively. 

7th. Hymn. (Jn singing, songregation stand.) 

8th. Prayer, by the Minister, or selected. (Congregation sit, 
bowing the head, or kneel.) In the collection of Prayers for or- 
dinary Worship, the work is specially defective, and here is one 
of the weak points of the beeks. 

9th. Reading fromthe New Testament, or from one of the His- 
torical Books of the Old Testament. (Congregation sit.) And 
here again, there is no Table of Lessons, and the Minister is left 
to his own discretion, and he may, or may not, select Scripture 
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in harmony with the Ecclesiastical Year. This is another weak 
point of the book, though easily remedied. 

10th. Hymn. (Jn singing, congregation stand.) 

11th. Litany, or Special Prayers, or both. (Congregation sit, 
bowing the head, or kneel.) ‘The Litany is essentially that in 
our Prayer Book, with the exception that the invocations of the 
Son, and of the Hoty Guost, and of the Trinrry, are all omit- 
ted. 

12th. Psalms for the Day. (Congregation sit.) These portions 
of the Psalter are not taken continuously, as in the Prayer 
Book, but are selected from the Common Version, and are to be 
said responsively. 

13th. Te Deum, or Anthem, or Chant. (Congregation stand.) 
And here, again, that glorious old “Tr Drum,” which has 
wafted to the Throne of God the prayers of myriads of Saints, 
in all ages, has been tampered with. Those sublime, soul-stir- 
ring invocations of the Son, beginning: “Thou art the King of 
Glory, Oh Christ,” are made to stand thus: 

Thou art the King of Glory, Oh Lord; 

And Jesus Christ is Thy well-beloved Son, &e. 

We enter into no argument over such trifling. We only re- 
cord our feelings of mingled sorrow and amazement, and beg 
to say, spare that jubilant song of the Church ; let it stand, as 
it has stood through the ages all along ; or let it alone. 

14th. Benediction. (Congregation stand.) 

The compiler adds in a Note: “Could a general rule for 
postures be followed, a op ed correspondence between the atti- 
tude and the act would seem to require the worshipers to 
stand in praise or singing, to sit in instruction, or reading, and 
to kneel, or bow, in confession and prayer.” 

The Service for the Communion of the Lorp’s Surrrr is 
principally from the old Liturgy of St. James; and is that com- 
piled and translated for a Service Book, by Rev. F. H. Hedge, 
D.D. It is rich as far as it goes; but it fails in that fullness of 
apprehension and teaching, which makes that Blessed Sacra- 
ment so full of comfort and of blessing to the penitent and de- 
vout soul. 

The Service for Baptism is still more meagre. The nature 
of the Sacrament is not set forth in it. And yet the Baptismal 
Formula is, “I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” 

This Baptism, as it is in the name of the Three Persons of 
the Trinity, might be pronounced a valid Baptism, except that 
there is no profession of Repentance and renunciation of sin, 
and of Faith in Christ, on the part of the subject of the Bap- 
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tism. In this respect the Service is singularly incoherent ; for 
the opening sentences of Scripture in the Exhortation, are full 
of that great, and yet mysterious truth, that stumbling block to 
the proud rationalism of New England theology; a truth, too, 
ignored, we grieve to say, inso much of our popular Church 
teaching, to wit: that we are baptized into the Death of 
Christ, and so, in virtue of our Baptism, made heirs to all the 
glories of His Resurrection. This real union with Christ, so 
strengthening in life, so cheering in death, so full of consola- 
tion as we stand around the graves of our hopes and affections, 
is of course not brought out fully and prominently in the Bap- 
tismal Service before us; yet it is recognized, as we said, in 
the selections taken from the old Baptismal Offices. In this 
respect, the whole Service Book before us is a curiosity. The 
fragrance of these old Catholic truths, broken and fragmentary 
though they are, greets us everywhere in the volume. A dead 
letter, they may seem to many of the Unitarians who use 
them ; but the Spirit Who quickeneth may open up through 
them perceptions of great Verities for which their souls are 
already thirsting, — they know it not. 

We have said enough of this new “Service Book ” to indi- 
cate its character. Of course, the true Faith of the Gospel, 
as it has been held in the Catholic Church, guod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus, creditum erat, we had no right ck, wer 
for, in its fullness, in a Liturgy prepared for use in the Chap- 
el of a Unitarian University. Yet we are glad to see, that 
there is there, a depth of x a purity of taste, a freedom 
from narrow prejudice, which has enabled Dr. Huntington to 
draw so much from the old fountains of Liturgical Worship in 
the best ages of the Church. In this respect, this new “ Ser- 
vice Book ” is vastly superior to the new “ German Reformed 
Liturgy ” which we examined in a late number of our Review. 
Much as there isin it which strikes us unpleasantly, and to a 
degree which its compiler possibly will fail to appreciate, we 
yet cannot but hail with fervent gratitude a movement in the 
right direction, and in itself so full of promise. 
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Art. VIL—LETTER TO THE EDITOR: BISHOPS, SUCCESSORS 
OF THE APOSTLES. 


To tae Eprror or THe Cuurcna Review :— 


Rev. Sir:—It has been the custom of many of your 
contributors to speak of the Bishops of the Universal Church, 
as the Successors of the Apostles; aud on more than one occa- 
sion I have seen this form of expression severely criticised. In 
almost all cases, where it has been so criticised, the distinct 
assertion has been made, that this doctrine, or idea—for some 
apply to it the one appellation, and some the other—was 
introduced into the Church of England by Archbishop Laud 
and the Divines who sympathized with him, and is not 
to be found in writers of an earlier date. This raises, of course, 
an historical question, which can only be settled by an appeal 
to the facts of history. Such an appeal I now propose, with 
your permission, to lay before your readers. 

The first thing to be done is, to settle the precise period, be- 
fore which it is alleged this form of expression does not appear. 
Now I have no objection to assuming Archbishop Laud’s 
birth as that period. But, inasmuch as I suppose it will hardly 
be asserted that he became the founder of a School in Theolo- 
gy, so soon as he was born, it will be better to assume as the 
date in question, the year 1602, when he read his first Divinity 
lecture at Oxford, and first came prominently before the 
Church. It then becomes a simple question of fact, whether 
or no, before that time, before Land was known, or could have 
exercised any influence, writers of standing and authority in 
the Church of England, were in the habit of speaking of Bish- 
ops as Successors of the Apostles. 

1. Ricnarp Hooxgr, in the VIIth Book of his Polity, Chap- 
ter IV, Sec. 3, says: ‘The Apostles gave episcopal authority, 
and that to continue always with them that had it... . . The 
Apostles, therefore, were the first which had such authority, 
and all others who have it after them in orderly sort, are their 
lawful successors.” It is worthy of note, that the special 
antagonist to whom he refers in this place as denying that the 
Apostles had any successors, is Stapleton the Papist, and not 
Cartwright the Puritan. 

Again, in Book V, Sec. 54, he says: “It clearly appeareth 
that churches apostolic did know but three degrees in the power 
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of ecclesiastical order. At the first, Apostles, Presbyters, and 
Deacons ; afterwards instead of Apostles, Bishops.” Other 
passages might be quoted, but let these suffice. 

2. Haprian Saravia put forth, in 1590, under the direction 
and patronage of Archbishop Whitgift, a treatise on the Min- 
istry, in which he takes identically the same ground. 

It was in Saravia’s time, that the plea of necessity for giving 
up the Succession in Bishops, was first exchanged for a defense 
of that step on principle ; and this greatly influenced Saravia, 
and others after him, like Grabe, in seeking refuge in the 
English Church. 

3. Bisnor Brson published his celebrated Treatise on the 
Perpetual Government of Christ’s Church, (he being then 
Warden of Winchester College,) in 1593. In the Epistle to 
the reader, he says: “From the Apostles to the first Nicene 
Council, and so along to this our age, there have always been 
selected some of greater gifts than the residue, to succeed in 
the Apostles’ places, to whom it belonged both to moderate the 
Presbyters of each Church, and to take the special charge of 
imposition of hands; and this their singularity in succeeding, 
and superivrity in ordaining, have been observed from the 
Apostles’ times, as the peculiar and substantial marks of Epis- 
copal power and calling.” The whole of his XIIIth Chapter is 
devoted to the proof and maintenance of this position. 

To all this, it may, perhaps, be replied, that these references 
are to works publis ed after Bancroft’s celebrated “Sermon at 
Paul’s Cross,” and the libels of Martin Mar-Prelate ; at which 
time some people are fond of saying the idea in question was 
tirst broached. At all events, the Laudian origin of the view 
is disproved. But I am not yet done with our authorities. 

4. In the month of Sock 1559, the first year of Queen 
Elizabeth, occurred the well known Conference of the eight 
Romish ard eight Reforming Divines, at Westminster. The 
second of the three subjects proposed for discussion was this : 
“Every Church hath authority to appoint, take away, and 
change ceremonies and ecclesiastical rites, so the same be done 
to edification.” The Romish Divines dodged the question ; 
and refused to argue it. The Reforming Divinsn, 1owever, 
had prepared a paper, which has been preserved. In it occurs 
this passage: “ r Apostles’ successors had the same authority 
that the Apostles had. For that the adversaries grant... . . 
But all Bishops be the Apostles’ successors, as appeareth by St. 
Hierome,” &c. Now this I take to be not only a clear, but a 
very solemn enunciation of opinion, made deliberately, in a 
written document, and in an important Conference. And who 
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made it? Who set their hands to it? Scory, Bishop of Chi- 
chester in Edwards’ time, an exile under Mary, one of Parker’s 
consecrators, and Bishop of Hereford; Wuirenxap, an exile 
under Mary ; Jewett ; Aytmer, Bishop of London ; Cox, Bish- 
op of Ely ; Griypat ; Horne, Bishop of Winchester ; and 
Guest, Bishop of Rochester and afterwards of Salisbury. Ido 
not mean to be understood as saying that any of these a 
except Scory, were Bishops at this _ enn of two of their 
number it is enough to give their names; while none of them 
are obscure or undistinguished. And yet they speak of Bish- 
ops as the Successors of the Apostles, as if it were an admitted 
thing and a familiar idea among them, fourteen years before 
Archbishop Laud was born, and forty years before he could 
have begun to exercise any influence on the English Church. 

I submit, Sir, whether, in view of all these facts, those who 
persistently assert that your correspondents in speaking of 
Bishops as Successors of the Apatiee, are using a form of 
expression unknown to the earlier Divines of the Reformed 
English Church, are not themselves exhibiting either a ver 
remarkable ignorance, or a degree of moral hardihood, whisk 
would, probably, in the affairs of every day life, receive a 
much shorter appellation. 


I am, Rev. Sir, 
Very respectfully your Servant, 
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Art. VIIL—A WORD FOR OUR FATHERS, IN A LETTER TO 
AN ENGLISH LAYMAN, 


My Dear Sir: 

It is now more than a year since we were first agitated 
by the unhappy words concerning the American Church, 
which Dr. Pusey thought good to introduce into his work on 
Church Councils. That work has brought out several admira- 
ble replies,* which I herewith send, and beg you to do me the 
favor of reading. I regret that none of them have been pub- 
lished in England, and that the writer in the Guardian, who 
briefly reviewed the learned Article in the Caurca Review of 
April last, did so, apparently, without reading the Arti- 
cle; certainly, without any candid estimate of its weight and 
importance, as evidence of the he superficial view of ancient 
precedents taken by the learned and estimable author of 
the work in question. This is hard usage, considering the 
consequence attached by many to the opinions of the ven- 
erable Regius Professor. Hundreds have read the grave 
charges, who will never know anything of the replies. It 
is easy to say that we are too sensitive, and make a great 
ado about a little matter. But, if we were not sensitive to a 
charge of constructive heresy, we might justly be reproached 
as dead to a sense of the vital importance of orthodoxy. Be- 
sides, we are contending, here in America, against great odds, 
and it we be robbed of that svmpathy and support which is to 
be derived from the feeling that you are heartily with us, it 
will, indeed, be to us, “as when a standard-bearer fainteth.” 
I long to know that you, at least, with others who have taken 
an interest in our affairs, are in possession of the facts; and 
while I send you these able —_ as our justification, there 
are some additional views of the matter, which I beg to pre- 
sent, chiefly as an apology for our good and wise forefathers, 
of the Synod of 1789. Dr. Pusey has written a letter to one 
of our newspapers, assuring us that he feels a lively interest in 
our Church, and not a word which I shall add is written in any 
other spirit than that of the most cordial acknowledgment of 
his good-will. 

Now, I do not say that it has been shown that our Bishops 





*See “Church Review,” January and April, 1858; and ‘Church Monthly,” 
Articles by H. D. E., 1858. 
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can do all that they ought to do, as successors of the Apostles ; 
but I do maintain that there are no Bishops in Western Chris- 
tendom, unless it be those of Scotland, who are less restricted. 
Among the rights and prerogatives of Bishops, one would sup» 
pose, » a be that of calling any of the faithful to assist in 
counsel and leitditien-quovtied, in their judgment, such 
counsel and assistance might be for the good of the Church. 
Such was the plenitude of their powers, of old, that they did 
sometimes send laymen into pulpits to exhort and interpret, 
by their authority, as in the case of Origen. This case is con- 
fessedly an extreme one, and yet it was not without precedent. 
But allowing our Church to be all that has been suggested, it 
does not appear that we owe it to lay influence, or to anything 
connected therewith. Far otherwise, for unhappily, the weak- 
ness of our first Councils was in the Upper House. One of 
our early Bishops is said to have been a drag upon all genuine 
Church legislation, rendering himself troublesome alike to 
Bishops Seabury and White, who were the real exponents of 
the two Schools of American Theology then, as now, predomi- 
nating. Besides, on the principle assumed by the Doctor to be 
the true and Catholic one, there should have been a marked 
decline, from that day to this, in the legislation of the Church, 
as touching all matters, whether of Doctrine or Discipline; 
but just the reverse has been the case; a healthful progress 
being always visible in the action of our Synods down to the 
very last one, in which the Constitutional provision was finally 
adopted, excluding from'Synods all Laymen not actually in 
full communion. It will be unanimously conceded by our 
ae and others acquainted with the proceedings of our 
Synods, that our Laity have, at all times, proved themselves a 
most conservative party, and that if they have ever hindered 
important legislation, such hindrance has been a wholesome 
check on hasty and premature movements. If in the first Sy- 
nod, that of 1789, or subsequently, we have ever “ lowered the 
faith,” or “ suppressed the truth,’ the blame cannot be laid on 
the Laity, and the Doctor’s line of argument is not the gainer. 
It is on this account that I deprecate the attack upon our Or- 
thodoxy, by which the argument was made, apparently, so 
strong. In point of fact, the attack was purely gratuitous, if 
otherwise not unjust. It might have proved that our Bishops 
were unfaithful to their trust, but unless it can be shown that 
their conduct was influenced by the Laity, it proves nothing 
against these lay-assistants in Council. There is no propriety, 
therefore, in the line of argument which has been adopted, so 
far as we are concerned ; for either less should have been said, 
VOL, XI.—NO. IV. 40 
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or more should have been proved. As it is, just enough has 
been advanced to beget uneasiness, and to awaken suspicions, 
if not to “sow discord among brethren.” The time chosen for 
the insertion of such a wedge between the two Churches, ap- 
pears to me, moreover, especially inopportune. If ever there 
was need of “strengthening what remains” of Christian unity, 
and of knitting more and more closely the cords of love be- 
tween those Churches to which Christ has given not only the 
Unity of the spirit, but the bond of peace, it seems to me that 
time is now. An immense work is, at this moment, opening 
to the Christians of England and America, and it is all impor- 
tant, so far as we can see, that a good understanding should 
exist, and be fortified, between the Apostolic Churches of the 
two empires, if that work is to be carried on in a Catholic and 
Apostolic way. 

freely acknowledge that truth must be spoken, whatever 
may be the consequences, and that no alliance can develop 
strength, which is based on the surrender of any essential ver- 
ity, or Catholic principle. It is, with some hesitation, conce- 
ded, however, by the learned author, that the American Church 
is not actually involved in any formal heresy, or act of schism. 
If this be so, (and I think it almost needless to say that the au- 
thor’s caution in acknowledging it, is the first hint we have 
ever yet received of our perilous position,) would it not have 
been the part of charity to “think no evil,” and to show more 
of the spirit which beareth all things and believeth all things? 
We, at any rate, must try to show something of the same spirit, 
which “ is not easily provoked.” 

I assure you, then, that it is not in the feeling of an aggriev- 
ed amour propre, that I invite your earnest consideration to 
the subject. it is in the hope that any rising misunderstand- 
ing may be prevented, and further evil allayed. We are sur- 
rounded by malicious adversaries. Puritan and Papist alike 
would exult over a breach between the Anglo-Catholics of 
England and America. The popular spirit that lately exhibit- 
ed itself at Berlin, bears a grudge to the Unity which already 
exists, and hates to see it growing nearerand dearer. It is the 
rebuke of all false and unreal alliances, and it furnishes to 
Christendom a testimony to the Ancient and Apostolic idea of 
the Oneness of Catholics. Who, then, among us, but must 
grieve to see the enemy’s work done for him by those within 
our pale? If the feeling engendered by this assault, in the 
minds of some, is not speedily suppressed, it will prove “ the 
letting out of water,” and “the beginning of strife,” in which 
nobody can find cause to exult, but “ those who have evil will 
at Sion.” 








I at —<—~ 
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I will not permit myself to believe that one who, as we have 
commonly been told, habitually calls all that profess the true 
Faith of Christ, to “love one another,” is at all aware of what 
he has done, or of what he has endangered. But I am deep! 
eee for the noble opportunity he has lost of doing us gx oa 

‘or a learned work, on a subject of the greatest practical im- 
portance, we are all indebted to him. For the frank expression 
of his conscientious convictions, I honor him; but his hasty 
accusations of his brethren, I greatly lament. Had he only 
invited us, in temperate language, to reflect upon his argu- 
ment, and to consider well our own position as affected by it; 
had he lamented our Joss of the glorious Athanasian Symbol, 
and asked us whether this privation might not have been the 
consequence, or the natural accompaniment, of taking the 
Laity as counselors ; or, had he, fraternally, suggested his fears 
that such might be found to be the fact; I, for one, should 
have considered him a benefactor. In all things, we require a 
friendly antagonism to correct us if we are mistaken, or to con- 
firm us if we are right. In his noble eulogy of the Quicunque 
vult, I not only concur, but I feel my enthusiasm kindled as I 
read his glowing language. Surely he might have spared us 
the damper of the context. In that case, his words would 
have done good, ana stimulated us to a more complete attain- 
ment of the full stature of the perfect man in Christ. As it 
is, I dread the contrary effect. The bitter and provoking accu- 
sations which follow, are far from what are commonly under- 
stood as “speaking the truth in love.” I cannot discover in 
anything that is spoken, nor even in his apparent sympathy 
and commiseration, “ the faithful wounds of a friend.” 

It must be confessed that if any oue is anxious to make out 
a case against us, there is much that may be said with ap- 
parent force. The Preface of our Prayer Book bespeaks for it 
the consideration of all sincere Christians, “ without prejudice 
or prepossessions, and with a meek, candid, and charitable frame 
of mind.” It is only with persons of such a disposition that 
I can hope to succeed in showing, briefly, that whatever our 
defects may be, we have not “suppressed the truth,” done vio- 
lence to any essential function of the Episcopate, nor rendered 
ourselves too unhealthy to be euhenel, in brotherly love, by 
our sister Churches, to say nothing of the love that ought to 
be maternal, and full of the milk of Christian kindness. 

It certainly will be allowed by all, that our Bishops, by a 
function of their Office, might, with perfect right, have taken 
upon themselves the composition of an original Liturgy, for the 

ational Church of America. In “setting in order the things 
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that were wanting,” they had a right, moreover, to set forth 
the Eucharistic Office, which the » ae done, as THE LiruRGY 4 
of their Church ; compiling an aie for Daily Prayer entirely 
anew, or out of the ancient material, if you will, of the Bre- 
viary itself. Or, they had a right to revert to Greek originals in 
which there isno Quicunque vult, and not aword of complaint 
could have proceeded, with justice, from any Bishop or Doe- 
tor in Christendom. No one will deny this, theoretically ; and 
yet because every feeling of filial love led our Bishops and the 
whole Church to prefer the formularies of our Anglican Mother 
as the natural basis of the American Daily Offices, and be- 
cause, while so doing they actually seco in one particular 
to the example and authority of the Greeks, as in others to 
early Anglican, and even Latin originals, they are assailed as 

uilty of “ suppressing truth,” and, all but, as departing from 
the Raith. e Vatican itself allows more liberty. Look at 
the diversity of rites and of Liturgies which Rome tolerates, 
in the East and West, and even in Italy, where the Ambrosian 
Church maintains so large a degree of independence. I know 
the Pope has lately crushed the beautiful Gallican Liturgy, 
but certainly with a want, not only of taste, but of justice and 
charity, which is not to be imitated. Infact this variety in unity, 
so coincident with what we observe in nature, is a necessar 
characteristic of Catholicity, in its exhaustless wealth of namneatal, 
and its infinite adaptability to the various dispositions, wants and 
circumstances of men. No barren identity, no dull uniformity 
supplies a note of Apostolic origin. As in a large and loving 
family we seek the parental features and characters, not in the 
ludicrous similarity which is so often reproduced when the 
parental models are homely or deformed, but in modified and 
composite forms of loveliness :— 


——"“ facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.” 


Granting, then, that our Daily Offices are impoverished, this 
is a very small consideration, while our Liturgy proper is even 
enriched. It is invidious to compare ourselves with others, and 
we are far from ambitious of being considered quite as lovely 
as our Mother; but we think we may without self-conceit de- 
clare that if not beautiful, we are yet whole ; and that if in 
some things we have lost since we were made independent, 
we are yet gainers in other respects. Our Daily Offices, 
like those of the Orientals, ‘lack the Athanasian Hymn, and 
this is deplorable ; but then, on the other hand, our Eucha- 
ristic rite retains the Oblation and the Invocation, in its Canon. 
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If we be less happy in the composition of our Synods, we are 
at least free to celebrate them ; and admitting lay-interference 
to be our common misfortune, we are happy that it affects us 
only in an orderly and regulated form, and that those laymen 
who are permitted to consult with us, as touching matters Ec- 
clesiastical, are all faithful men, and unable at worst, to do 
anything without the free consent of their Bishops and the 


Clergy. 

Wiat, then, is the gravamen of our author? In what are 
we so unworthy of being loved and trusted by our brethren ? 
What need is there of a solemn warning against closer relations 
with us? Do we not hold all the definitions which the Catho- 
lic Church has ever set forth as tests of Unity in Faith? Does 
not our Eighth Article acknowledge the Nicene Creed, and are 
not the first Five Articles a sufficient testimony that we are 
neither Nestorians nor Eutychians, nor anything else which 
the Four Councils, not to say the Six, have condemned? Ma 
it not fairly be said that we, at this moment, profess all the 
Articles of the Athanasian Creed? And though we do not 
sing it in our Churches, have we not bound it “as a frontlet 
between our eyes,” in the declaration we have made, from the 
beginning, that we depart, in nothing, from the essenial doctrine 
of our Mother Church—nay, that we are far from any such 
departure? Surely until this declaration is changed, or till the 
Church of England changes, our doctrine must be regarded as 
one and the same. I do not suppose any one will roundly 
accuse us of “paltering in a double sense,” in the use of the 
word essential. It was used to guard against the suspicion that 
we held the non-essential doctrine of the King’s supremacy : 
certainly not to exclude one iota of anything which the Chureh 
of England has declared. “ proven by certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture,” and hence—omnino recipiendum et credendum— 
“ thoroughly to be received and believed.” On the basis of 
this assurance, and of other things which we expressly assent 
unto, we, at least, have always supposed ourselves to be Atha- 
nasians ; andsuch being our formal status, as to the Faith once 
delivered to the Saints, it is only justice to say that the t 
truths of that Symbol have been as faithfully vitneaill aaa 
contended for, during the last half century, by our Bishops and 
Clergy, as they ever were. It is not less true, that the t 
Apostolic principles of the Succession, and of the Catholic 
Fellowship, have been for a century maintained by the same 
confessors, with a degree of fidelity only surpassed by those 
who, in the primitive ages, were actually burned at the stake, 
or thrown to the lions. As the descendant of one of them, 
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who twice crossed the Atlantic for the gift of Holy Orders, and 
endured many things to fulfil! his missionary course, I speak 
with feeling, Dut I speak only truth. 

But it is imagined that we are dangerous innovators in mat- 
ters of discipline. Certain it is that we have always under- 
stood the function of Bishops to be just what Dr. Pusey asserts, 
and that we never dreamed of compromising it, when we 
closely copied our Mother Church, and departed from her 
mode of lay-codperation only so far “as local circumstances 
seemed to require.” The Bishops, according to Dr. Pusey, 
are a full Synod, by themselves, with special promise of the 
Presence of the Hoty Guost. We admit it, and show you 
such a Synod, in the Upper House of our General Convention. 
Stripped of modern terms, we may point to them as meeting 
every requisition of the learned author’s book. With them 
rests the full power to bear any testimony, or start any meas- 
ure which they deem important. On doctrinal matters, they 
can embody their teachings in a Pastoral Letter, and order it 
to be read in all the Churches, and the Laity cannot hinder 
them in such a measure, whether in Synod or elsewhere. The 
Upper House of Convocation in England is not half so free 
or so potent as they are, for that is sore let and hindered by the 
Crown. 

Iam not showing that our Bishops find no impediments, 
but I am going on to show that apart from the interference of 
the Sovereign, in which our Episcopal Synod has the advant- 
age, they have the very same restraints, and none others, which 
the English Bishops have. Let the English Bishops act; then 
comes the power of the Lower House, to which corresponds 
precisely that of our Clerical Deputies. Let these two estates 
act together, then comes the power of. the Laity in Parliament, 
to which corresponds that of our Laity in Convention. Can 
the English Bishops make a law of the Church without the 
concurrence of these coefficients? The gravamen then is re- 
duced to this :—that instead of Parliament, we have a body of 
faithful laymen, duly qualified by Test Act, as bona fide mem- 
bers of the Church, who can hinder the action of the Bishops, 
but who can do nothing without them. The learned author 
calls this action, in England, purely civil. Call it what you 
will, however, the Church of England has set us the example 
in this restraint upon “a function of the Office inherited by 
her Bishops.” hy, then, such solemn words about the mote 
in our eye? ; 

Now I grant that by a change in the Constitution of Eng- 
land, which has flagrantly violated the sacred franchises of the 
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Church, the action of Parliament is no longer Ecclesiastical, 
and can be recognized as nothing more, nor less, than purely 
civil, and grossly unjust at that. So far I cordially respond to 
Dr. Pusey’s expressions; but the question is not what the 
State has done to outrage the Church, but what the Church 
agreed to, from the first. If Hooker is a proper author- 
ity on this point, Parliament, or at least the Laity of the 
Church there represented, acts on Church questions ecclesiasti- 
cally, and not merely in process of civil legislation. Hooker’s 
argument amounts to this, that the Laity have the right to 
consult, and advise, and vote, in Church matters, and that the 
Church of England has always given them the exercise of this 
right, in Parliament. He shows that this was done in times 
before, as well as since the Reformation, and he quotes the 
great Pope Nicholas as himself allowing lay-counsel in matters 
touching the faith, and in such matters exclusively—(strange 
to say)—as those “ whereunto-all men must stand bound,” 
Whether Hooker understands more than this Pope intended to 
convey, it is nothing to the purpose to enquire. He taught 
our Fathers that the Church of England admitted, and had al- 
ways admitted, the Laity toa share in making the Laws which 
were tobindthem. The American Laity inherited this liberty, 
and it never entered the heads of our Bishops in 1789, that the 
were surrendering one of their functions, or “ adopting a princi- 
os belonging to bodies who ae the Apostolic Succession.” 
n this country, John Wesley’s bishops retain the exclusive pre- 
— for which our author contends. 
ut there are some particulars with respect to our legislation 
which have been brought into question, and which deserve to 
be better understood by our brethren in England. It is true 
that they must be considered in themselves, and not as proving 
anything for or against the Lay-element. It is admitted, by 
all who know anything of the case, that the same measures 
would have passed our Synod, had there been no Laymen con- 
cerned init. I must not be understood as detading those 
questionable measures; but, on the other hand, far be it from 
me to condemn them. They were adopted by prudent and good 
men, and consented to by such a man as Bichop Seabury, as 
what was wise and expedient, considering the times. Perhaps, 
had they legislated on abstract ssleciginn only, they would 
have destroyed the Faith, which they desired to keep entire, 
and to hand down to subsequent generations. At all events they 
have succeeded ; and should one of them rise from the dead, he 
might justify their actual measures, by simply inquiring as to 
results. Has the Church become less Orthodox, as to the 
real belief and practice of her Clergy and People? Is it less 
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Apostolic in its claims and pretensions? Are its Laity less con- 
servative? Is the Church less felt and feared by surrounding 
heresy and schism? Does it win fewer souls to Christ and to 
the Unity of the Catholic Communion, than aforetime? Every 
one of these questions must be answered in a way the very re- 
verse of what should have been the case according to Dr. Pu- 
sey’s reasonings and insinuations. Iam afraid to blame our 
fathers, therefore, who acted “ according to the wisdom given 
unto them,” and, as we humbly trust, by the aid and presence 
of the Holy Spirit. They knew the times, and the people of 
the new nation, as well as those of their own Communion. 
They agreed to require, as touching the Faith, only certain 
necessary things. Had they been more “stiff in refusing ” 
all condescension to ignorance and prejudice, they might have 
carried on their work, in honorable impotency,and their disciples 
would probably have been found, at this day, as a handful of 
believers amid a nation of infidels, stoutly reciting the Atha- 
nasian Creed, on certain days of the year, and as resolutely 
hiding their candle under a bushel. On all human grounds of 
este the mighty power exerted by our Church on sur- 
rounding dissent, and the bold witness to the Nation, for Catholic 
Truth, which has been maintained, (to say nothing of the 
Church’s individual growth,) could not have been secured ex- 
cept by the course pursued with respect to the Prayer Book, 
and the Lay-element. For the Church has uttered no uncertain 
sound in America. Her character and her Orthodoxy are un- 
derstood, and felt, in every part of this Republic; and she has 
effected far more for those beyond her pale, than they them- 
selves suspect. When the “ Proposed Book ” of 1786 appear- 
ed, with the Athanasian and the Nicene Creed both omitted, 
our Fathers were furnished with proof that the generation 
which had heard and used the Athanasian Creed all their lives, 
had failed to catch its meaning and its spirit. After fifty years, 
without the Athanasian a in the Prayer Pook, we under- 
stand and love it, and were it now part of the book, it could 
not be stricken out! The Laity would be the last to touch it. 
Under Gop I cannot doubt that the honesty of the declaration, 
that in ceasing to use the English book, there was no intention 
to depart from Anglican doctrine, has been a great safeguard : 
and had the Church of England dropped the Athanasian Creed, 
at the same time, I do not think the result would have been 
what it has been. But, now, it is chiefly the prevailing un- 
ime rene to touch the Prayer Book that iodo its restora- 
tion, though perhaps with the omission of those clauses, which 
even Dr. Waterland, in his invaluable treatise on the Quicwngue 
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vult, pronounces separable, albeit he prefers their retention. 
And were I to venture a prophecy, I should say that before 
1889, there may be such a restoration ; and that thousands will 
then use it, with faith and love, who would never have heard of 
it, had not the temporary concession been made, as to its use, in 
1789. A runner sometimes goes back a few steps, in order that 
he may get a better start, and come more surely to the goal ; 
and perhaps the Divine Wisdom was in the course which our 
Fathers pursued. Had I lived then, I could never, with my 
views of the value of that Symbol, have voted for the omission. 
I could not have predicted the harmlessness of such a meas- 
ure; or that the Nicene Creed could have answered alone, in 
connection with the Articles and the residue of the Prayer 
Book. But the facts, as they are, seem to justify what was 
done. For myself let me add that both here, and in the Dio- 
cese of Connecticut, [have been accustomed to rehearse it freely 
at all times, as the doctrine of the Church; and I have often 
been thanked for so doing, and never heard a whisper of the 
contrary sort. 

I must again remind yon, that I am saying what may be 
said and should be said, in all fairness, for the Fathers of 
1789. I do not the less regret what we have lost, through 
their action, and through their occasional over-anxiety, to 
commend the Church they loved, to the hearts and judg- 
ments of the people at large, whom it was their desire and 
their duty to win. They knew that the mistakes of the masses 
were hereditary, and honest; and that they had been greatly 
embittered by the late war with a king, whom the Dissenters 
supposed Churchmen regarded as their “ Head ”—not mere- 
ly in temporalities, but also in spiritual things, for so they 
had been perversely taught. The wisdom of serpents was ne- 
cessary to meet and overcome this state of things; and in 
adapting the Church to circumstances as widely as possible 
differing from the English parochial system, they seem to 
have admitted two general principles. The one was, that the 
Services might be safely + nets ; and the other, that where 
words and phrases had lost their meaning, and ceased to con- 
vey the truth to common minds, they might, in certain cases, 
be so varied, as to take away opportunity for cavil and mis- 
take. Among a people, not one in a thousand of whom could 
possibly be trained in Church schools, these general principles 
seemed to commend themselves as almost indispensable to the 
success of the Church in seeking Christ’s sheep in a naughty 
world. 

These facts will explain the animus of many of the changes 
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actually introduced. As to double forms, the greater or 
stronger of course includes, and expounds, the less or the 
feebler. The Church cannot be regarded as setting forth 
two doctrines; nor because she sometimes says the Lorn’s 
Prayer without the doxology can she be supposed to repudi- 
ate the doxology, which elsewhere she uses. If, therefore, she 
authorizes a fuller form, that is her doctrine, even though she 
may allow another to be valid and sufficient. 

Thus, in the Church of England, the three Absolutions are 
certainly one and the same in doctrine, though that in the 
Visitation of the Sick more fully and strongly asserts what is 
equally contained in the other two. So, as in our Ordinal, it 
matters not whether the Bishop says, “Take thou authority to 
execute the Office of a Priest, etc.,” or whether he uses the 
form borrowed from the English book ; the two forms explain 
each other, and no one can suppose them to convey different 
powers and functions. In providing the two forms, instead of 
one only, however, the Church has made it easy for a Bishop 
to use the fuller form, even among ignorant people. The 
congregation is sometimes instructed in the sermon, that 
the Bishop, though he has choice of two forms, prefers that 
which is most.Scriptural; or if he tells them that he intends to 
use the other, he also informs them that it is, in meaning, the 
same with the one he omits. 

It was in the same spirit that smaller concessions were made, 
with reference to archaisms, and expressions which had be- 
come offensive to modern ears, and which operated to alienate 
large classes of the people, from a hearty love of the Church’s 
Offices. One can frardly excuse the m teas in the beautiful 
third Collect, for Evening Prayer, from which the Jiduwmina 
tenebras has been dropped, for the prosaic reason, that in 
country places Evening Prayer was tabitually celebrated at 
one o’clock, and consequently in the full blaze of day! Yet, 
I suppose, they who had been over and over again forced to 
expound the propriety of this Collect to a stupid people, and 
to hear their coarse witticisms on its inapplicability, were 
pardonable for thinking a less poetical expression more likely 
to be edifying. As to shortening the Services, it was allowed 
that the Morning Service consisted of three Services improp- 
erly united. In parishes of twenty miles square, people often 
came ten or twelve miles to Church, and Evening Prayer cus- 
tomarily followed Morning Service with only an intermission 
of half an hour, in order to give the worshipers time to return 
to their distant homes. It was not dunal improper, there- 
fore, to allow some discretion to the minister in such cases, 
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(which were numerous,) seeing he might himself be entitled 
to some consideration, in view of twenty miles of riding, on a 
Sunday, to and from his post of duty. Occasional brackets, or a 
permission to use ashorter, rather than a longer form, or to omit 
what had just before been repeated, might, therefore, appear 
very harmless to the most zealous American missionary, and 
yet seem to smell strongly of heresy, when examined in the 
closet of a Canon of Christ Church. 

Weare accused of “ bracketing the Nicene Creed,” and al- 
though this is not the case, unless by “ bracketing ” be meant 
something far different from what would naturally be under- 
stood by the use of such a term, it is important to note what 
was actually done with respect to this all-important Symbol. 
The Synod (apparently in order to supply the want of the 
Athanasian Creed) introduced this Creed into the Daily Morn- 
ing Prayer, to be used there, at the discretion of the Minister, 
in the place of the Apostles’ Creed. But when either Creed 
had been used just before in the Morning Service, he was al- 
lowed to go tothe pulpit, at the close of the Gospel, not saying 
the Creed anew; or, when the Eucharist was sclchouted apart 
from Morning Prayer, though the Creed must follow the ae 
pel, it might be the Apostles’ Creed, for shortness, instead of 
the Nicene. However, to give another opportunity for this 
Great Confession, it is inserted in the Evening Prayer also; so 
that, in point of fact, it may be used in the same congregation, 
three times in the same day, at three several Services, as is not 
unfrequently the case, on high Festivals. While notsufficiently 
guarding it from possible disuse, therefore, the animus of the 
Synod of 1789 was rather shown in the multiplying of opportu- 
nities for its use, and in the placing of this Creed, in full print, 
once and again, in the Daily Service, where the eye is, of ne- 
cessity, made to recognize it constantly, even where it is less 
frequently made to reach the ear. This is no slight matter, 
practically. Every child who follows his Prayer Book be- 
comes familiar with the Nicene Creed, in the way which Hor- 
ace justly describes as the most impressive. His eye transmits 
the language to his heart, and Truth makes its silent, but 
deeply graven mark, upon the soul. 

It is a pity, that instead of this very grave charge of “ brack- 
eting the Nicene Creed,” which insinuates so much, though it 
amounts to so little, the accnsation was not made definite by a 
statement of these important facts. If the Nicene Creed is 
bracketed in our Book, then the Ze Deum is bracketed in the 
English Book, for every Minister so disposed may read the Ben- 
edicite instead of it, all the year round. Supposing, in order 
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to diminish the possibility of such neglect, it had been set, in 
the same way, in the Evening Prayer, and in connection with 
the Eucharist, would it be fair to give a stranger the impres- 
sion that the English Church was averse to its use ? ould 
it be just, suppressing all allusion to such an exhibition of the 
real animus of the Church, to make mention of “ bracketing,” 
in all the vague suggestiveness of the term, to support a charge 
of unfaithfulness? Would it not be injurious to hint, in a 
guarded way, that the object of all this was to avoid taking 
upon the lips words of praise to the Everlasting Son of the Fa- 
ther, or to the Blessed Trinity? It is impossible to read the 
learned Doctor’s insinuations, in this particular, without feel- 
ing that he has recorded a charge of all but heresy against such 
men as Seabury and White. Nay, if they could have acted on 
the principles he seems to impute to them, they were not merely 
heretics, but “men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the 
truth.” 

The matter as to the Apostles’ Creed is different, and in all 
charity I suppose the learned author to have been confused by 
the two cases, and to have spoken of the Nicene Creed as 
bracketed, because the Apostles’ Creed is so, apparently. Isay 
areney, for, in point of fact, it is not so, as will be seen. 

is case illustrates the remark that the Synod of 1789 had no 
idea of “suppressing the truth,” in divers of the changes 
which have given rise to the charge. With reference to the 
public Daily Prayer, an eye was constantly had to those 
“occupying the room of the unlearned.” An effort was made 
to guard against evil from the coming in of unbelievers who 
might say the Church was mad—as the Apostle suggests ; and 
there is evidence that the entire motive for concession, in the 
minds of some, in those “ evil times,” was St. Paul’s own 
appeal—“ We, then, that are strong, ought to bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak, and not to please ourselves; let every one 
of us please his neighbor, for his good, to edification.” he this 
spirit, with respect to the Apostles’ Creed, we find the Synod 
“pleasing themselves” in all other occasions of its use, but 
studying to edify the stranger, by an accommodation to his pre- 
judices, in the Daily Prayer. Thus, at Baptism, the question 
is—* Dost thou believe a// the Articles of the Christian Faith 
as contained in the Apostles’ Creed?’ In the Catechism, the 
child of the Church is commanded to rehearse the Articles of 
his belief, just as in the English book; and in the Visttation 
of the Sick the form is again the same as in the Church 


of England. And ye in the public recitation of the Creed 
there is a provision 


or the omission of “ the descent into Hell,” 
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or the substitution of the words, declared to be equivalent— 
“He went into the place of departed spirits.” Now this is 
“ bracketing,” or would be so, but for the cautious wording of 
the rubric, which does not permit any Clergyman, but any 
Churches, to use this liberty. The Churches, (of a Missionary 
Diocese, for example,) united under one Diocesan, may, there- 
fore, by resolving to do so, in their local Synods, adopt this 

ermission, as their local law. But this has never been done 
in any instance; and consequently, although individuals have 
sometimes, in rare instances, taken the liberty without authori- 
re the Rubric is in reality, and always has been, a dead letter. 

nd yet it has answered a very important purpose, in keeping 
before the eye of strangers the fact of the Church’s belief in 
“a place of departed spirits.” To many, the descent into Hell 
would otherwise be a phrase of no meaning at all, save as 
To to be something directly conflicting with the text— 
“To-day, thou shalt be with me in Paradise.” It need 
scarcely be added, that the adoption of the Third Article and 
the Highth, in 1801, more fully asserted the entire soundness 
of the Church on this point. There can be little doubt that 
our Highth Article would also have contained the acknowl- 
edgment of the Athanasian Symbol, were it not that the Synod 
of 1789, having treated it as a mere hymn, it might hese 
seemed like self-stultifying, had they afterwards pronounced it 
a Creed which “ ought thoroughly to be received.” Charity 
cannot forego this explanation. 

To sum up, then, what has been said, as touching our Ortho- 
doxy, we are, in all respects, as to doctrine, identical with the 
Church of England, for such is our formal declaration. We, 
therefore, constructively, confess the Athanasian Creed, which 
she declares essential as to doctrine, and we formally, in the 
Articles, acknowledge the substance of the same. 

We profess the Apostles’ Creed at Baptism, in catechising, 
in public worship, and at the hour of death, as also in the 
Articles. 

So, too, in the Articles, we profess the Nicene Creed, and we 
habitually use the same in the Morning and Evening Prayer, 
and in the Holy Eucharist. 

Moreover, we use a Liturgy, or Office for the Holy Com- 
munion, in which are embodied with a ritual fulness superior 
to that of the English book, the true Faith as touching that 
Holy Sacrament, the Incarnation of the Word of Gop, and 
“the benefits which we receive thereby.” 

Surely “‘we come behind in no gift” asa Church of the 
Apostolic fellowship; and great as our deficiencies may be, it 
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is not in an improper spirit that we must eet then, 
are we cast out? Why should the learned Regius Professor 
endeavor to fix a stigma upon us, not receiving us himself and 
“forbidding them that would?” What ground is there for 
imagining that if we are admitted to “closer relations,” we 
shall communicate a lower tone of orthodoxy to our English 
brethren? Why not argue more justly and charitably, that 
our influence is at this moment felt, in the practical defense of 
the Scottish Communion Office? Why not contrast us favor- 
ably with the Irish Church, which is far behind us in all 
Church-spirit and teaching, and which might take valuable 
lessons of us, as to work among a hostile people? Why not 
suggest that although America is to be the chief gainer, of 
course, the two Churches must be fellow-helpers, and that it is 
madness to make a schism in the body, or for the head to say 
to the hand, Z have no need of thee? 

Finally, this whole question of the Lay-element is now 
fairly opened, and invites the closest study, before it can be 
settled. A profound acknowledgment is due to Dr. Pusey for 
the competent learning and patient research which he has 
devoted to the task of investigating Antiquity, and for the 
earnestness and candor with which he has given us his conclu- 
sions. Of the honesty and purity of his convictions there can 
be no doubt, and yet his book impresses me with the opinion 
that it is worked up to support a foregone conclusion, and that 
its author has been unwilling to see the real bearings of many 
of his own instances. His eviaine of the Apostolic prece- 
dent, in the Council of Jerusalem, is singularly inconclusive, 
for if Apostles might have dispensed with Laymen, so might 
they have dispensed with Presbyters, and with a Council also. 
But they gave us a “ pattern in the mount,” for the guidance 
of the Church, after their departure ; and that pattern certainly 
makes it most presumptuous for any one to pronounce our 
course an innovation. If inspired Apostles teach us, in their 
great humility, to consult with all, before decreeing for all, and 
to set forth decrees, only in the name of the whole Church, 
why should not their inferiors be faithful to their example, and 
fulfill their function in the same way ? 

On this whole subject I prefer the noble argument of Hirs- 
cher, (a name, in every way, equal to that of any living divine,) 
whose views and conclusions, though he is a Latin Catho- 
lic, entirely sustain our conduct in America. You may also 
remember that among the Gallicans we have names of great 
note, entirely in our favor ; and I would ask you, if possible, to 
procure from Kornicker, at Antwerp, a very interesting bro- 
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chure, by a Belgian Layman, M. Stappaerts, entitled—‘ /2e- 
flexions & propos de la Nomination dun ~ de Liége.” 
His conclusions from Antiquity, Romanist as he is, are very 
different from our author’s, for he sees no collision, as we see 
none, between the Episcopal function and the popular vote. 
Granted the decision lies with the Bishops ; so dé is with us, and 
so it must be always; yet if Bishops be restrained from forcing 
a person upon an unwilling people, it is very clear that the 
people vote, and that the Bishops can do nothing final without 
them. They vote, whether they actually show hands or not ; 
and the learned author’s own precedents may be turned upon 
him effectually. Give the Anglican Laity the very same pow- 
ers which, he allows, the Laity had in Cyprian’s time, and 
call it what you choose. Let the Laity act as they did of old, 
and let the a act as they did with them, and there can 
be no further debate about the Lay-element. The Bishops may 
enjoy their decisive authority, and the Laity their restraining 
power, but the practical result will have been gained. 

I am far from maintaining that we in America are so happy 
as to have hit upon the best and wisest way of enfranchising 
the Laity; but the more it is examined, the less objectiona- 
ble it will be found. It is well adapted to our state of Society, 
as some modification of the Parliamentary theory might be, 
for England. I attach great importance too, to the very becom- 
ing manner in which the lay-votes are given, in our Councils. 
Each diocese represented records its clerical and lay-vote, so 
that the diocese is the voter, and not the individual ; the estate 
and not the person. I see no force in the strange reduction to 
the absurd, which our author attempts, by trying to show that 
they who can vote and counsel in matters of Faith must also 
be admitted to pulpits. Surely the people havea ministry, 
even in the congregation, but it does not follow that the pul- 
pit is their place, for even the Deacon cannot stand there ex- 
cept by special licence. Their response is often as necessary 
as the Sursum Corda of the priest, and very often, with- 
out their assistance, the priest would have no right to ex- 
ecute his function at the altar, unless we believe in private 
masses. In Synods they do nothing more, nor less. They re- 
-— to what they have learned and withhold their response if 
they have not been so instructed. “So we preach,”—say the 
Bishops; “So we have received,”’—say the people; and the 
truth is witnessed by “the whole Church.” Ifthe people are 
unfaithful, still nothing hinders the Bishops from bearing their 
testimony in Synods, and teaching the people better in the 
congregation. The people then are witnesses, with their pas- 
tors, and for their pastors, proving their fidelity. They may 
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be martyrs, or confessors, aud yet that would not argue their 
right to preach in the Churches. The daughters of Philip 
prophesied, and yet St. Paul would not have permitted them 
to utter a word, in time of divine Service. It does not always 
follow, then, that “ far higher spiritual gifts” than those of the 
rea a pastor, would entitle a person to “ preach the Gospel 
to the r. 

In all that our author says of the function of Bishops, their 
primary authority, and special gift, as witnesses, no Catholic 
will hesitate, for a moment, to recognize what he has always 
believed, and professed. But all this proves nothing, unless 
it can be shown that they have no right to call upon others to 
bear such witness as they, too, are capable of bearing, accord- 
ing to their vocation and ministry; unless, in short, it can be 
shown that to add to their decree the expression, “with the 
whole Church,” diminishes its authority and importance. 
Practically, you know, the Faith is now settled; Synods are 
busied with matters administrative, almost exclusively; and 
it is not likely that once in a century our American Synods 
will have anything to do on matters essential to Catholic doc- 
trine. When such a case arrives, the Church will not be worth 
preserving, if its Laity are too ignorant, or too wicked, to act 
with their spiritual pastors, in “glad concurrence.” I will 
only add, that if “to depart from the rule which the inspired 
Apostles Jeft with the Church, must needs be the commence- 
ment of a perilous course,” then the success, which has, thus 
far, attended the course adopted in the American Church, is so 
far a proof that we have not mistaken the Apostolic precedent, 
nor the mind of our Master Curist. Itis strange, indeed, if we 
were guilty of so gross an innovation as is charged upon us, 
that the third generation of American Churchmen, now far on its 
way in the century, has not yet discovered any tendency in our 
Synods to diminish aught from the Faith, or to go back in any- 
thing to the beggarly elements from which we are supposed to 
have set forth. On the contrary, great Catholic principles are 

rowing with our growth, and strengthening with our strength. 
ithout anything to justify boasting, we have yet great reason 
to be thankful for manifest tokens that God is with us, and that 
he has made us a “ vessel of election,” to this great nation. 
Among the Clergy and Laity who have contributed to the 
great tleslage which we now begin to enjoy, have been 


many, very many, who have lived the lives, and wrought 
the works of primitive Confessors. Even the evil days of our 
Colonial estate, which were represented, of course, in our first 
Synod, have had little justice done to them. When I look 
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back to the weary and perilous voyages undertaken by our 
forefathers, at great personal sacrifices, to secure Apostolic Or- 
dination, and when I think of the poverty, and despiteful usage, 
in the face of which they patiently persevered, among a diso- 
bedient and gainsaying populace; and when I see in the great 
results of those onthe toils, that blessing of Gop which they 
labored for, but of which they neither enjoyed the sight, nor 
the conception, I feel that while justice has never been 
done to their memory, they have, in fact, been made to suf- 
fer the greatest wrong. But they have left children to con- 
tend with their enemies in the gate, as well as to enter into the 
blessings which they have secured for this Western world. 
With all their failings, they were a noble army of Confessors. 
They were the greatest benefactors of thousands now upon the 
stage of life, and of millions yet unborn. Among them, also, 
were not a few who for attainments and for ripe theological 
learning would have been ornaments to any age, or country. 
It is enough to say of them, in a word, that “they behaved 
themselves uprightly in the conversion of the people .... . 
pr tae the time of the ungodly, they established the worship 
of God. 


Yours, &e. 


Batimore, December, 1858. 
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PREFACE. 


In the ensuing volume, there are contained all the Journals of the 
General Conventions of “The Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America,” from the beginning of its organization to 
the present time: including a space of thirty years. 

The increasing difficulty of possessing setts of these documents, in- 
duced the House of Bishops, at the General Convention held in the 
month of April, 1814, with the approbation of the House of Clerical 
and Lay Deputies, to authorize the present publication by the Subscriber, 
as may be seen on their Journal, page 294 of this volume. Reference 
to former transactions being occasionally necessary, not only to account 
for existing regulations, but for the explaining of them; it must be per- 
ceived, that there was great occasion for the measure adopted. It may 
be considered as expedient, were no other object in view, than the pre- 
paring of materials which may in future interest the curiosity of the 
Members of this Church. 

As the first of the Journals refers to certain proposals, issued by 
sundry Clergymen and Laymen, assembled in the City of New York, in 
the month of October of the preceding year; and as the Journal states 
those Proposals to have been acted on, without a repetition of their con- 
tents ; the Subscriber finds himself called on to give the following nar- 
rative. 

In pursuance of preceding correspondence, there assembled some of 
the Clergy of New York, of New Jersey, and of Pennsylvania, in the 
city of New Brunswick, New Jersey, in May, 1784: And there being a 
few respectable Lay Members of the Church attending on public busi- 
ness in the same city, their presence was desired. The immediate 
object of the meeting, was the revival of a charitable corporation, which 
had existed before the Revolution ; clothed with corporate powers, under 
the government of each of the said three Provinces, The opportunity 
was improved by the Clergy from Pennsylvania, of communicating cer- 
tain measures recently adopted in that State, tending to the organizing 
of the Church throughout the union. The result was, the inviting of a 
more general meeting in the ensuing October, at the city of New York: 
that being the time and place, wherein, according to the charter of the 
above mentioned corporation, their next meeting should be held. It was 
accordingly held, for the revival of the corporation: And there appeared 
Deputies, not only from the said three States, but also from others; with 
the view of consulting on the exjsting exigency of the Church. The 
greater number of these Deputies, were not vested with powers for the 
binding of their constituents: And therefore, although they called them- 
selves a Convention, in the lax sense in which the word had been before 
used, yet they were not an organized body. They did not consider them- 
selves as such: And their only act, was the issuing of a recommenda- 
tion to the Churches in the several states, to unite. under a few articles 
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to be considered as fundamental. These are the articles referred to, but 
not printed in the first Journal; and therefore are now inserted, in a 
Note to this Preface.* 

WM. WHITE, 


Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


* The Articles referred to are as follow : 

1. That there shall be a general convention of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America. 

2. That the Episcopal Church in each state, send deputies to the con- 
vention, consisting of clergy and laity. 

3. That associated congregations, in two or more states, may send 
deputies jointly. 

4, That the said church shall maintain the doctrines of the Gospel, as 
now held by the Church of England ; and shall adhere to the liturgy of 
the said church, as far as shall be consistent with the American revolu- 
tion, and the constitutions of the respective states. 

5. That in every state, where there shall be a Bishop duly consecrated 
and settled, he shall be considered as a member of the convention ex 
officio. 

6. That the clergy and laity, assembled in convention, shall deliberate 
in one body, but shall vote separately: And the concurrence of both 
shall be necessary to give validity to every measure. 

7. That the first meeting of the convention shall be at Philadelphia, 
the Tuesday before the feast of St. Michael next; to which it is hoped 
and earnestly desired, that the Episcopal Churches in the respective 
states will send their clerical and lay deputies ; duly instructed and 
authorized to proceed on the necessary business, herein proposed for 
their deliberation. 
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JOURNAL OF A CONVENTION 


OF THE 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


IN THE STATES OF 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, 
VIRGINIA, AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 


HELD IN 
CHRIST CHURCH, IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 


FROM 


September 27th to October Tth, 1785. 


ii 
<P 





LIST OF THE MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION. 


From the State of New York, 


The Rev. Samuel Provost, A. M. Rector of Trinity Church, New York. 
The Hon. James Duane, Esquire. 


From the State of New Jersey. 


The Rev. Abraham Beach, A. M. Rector of Christ Church, New Bruns- 
wick. 

The Rev. Uzall Ogden, Rector of Christ Church, Sussex. 

Patrick Dennis, Esquire. 


From the State of Pennsylvania, 


The Rev. William White, D. D. Rector of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, 
Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Samuel Magaw, D. D. Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Phila- 
delphia. . 

The Rev. Robert Blackwell, A. M. Assistant Minister of Christ Church 
and St. Peter’s, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Joseph Hutchins, A. M. Rector of St. James’s Church, Lan- 
caster. 

The Rev. John Campbell, A. M. Rector of York and Huntingdon. 

Richard Peters, Esquire; Jasper Yates, Esquire; Stephen Chambers, 
Esquire ; Samuel Powell, Esquire ; Thomas Hartley, Esquire ; Edward 
Shippen, Esquire; John Clark, Esquire ; William Atlee, Esquire; Mr. 
Andrew Doz; Mr. Edward Duffield; Mr. Joseph Swift; Mr. Nicholas 
Jones ; Mr. John Wood. 
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From the State of Delaware. 


The Rev. Charles H. Wharton, Rector of Emanuel Church, New Castle. 

The Hon. Thomas Duff, Esquire; James Sykes, Esquire; Mr. John 
Reece; Mr. Joseph Tatlow; Mr. Alexander Reynolds; Mr. Robert 
Clay. 


From the State of Maryland. 


The Rev. William Smith, D. D. Principal of Washington College, and 
Rector of Chester Parish. 

The Rev. Samuel Keene, D. D. Rector of Dorchester Parish. 

The Rev. William West, D. D. Rector of St. Paul’s, Baltimore Town. 

The Rev. John Andrews, D. D. (late Rector of St. Thomas’s, Baltimore, 
and now) Principal of the Academy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. James Jones Wilmer, Rector of St. George’s, Hartford County. 

Dr. Thomas Cradock, 

Mr. Joseph Couden. 


From the State of Virginia. 
The Rev. David Griffith, Rector of Fairfax Parish. 
John Page, Esquire. 
From the State of South Carolina. 


The Rev. Henry Purcell, D. D. Rector of St. Michael’s, Charleston. 
The Hon. Jacob Read, Esquire. 
The Hon. Charles Pinckney, Esquire. 
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JOURNAL, &e. 





Tuespay, 27th of September, 1785. 


CLERICAL and Lay-Deputies from several of the states assembled ; 
and judging it proper to wait the arrival of the deputies from the other 
states, 

Adjourned until to-morrow at ten o’clock. 


Wepnespay, 28th of September, 1785. 


The Convention met, according to adjournment; and the Rev. Dr. 
Keene, by desire, read prayers. 

The Rev. David Griffith was unanimously chosen Secretary. 

On motion, Resolved, That a President be now chosen by ballot, and 
that each state have one vote; which being done, and the ballots 
counted, it appeared that the Rev. William White, D. D., was unani- 
mously chosen. 

Ordered, That the Deputies from the several states produce the testi- 
monials of their appointment; which being done, and the testimonials 
read, : 

Resolved, That the testimonials produced from the church in the 
several states, viz. in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, are satisfactory. 

The Resolutions of a Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
held in the city of New York, on the 6th and 7th days of October, 
1784, were read. 

Ordered, That the same lie on the table. 

Adjourned to six o’clock this evening. 


Wepyespay Evenina, siz o'clock. 


The Convention met, according to adjournment. 

Ordered, That the proceedings of a former Convention at New York 
be again read ; which being done, and the different articles considered, 

Resolved, That the first, second, and third articles proposed as funda- 
mental by the said Convention, are approved of. 

The fourth article being read, it was, on motion, Resolved, That a 
Committee be appointed, consisting of one Clerical and one Lay-Deputy 
from the Church in each state, to consider of and report such alterations 
in the Liturgy, as shall render it consistent with the American revolu- 
tion and the constitutions of the respective states: And such further 
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alterations in the Liturgy, as it may be advisable for this Convention to 
recommend to the consideration of the Church here represented. 

Resolved, That the fifth, sixth, and seventh of the aforesaid articles 
pro as fundamental are approved of; the sixth article being first 
explained and understood, as meaning that the Deputies are to vote 
according to the states from which they come, and not individually. 

Resolved, That a Committee, to be composed as aforesaid, prepare and 
report a draft of an ecclesiastical constitution for the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of America. 

A Committee was appointed accordingly; viz. the Rev. Mr. Provost 
and the Hon. Mr. Duane for New York; the Rev. Mr. Beach and Mr. 
Dennis for New Jersey; the Rev. Dr. White and Mr. Peters for Penn- 
sylvania; the Rev. Dr. Wharton and Mr. Sykes for Delaware; the Rev. 
Dr, Smith and Dr. Cradock for Maryland ; the Rev. Mr. Griffith and Mr. 
Page for Virginia; and the Rev. Dr. Purcell and the Hon. Mr. Read for 
South Carolina. 

Resolved, That the preparing the necessary and proposed alterations 
in the Liturgy be referred to the same Committee. 

The Convention adjourned to ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Tuurspay, 29th of September, 1785. 


The Convention met, according to adjournment; and the Rev. Dr. 

Magaw read prayers. 

solved, That a person be appointed to assist the Secretary, and to 
officiate in his stead when he shall be employed in the business of the 
Committee ; and Mr. Clarke was appointed accordingly. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith, as Chairman of the Committee for revising and 
altering the Liturgy, &c. reported, that the Committee had made some 
progress in the business referred to them, but not having completed the 
same, desired leave to sit again; which being agreed to, 

The Convention adjourned to ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Fripay, 30th of September, 1785. 


The Convention met, according to adjournment; and the Rev. Mr. 
Provost read prayers. 

On motion, Resolved, That the Committee for revising and altering 
the Liturgy, &c. do also prepare and report a plan for obtaining the con- 
secration of Bishops, together with an address to the Most Reverend the 
Archbishops and the right Reverend the Bishops of the Church of 
England, for that purpose. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith, from the committee for revising, &c. reported, 
that they had made further progress in the business referred to them, 
but not having finished the same, desired leave to sit again, which was 
agreed to. 

The Convention adjourned to nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 
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Saturpay, Ist of October, 1785. 


The Convention met, according to adjournment; and the Rev. Dr. 
Smith read prayers. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith, from the committee for revising, &c. reported, 
that they had prepared a draft of the alterations to be made in the 
Liturgy ; and that they had also prepared a draft of a general Ecclesi- 
astical Constitution, which he was ready to report. 

Ordered, That the same be now received ; which being done, and the 
report read, 

Ordered, That the said report lie on the table for the perusal of the 
members. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith, from the same committee, reported, that they 
have had under consideration the further alterations to be proposed in the 
Liturgy, and were ready to report in part. 

Ordered, That the report be now received and read; which being 
done, 

Ordered, That the report last read lie on the table. 

Ordered, That so much of the revised Liturgy as respects the Ameri- 
can revolution and the constitutions of the states be again read, and con- 
sidered by paragraphs; which being done, 

Ordered, That the alterations in the Liturgy to be proposed to the 
— be again read, and considered by paragraphs; which being done 

n part, 

The Convention adjourned to six o’clock this evening. 


Saturpay Evenina, siz o'clock, 


The Convention met, according to adjournment. 

Ordered, That the report from the committee be resumed, and the re- 
mainder of it read and considered by paragraphs; which being done, 

The Convention adjourned to ten o’clock on Monday morning. 


Monpay, 3d of October, 1785. 


The Convention met, according to adjournment; and the Rev. Dr, 
West read prayers. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith, from the committee for revising, &c. reported, 
that they had made further progress in the business referred to them, 
and were ready to report. 

Ordered, That the report be now received, and that the same be read 
and considered by paragraphs ; which having been done in part, 

The Convention adjourned to six o'clock this evening. 


Monpay Evening, siz o'clock. 


The Convention met, according to adjournment. 
Ordered, That the report of the committee for revising, d&c. be re- 
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sumed, which was accordingly done; and the Convention having made 
further progress therein, 
Adjourned to ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Tuxspay, 4th of October, 1785. 


The Convention met, according to adjournment; and the Rev. Mr. 
Ogden read prayers. 

Ordered, That clerks be employed to transcribe, under direction of 
the chairman of the committee for revising, &c. all the alterations pro- 
posed, and other matters agreed on by the Convention. 

Ordered, That the draft of an Ecclesiastical Constitution be read and 
considered by paragraphs, which was done ; and the Convention having 
made some progress sea 

Adjourned to six o’clock this evening. 


Turspay Evening, siz o'clock. 


The Convention met, pursuant to adjournment. 

Ordered, That the consideration of the general Ecclesiastical Consti- 
tution be resumed, and that the same be read and considered by para- 
graphs; which being done, and the blanks filled up, was agreed to, and 
is as follows, viz. 


A General Ecclesiastical Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, 


WHEREAS, in the course of Divine Providence, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America is become independent of 
all foreign authority, civil and ecclesiastical : 

And whereas, at a meeting of Clerical and Lay Deputies of the said 
Church in sundry of the said states, viz. in the states of Massachusetts, 
Rhode-Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland, held in the city of New York, on the 6th and 7th 
days of October, in the year of our Lord 1784, it was recommended to 
this Church in the said states represented as aforesaid, and proposed to 
this Church in the states not represented, that they should send Deputies 
to a Convention to be held in the city of Philadelphia on the Tuesday 
before the feast of St. Michael in this present year, in order to unite in 
a Constitution of Ecclesiastical government, agreeably to certain funda- 
mental principles, expressed in the said recommendation and proposal : 

And whereas, in consequence of the said recommendation and pro- 
posal, Clerical and Lay Deputies have been duly appointed from the said 
Church in the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina: 

The said deputies being now assembled, and taking into consideration 
the importance of maintaining uniformity in doctrine, discipline, and 
worship in the said Church, do hereby determine and declare, 
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I. That there shall be a general Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of America, which shall be held in the 
city of Philadelphia on the third Tuesday in June, in the year of our 
Lord 1786, and for ever after once in three years, on the third Tuesday 
of June, in such place as shall be determined by the Convention; and 
special meetings may be held at such other times and in such place as 
shall be hereafter provided for; and this Church, in a majority of the 
states aforesaid, shall be represented before they shall proceed to busi- 
ness ; except that the representation of this Church from two states shall 
be sufficient to adjourn ; and in all business of the Convention freedom 
of debate shall be allowed. 

II. There shall be a representation of both Clergy and Laity of the 
Church in each state, which shall consist of one or more Deputies, not 
exceding four, of each order; and in all questions, the said Church in 
each state shall have one vote; and a majority of suffrages shall be con- 
clusive. 

III. In the said Church in every state represented in this Convention, 
there shall be a Convention consisting of the Clergy and Lay Deputies 
of the congregation. 

IV. “The Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the 
use of the Church of England,” shall be continued to be used by this 
Church, as the same is altered by this Convention, in a certain instru- 
ment of writing passed by their authority, entituled “ Alterations of the 
Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, in order to render the same conformable to the American 
revolution and the constitutions of the respective states.” 

V. In every state where there shall be a Bishop duly consecrated and 
settled, and who shall have acceded to the articles of this General 
Ecclesiastical Constitution, he shall be considered as a member of the 
Convention ez officio. 

VI. The Bishop or Bishops in every state shall be chosen agreeably to 
such rules as shall be fixed by the respective Conventions; and every 
Bishop of this Church shall confine the exercise of his Episcopal office to 
his proper jurisdiction ; unless requested to ordain or confirm by any 
church destitute of a Bishop. 

VII. A Protestant Episcopal Church in any of the United States not 
now represented, may at any time hereafter be admitted, on acceding to 
the articles of this union. 

VIII. Every Clergyman, whether Bishop or Presbyter, or Deacon, 
shall be amenable to the authority of the Convention in the state to 
which he belongs, so far as relates to suspension or removal from office ; 
and the Convention in each state shall institute rules for their conduct, 
and an equitable mode of trial. 

IX. And whereas it is represented to this Convention to be the desire 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these states, that there may be 
further alterations of the Liturgy than such as are made necessary by 
the American revolution; therefore the “ Book of Common Prayer, and 
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Administration of the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church, according to the use of the Church of England,” as altered by 
an instrument of writing, passed under the authority of this Convention, 
entituled “ Alterations in the Book of Common Prayer, and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments and other rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
according to the use of the Church of England, proposed and recom- 
mended to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America,” shall be used in this Church, when the same shall have been 
ratified by the Conventions which have respectively sent Deputies to this 
General Convention. 

X. No person shall be ordained or permitted to officiate as a Min- 
ister in this Church, until he shall have subscribed the following declara- 
tion, “I do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
to be the word of God, and to contain all things necessary to salvation ; 
and I do solemnly engage to conform to the doctrines and Worship of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, as settled and determined in the Book 
of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, set forth by 
the General, Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these 
United States.” 

XI. This general Ecclesiastical Constitution, when ratified by the 
Church in the different states, shall be considered as fundamental; and 
shall be unalterable by the Convention of the Church in any state. 

The Hon. Mr. Duane, from the Committee for revising, &c. reported, 
that they had, according to order, prepared a plan for obtaining the con- 
secration of Bishops, and a draft of an address to the most Reverend 
the Archbishops and the Right Reverend the Bishops of the Church of 
England, and were ready to report the same. 

Ordered, That the plan and draft now offered be received; which 
being done, and the same twice read and considered by paragraphs, w 
ordered to be transcribed. 

The Convention then adjourned to ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Wepnespay, 5th of October, 1785. 


The Convention met, according to adjournment; and the Rev. Mr. 
Provost read prayers. 

Ordered, That the transcribed copy of the “ Alterations in the 
Liturgy, to render it consistent with the American revolution and the 
Constitutions of the respective states,” be read and considered by para- 
graphs; which being done, 

Resolved, That the Liturgy shali be used in this Church as accommo- 
dated to the revolution, agreeably to the alterations now approved of 
and ratified by this Convention.* 





* Neither these nor the other alterations afterwards proposed, are printed in the 
Journal, as they will appear in the Book of Common Prayer, now in the press. 

The alterations made in the Book of Common Prayer, were those which had 
been proposed by the Commissioners under King William, A. D. 1689. Toul- 
man’s History of Dissenters, I, p. 68. 
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On motion, Resolved, That the fourth of July shall be observed by 
this Church for ever, as a day of earn. to Almighty God, for the 
inestimable blessings of religious and civil liberty vouchsafed to the 
United States of America. 

On motion, Resolved, That the first Tuesday in November in every 
year for ever, shall be observed by this Church as a day of general 
thanksgiving to Almighty God, for the fruits of the earth, and for all the 
other blessings of his merciful providence. 

Ordered, That a committee be appointed to prepare a form of prayer 
and thanksgiving for the fourth of July; and a committee was accord- 
ingly appointed, viz. the Rev. Dr. Smith, the Rev. Dr. Magaw, the Rev. 
Dr. Wharton, and the Rev. Mr. Campbell. 

Ordered, That the alterations in the Liturgy, to be proposed to this 
Church, be read and considered by paragraphs; and the Convention 
made some progress therein. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith, from the committee to prepare a form of prayer 
and thanksgiving for the fourth of July, reported, that they had pre- 
pared the same. 

Ordered, That it now be received and read. 

Ordered, That the said report be read and considered by paragraphs ; 
which being done, 

Resolved, That the said form of prayer be used in this Church, on 
the fourth of July for ever. 

Then the Convention adjourned to six o’clock this evening, 


Wepyespay Evenine, siz o'clock. 


The Convention met according to adjournment. 

Ordered, That the consideration of the proposed alterations in the 
Liturgy be resumed. 

Ordered, That the same be again read and considered by'paragraphs ; 
which being done, and the alterations agreed to, 

Resolved, That the said alterations be proposed and recommended to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the states from which there are 
Deputies to this Convention. 

Ordered, That the alterations made in the articles be again read ; 
which being done, 

Ordered, That the same be read and considered by paragraphs ; 
which being done, and some time spent thereon, 

Resolved, That the Articles, as now altered, be recommended to this 
Church, to be by them adopted in the next General Convention. 

Ordered, That the plan for obtaining Consecration, and the address 
to the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England, be again 
read; which being done, the same were agreed to, and are as follow: 

First, That this Convention address the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Church of England, requesting them to confer the Episcopal character 
on such persons as shall be chosen and recommended to them for that 
purpose, from the Conventions of this Church in the respective states. 
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Secondly, That it be recommended to the said Conventions, that they 
elect persons for this purpose. 

Thirdly, That it be further recommended to the different Conven- 
tions, at their next respective sessions, to appoint committees with pow- 
ers to correspond with the English Bishops, for the carrying of these 
resolutions into effect ; and that, until such committees shall be appointed, 
they be requested to direct any communications which they may be 
se to make on this subject, to the committee, consisting of the Rev. 

r. White, president, the Reverend Dr. Smith, the Reverend Mr. Pro- 
vost, the Honorable James Duane, esq. and Samuel Powell and Richard 
Peters, esquires. 

Fourthly, That it be further recommended to the different Conven- 
tions, that they pay especial attention to the making it appear to their 
Lordships, that the persons who shall be sent to them for consecration 
are desired in the character of Bishops, as well by the Laity as by the 
Clergy of this Church, in the said states respectively ; and that they will 
be received by them in that character on their return. 

Fifthly, And in order to assure their Lordships of the legality of the 
present proposed application, that the Deputies now assembled be 
desired to make a respectful address to the civil Rulers of the states in 
which they respectively reside, to certify that the said application is not 
contrary to the constitutions and laws of the same. 

Sizthly, And whereas the Bishops of this Church will not be entitled 
to any of such temporal honors as are due to the Archbishops and Bish- 
ops of the parent Church, in quality of Lords of Parliament ; and 
whereas the reputation and usefulness of our Bishops will considerably 
depend on their taking no higher titles or stile than will be due to their 
spiritual employments; that it be recommended to this Church in the 
states here represented, to provide, that their respective Bishops may be 
called “ The Right Rev. A. B. Bishop of the Protestant Episcgpal 
Church in C. D.” and as Bishop may have no other title; and may not 
use any such stile as is usually descriptive of temporal power and pre- 
cedency. . 


To the Most Reverend and Right Reverend the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the Bishops of the Church of England. 


WE, the Clerical and Lay Deputies of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in sundry of the United States of America, think it our duty to 
address your Lordships on a subject deeply interesting ; not only to our- 
selves and those whom we represent, but, as we conceive, to the com- 
mon cause of christianity. 

Our forefathers, when they left the land of their nativity, did not 
leave the bosom of that Church, over which your Lordships now pre- 
side ; but, as well from a veneration for Episcopal Government, as from 
an attachment to the admirable services of our Liturgy, continued in 
willing connection with their Ecclesiastical Superiors in England, and 
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were subjected to many local inconveniencies, rather than break the 
unity of the Church to which they belonged. 

When it pleased the Supreme Ruler of the universe, that this part of 
the British empire should be free, sovereign and independent, it became 
the most important concern of the members of our communion to pro- 
vide for its continuance: And while in accomplishing of this they kept 
in view that wise and liberal part of the system of the Church of 
England, which excludes as well the claiming as the acknowledging of 
such spiritual subjection as may be inconsistent with the civil duties of 
her children ; it was nevertheless their earnest desire and resolution to 
retain the venerable form of Episcopal Government, handed down to 
them, as they conceived, from the time of the Apostles: and endeared 
to them by the remembrance of the holy Bishops of the primitive 
Church, of the blessed Martyrs who reformed the doctrine and worship 
of the Church of England, and of the many great and pious Prelates 
who have adorned that Church in every succeeding age. But however 
general the desire of compleating the orders of our Ministry, so diffused 
and unconnected were the members of our communion over this exten- 
sive country, that much time and negociation were necessary for the 
forming a representative body of the greater number of the Episcopa- 
lians in these States ; and owing to the same causes, it was not until this 
Convention, that sufficient powers could be procured for the addressing 
your Lordships on this subject. 

The petition which we offer to your Venerable Body, is—that from 
a tender regard to the religious interests of thousands in this rising 
empire, professing the same religious principles with the Church of 
England ; you will be pleased to confer the Episcopal character, on auch 
persons as shall be recommended by this Church in the several States 
here represented: Full satisfaction being given of the sufficiency of the 
persons recommended, and of its being the intention of the general 
body of the Episcopalians in the said States respectively, to receive them 
in the quality of Bishops. 

Whether this our request will meet with insurmountable impediments, 
from the political regulations of the kingdom in which your Lordships 
fill such distinguished stations, it is not for us to foresee; we have not 
been ascertained, that any such will exist; and are humbly of opinion, 
that as citizens of these States, interested in their prosperity, and re- 
ligiously regarding the allegiance which we owe them, it is to an eccle- 
siastical source only, we can apply in the present exigency. 

It may be of consequence to observe, that in these states there is a 
separation between the concerns of policy, and those of religion; that 
accordingly, our civil Rulers cannot officially join in the present applica 
tion; that however we are far from apprehending the opposition or even 
displeasure of any of those honorable personages; and finally, that in 
this business we are justified by the constitutions of the States, which are 
the foundations and controul of all our laws. On this point, we beg 
leave to refer to the enclosed extracts from the constitutions of the re- 
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» somone States of which we are citizens, and we flatter ourselves that 
they must be satisfactory. 

Thus, we have stated to your Lordships the nature and the grounds 
of our application ; which we have thought it most respectful and most 
suitable to the magnitude of the object, to address to your Lordships 
for your deliberation, before any person is sent over to carry them into 
effect. Whatever may be the event, no time will efface the remembrance 
of the past services of your Lordships and your predecessors. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury were not prevented, even by the weighty 
concerns of their high stations, from attending to the interests of this 
distant branch of the Church under their care. The Bishops of London 
were our Diocesans: and the uninterrupted although voluntary submis- 
sion of our congregations, will remain a perpetual proof of their mild 
and paternal government. All the Bishops of England, with other dis- 
tinguished characters, as well ecclesiastical as civil, have concurred in 
forming and carrying on the benevolent views of the Society for propa- 
gating the Gospel in foreign parts; a society to whom, under God, the 
prosperity of our Church is in an eminent degree to be ascribed. It is 
our earnest wish to be permitted to make, through your Lordships, this 
just acknowledgment to that venerable society; a tribute of gratitude 
which we the rather take this opportunity of paying, as while they 
thought it necessary to withdraw their pecuniary assistance from our 
Ministers, they have endeared their past favors by a benevolent declara- 
tion, that it is far from their thoughts to alienate their affection from 
their brethren now under another government ; with the pious wish, that 
their former exertions may still continue to bring forth the fruits ee | 
aimed at of pure religion and virtue. Our hearts are penetrated wit 
the most lively gratitude by these generous sentiments; the long suc- 
cession of former benefits passes in review before us; we pray that our 
Church may be a lasting monument of the usefulness of so worthy a 
body ; and that her sons may never cease to be kindly affectionate to 
the members of that Church, the Fathers of which have so tenderly 
watched over her infancy. 

For your Lordships in particular, we most sincerely wish and pray, 
that you may long continue the ornaments of the Church of England, 
and at last receive the reward of the righteous from the great Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls. 

We are, with all the respect which is due to your exalted and venera- 
ble characters and stations, 

Your Lordships 
Most obedient, and 
In Convention, Most humble Servants, 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, October 5th, 1785. 


Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to publish the Book of 
Common Prayer with the alterations, as well those now ratified in order 
to render the Liturgy consistent with the American revolution and the 
constitutions of the respective states, as the alterations and new offices 
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recommended to this Church; and that the Book be accompanied with 
a proper Preface or Address, setting forth the reason and expediency of 
the alterations; and that the Committee have the liberty to make 
verbal and grammatical corrections ; but in such manner, as that noth- 
ing in form or substance be altered. 

The Committee appointed were the Reverend Dr. White, (President) 
the Reverend Dr. Smith, and the Reverend Dr. Wharton. 

Ordered, That the said Committee be authorized to dispose of the 
copies of the Common Prayer when printed; and that after defraying 
all expences incurred therein, they remit the nett profits to the Treasur- 
ers of the several Corporations and Societies for the relief of the 
widows and children of deceased Clergymen in the states represented in 
this Convention ; the profits to be equally divided among the said Socie- 
ties and Corporations. 

Resolved, That the same Committee be authorised to publish, with 
the Book of Common Prayer, such of the reading and s§—ging psalms, 
and such a Kalendar of proper lessons for the different Sundays and 
Holy-days throughout the year, as they may think proper. 

Resolved, That the same Committee be authorised to publish the 
Journal of this Convention. 

Ordered, That the Journal and all the proceedings of the Convention 
be lodged in the hands of the President. 

On motion, Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Wharton, having preached a 
sermon last Sunday on the Duties of the Ministerial Office, highly satis- 
factory to this Convention and»the whole audience, be requested to pub- 
lish the same. 

On motion, Resolved, That the Reverend Dr. Smith be requested to 
prepare and preach a sermon suited to the solemn occasion of the 
present Convention, on Friday next; and that the Service be then read, 
as proposed for future use. 

On motion, Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be given to 
the Presideat, for his able and diligent discharge of the duties of his 
office. 

On motion, Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be given to 
the Reverend Dr. Smith, for his exemplary diligence, and the great assist- 
ance he has rendered this Convention as Chairman of the Committee, 
in perfecting the important business in which they have been engaged. 

On motion, Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be given to 
the Reverend Mr. Griffith, for his ability and diligence in the discharge 
of his duty as Secretary. 

Then the members present of the Convention signed all the acts and 
instruments, and afterwards adjourned, to meet on Friday, ten o'clock, 
at the Academy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in order to attend 
divine service and sermon. 


Fripay, 7th of October, 1785. 


The Convention met, according to adjournment, and attended divine 
service in Christ-Church ; when the Liturgy, as altered, was read by the 
VOL. XI.—NO. Iv. 42 
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Reverend Dr. White, and a suitable sermon was preached by the Rever- 
end Dr. Smith; after which the Convention adjourned, to meet this 
evening at seven o'clock, at the Academy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


Fripay Eventna, seven o'clock. 


The Convention met, according to adjournment. 

On motion, Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be given to 
the Reverend Dr. Smith, for his sermon preached this day before them ; 
and that he be requested to publish the same. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to preach at the opening 
of the next Convention. 

The Convention then adjourned. 


Signed, by order of the Convention, 
WILLIAM WHITE, President. 
Altest. DAVID GRIFFITH, Secretary. 


(To be continued.) 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A Latin Anatyst on Mopern Partoioaicar Principtes. By Josian W. Gipps, 
LL. D., Prof. Sac. Lit., Yale College. New Haven: Peck, White & Peck. 1858. 
12mo. pp. 158. 


In our Number for July, 1857, we noticed a work by Prof. Gisps, entitled 
Philological Studies with English Illustrations, to which notice we would refer our 
readers. In that work Prof. Ginss exhibits, in an apparently desultory manner, 
his principles of General Philology. In this he applies those principles to an 
elementary work for the study of Latin. The value of the system, such as it is, 
is now perceived. It is method in instruction. 

The Latin Analyst consists mainly of Select Latin Sentences, classified and 
arranged in about sixty sections, so as to bring out the great syntactical princi- 
ples of the language, and that in a natural order. 

The first section is the Imperfect Proposition, or the impersonal verb so called. 
The impersonal verb is placed here, at the commencement, on account of its 
being the primordial form of human speech. In our common Grammars its true 
value is overlooked. 

The second section is the Simple or Naked Proposition. Its proper form is that 
of an existence and an activity; as, the sun shines, the dog barks. This form has 
life and energy. The usual examples taken from identical propositions take 
away much of its vitality. 

The third section is when the Predicate Adjective is evolved from the Verb 
and expressed separately. The difference between sol lucet and sol est lucidus 
is here explained. 

The fourth section is when the Predicate is a Substantive. The noun in this 
case becomes an attributive noun. 

The seventh section introduces us to the attributive relation, and that in ita 
most simple form, viz., the Attributive Adjective. The nature of the attributive 
relation, as distinguished from the predicative, is here explained. 

The eighth section explains to us the Attributive Substantive in Apposition. 
The distinction between the attributive substantive and the attributive adjective is 
here exhibited. 

The ninth section explains to us the Attributive Genitive. This regarding of 
the noun in the genitive case as an attribute is one of the improvements of the 
Beckerian Philology. 

In the tenth section the Attributive Preposition and Substantive is explained as 
implying an adjective or participle understood. 

The twelfth section introduces us to the objective relation, and that in its most 
simple form, to wit, the Passive or Suffering Object. The three varieties of the 
passive object are carefully distinguished. 

The thirteenth section introduces us to the Dative Object, which is defined 
in accordance with the latest grammars, as a personal object sympathizing with the 
subject. For Prof. Gibbs’ views in extenso on this subject, see Biblioth. Sacra, 
Jan. 1858. 

The fourteenth section introduces us to the Genitive Object, which is also de- 
fined and explained in accordance with the latest grammarians. 

The fifteenth section introduces us to the Factitive Object, a topic hardly known 
to many teachers. The nature of this objective relation is discussed, and the im- 
portant and beautiful distinction of the real factitive, the moral factitive, and the 
logical factitive, fully explained. This completes the complementary objective 
relation. 

The sixteenth section introduces us to the supplementary objective relation, and 
that in its most simple form, the Object of Place. An, attempt is made here to 
arrange the prepositions in pairs, a problem of no little interest. 
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The seventeenth section introduces us to the Object of Time. Here comes in 
the Object of Co-existence or Co-etaneous Action, of which the author speaks 
with a glow cf enthusiasm, which may surprise some, but will catch the sympathy 
of others. , 

The eighteenth section introduces us to the Object of Manner. Here the at- 
tempt of our author to distinguish between the object of manner, which reduces 
the idea of the verb or adjective to a specialty and the other supplementary 
objects which individualize, will not be understood without close attention. 

he nineteenth section introduces us to the Object of Cause, and into the very 
heart of Philosophy. Cause, as a grammatical topic, is distinguished here into the 
actual-real ground, the actual-moral ground, the actual-logical ground, the possi- 
ble ground, the adversative ground, and the ultimate ground; and each of them 
carefully defined. 

The sections which follow, although no less important than the preceding, will 
be merely touched upon. 

The sections 22—26 are devoted to Intermediate Propositions, or propositions 
intermediate between the simple and the compound. They are concerned with 
the simple participle, the gerund or adverbially used participle, the ablative 
absolute, the simple infinitive, the supine, and the accusative and infinitive. All 
these are classified and arranged systematically. 

Sections 27—29 introduce us to subordinate propositions, and particularly to 
Substantive Propositions. 

Section 30 is devoted to Adjective Propositions. 

Section 31 introduces us to Adverbial ee and particularly to Adver- 
bial Propositions of Place. 

Section 32 is devoted to Adverbial Propositions of Time in its different 
varieties. 

Section 83 is devoted to Adverbial Propositions of Manner. 

Section 84 is devoted to Adverbial Propositions of the Cause. These are dis- 
tributed under six heads, as was the Object of Cause. It is labored with great 
care. 

In section 85, we have the Adverbial Propositions of Intensity, the true nature 
of which has been misapprehended by many grammarians. 

In section 36, is a very happy, almost algebraic, Notation for subordinative 
compound propositions. 

In sections 37—43, we have six forms of the Co-ordinative Compound Propo- 
sition ; each with its distinct character, and peculiar type. 

Sections 44—51 are devoted to Negative Propositions. These are here, with 
great advantage, brought together into one view. The author develops here two 
very important ideas. The first is, That the negative affects not the predicate, but 
the predication or copula. The other is, That the Latin non, as being more em- 
phatic, belongs to declarative sentences, and ne, as less emphatic, to imperative, 
optative and subjunctive forms. This happily explains the difference of non 
and ne. 

Sections 52—57 are devoted to Interrogative Propositions. These also are 
here, with great advantage, brought together into one view. The Question and 
Answer is also dwelt upon. 

Section 58th is devoted to Imperative or Volitive Propositions. They consist 
of five forms, which constitute a sort of sliding scale from the strict Imperative or 
Jussive to the merely Permissive, which is, as it were, an evanescent volitive. 

Section 59 is devoted to the Impassioned Proposition. It is merely an introduc- 
tion to this important topic. As this subject includes the doxology, it ought to 
have been extended farther. 

In section 60, a mere commencement is made with the Period, a difficult sub- 
ject to handle. 

In section 61, the nature of the Paragraph is explained in a way to be useful 
to young pupils. 

. An analysis of the Lord’s Prayer is given, which has been greatly commended 
y some. 
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The book closes with Dialogues, Fables, and a neat Vocabulary. 
We wish success to our author in his attempt te bring down the philosophy of 
language to young minds. 


Tue Heroes or tue Last Lustre. A Porm. ‘There were Giants in the Earth 
in those days.” New York: D. Dana, Jr. 1858. 12mo. pp. 135. 


We receive this new Poem just as we go to press, and propose to give it an 
examination in our next Number. 


Tue New Priest in Conception Bay. In two volumes. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 309, 339. 


A better exhibition of the genius and spirit of Romanism we have not seen in a 
long time. Popery has its eroteric and its esoteric doctrines ; its outward dogmas 
and its inward life and temper. It is against the former of these that our attacks 
are too often directed. We may assail these and demolish them again and again. 
Its popery, its Trentine novelties, its Mariolatry, &c., &c., &c., we may brush away 
as the merest figments ; and still, we have not touched the foundations of the sys- 
tem in the hearts of its votaries. Naturam expellas furca licet, usque recurret. 
And hence it is, that it is so utterly in vain to reason, or to attempt to reason, with 
the poor dupes who have become inoculated with the virus. This new work 
shows an appreciation of the genius, the inner life of the Romish System which is 
remarkable ; and the author has power to delineate what he so clearly perceives. 
As we hope our readers will examine the work for themselves, we shall not analyze 
it; but the character of Mrs. Barré, the English Churchwoman; and of Mr. 
Elnathan Bangs, the genuine specimen of a Yankee, is very well done. Chapter 
XLVI, where Father Debree, an English pervert who begins to come to his senses, 
meets and confronts the wily priest, Father Nicholas; and Chapter L, in which 
Father Debree unburdens to Father Terence his soul of the convictions which 
have at last forced themselves upon him—both these chapters show unmistakably 
the hand of a master. We believe that there is a great deal more of this inward 
struggle, this deep inner consciousness of the utter rottenness of the whole system, 
that it is a sham and a lie, than is generally supposed. Some of those who went 
out from us, have returned to the true Fold, with words full of meaning of what 
they have seen, and heard, and felt; and our prayers should never cease for the 
poor victims who are still ensnared. Worthless as they may be to the Church, 
they yet have souls to be saved. 

We see the authorship of this work attributed to the Rev. R. T. 8. Lowext, a 
Presbyter of the Church. Whoever be its author, it is full of that quiet power 
which marks the man of genius, and it cannot fail to make astrong impression on the 
reader, and to do great good. The heartless, grinding, despotic cruelty of the whole 
Romish system; its utter unscrupulousness as to means to gain its ends—and this 
as a matter of rule; its cool, deliberate sacrifice of all the sweet charities of social 
and private life; the union of the grossest sensualism with an arbitrary asceticism, 
which the system provides for; the shutting out of Curist as the immediate ob- 
ject of the soul’s faith, through the intervention of human mediators—all this, and 
more, is cleverly illustrated in the work before us. There is in it less of doctri- 
nal discussion, than of delineation of the practical workings of Romanism ; but 
where the author does argue, he shows his strength. The distinction between 
the Romish and the true Absolution, is well stated. The plot of the story is laid 
on the coast of Newfoundland, whose wild natural scenery is seen and described 
with a poet’s eye. The book isa decided success, 


First Principles of Physics, or Natural Philosophy, designed for the use of 
Schools and Colleges, by Bensamin Sitiiman, Jr., M. A., M. D., Professor of 
General and Applied Chemistry in Yale College. With six hundred and sev- 
enty-seven illustrations. Philadelphia: H. C. Peck and Theo. Bliss. 1859. 
pp. 720. 

We are glad to be able to speak of this work as a really valuable contribution 
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‘to the manuals of instruction which are already in use. Prepared by one who is 
not only a teacher, but also a student of Science, aiming to make constant pro- 
gress, it has a peculiar freshness which cannot fail to interest, and a practical 
character which will render it extremely serviceable. Our author remarks in his 
Preface, that “accuracy of statement, fullness of illustration, conciseness of ex- 
pression, and a record of the latest and most reliable progress of science in these 
departments, have been the leading objects in its preparation.” So far as our 
examination of the work has extended, we think that he has admirably succeeded 
in these proposed objects, It is a matter of necessity that each topic must be 
treated concisely, when in a volume of no larger size so great a variety is intro- 
duced. Professor Silliman, in. adopting the general division into the Physics 
of Ponderable Bodies, and the Physics of Imponderable Bodies, treats under 
the first, of the General Properties of Matter, Physical Forces, Crystallog- 
raphy, Statical Forces, Dynamic Forces, Gravitation, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Gases, and Acoustics; and under the second, of the Properties of 
Light, Optics, Magnetism, Electricity and Meteorology. Conciseness may be so 
rigidly enforced as to render a statement obscure ; but our author has not fallen 
into this error, for his statements and explanations while brief are peculiarly clear. 
Then, too, by the use of smaller type for such parts of the matter as may be re- 
garded of secondary importance, the actual amount of instruction afforded is 
much enlarged, while the book is kept within reasonable limits as to size. 

The work is brought down to the most recent inventions and discoveries per- 
taining to the topics discussed. Thus, we have a full explanation of not only that 
interesting optical instrument, the Stereoscope, but also of the Stereomonoscope 
quite recently described by Mr. Claudet of London, by means of which a single 
picture can be made to present the »ppearance of relief commonly effected in the 
Stereoscope by the use of two pictures. The explanations of the Electric Tele- 
graph strike us as very clear; and we find the subject of submarine telegraphs 
more fully explained than we have elsewhere found it, and brought down to the 
fortunate issue of the attempt to lay the Alantic Cable, over which we so lately 
exchanged congratulations amidst the deep inouthed voices of bells and cannon. 

That this work will be eminently useful in our higher schools and academies we 
cannot doubt. As to its adaptation to use in colleges, we have only this query, 
whether it is on a sufficiently advanced scale, and sufficiently full on certain topics. 
There is one use for which we can confidently recommend it, viz, as a hand-book 
for families and for those who need to have the general facts and illustrations of 
natural philosophy presented in a compact form, yet intelligibly and in an inter- 
esting manner. We will only add, that the pictorial illustrations are well selected 
and executed, and aid greatly in gaining distinct ideas of the various objects and 
processes represented. 


Tae New American Cyciopenia. A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
Edited by Gzorcz Riptey and Cnartes A. Dana, New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1858. 8vo. Vols. I.—III. pp. 764, 784, 786. 


As we design to speak somewhat freely of this New Cyclopedia, we must con- 
fess in the outset, that we took the volumes in hand with some misgiving as to 
what we should find there. For we have not forgotten that the most power- 
ful weapons in unsettling public opinion and revolutionizing France, and introduc- 
ing all the horrors and atrocities of the French Revolution, were wielded by the 
French Encyclopedists. Stealthily, at first, the game was played, but it was played 
effectually. We confess, then, that when we saw one of the Editors of the New 
York Tribune announced as an Editor of this new Cyclopedia, we could not for- 
get the Communism, the Free-Loveism, the maudlin Philanthropy, which have 
been allowed to find an organ for their satanic and dirty principles, in the pages 
of this same 7ribune. And when we remember that throughout our whole coun- 
try, and, especially, in the Western and newer States, the whole framework of 
our social fabric is shaken to its very foundations, we say that we have a right to 
know where, on the great social questions of the age, the Editors of a great work 
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like this are to be found. As far as we can judge, then, it is no part of the de- 
sign of the New American Cyclopedia to be the organ of any school whatsoever, 
religious, social, or political, either good, bad, or indifferent. On the contrary, it 
allows each school to tell its own story in its own way ; or, to be the exponent of 
its own principles. And, in a work of this sort, this, perhaps, is all that we have a 
right to expect. The great difficulty will, of course, come up in the discussion of 
those points which the infidel may regard as debatable ground ; and on which the 
conflict between truth and error is now waging. One of those terms, for instance, 
we find in one of the Volumes already before us, viz: Anthropology. And, on the 
whole, we do not know as we have any right to find fault with the treatise upon 
it. It is less bold and decided in ignoring the material philosophy of the day 
than we could wish; and there is not a word in it which a socialist, a deist, or a 
canting humanitarian mightnot have written. And to speak as a Christian, its 
statement of the powers and properties of Human Nature is not true. And 
should we find in the progress of the work, an attempt to infuse a latent infidelity 
through media of this sort, we shall not hesitate to expose and denounce it. Still 
in this article, which we have selected as an illustration of the point before us, the 
distinguishing characteristics of Human Nature are, on the whole, clearly stated, 
not with Christian, but, as the world goes, with scientific accuracy. In all matters 
pertaining to the Church, the articles are to be written, as we are happy to be able 
to state, by Churchmen themselves. But we reserve a more thorough notice of 
the execution of the work for a future occasion. 

The whole work is to be completed in fifteen large octavo volumes, which are 
printed with double columns, and in a small, yet clear and distinct type. The 
amount of matter thus condensed and crowded into a single volume is very great. 
The volumes are sold at $3 each. We may say here, that the work will be found 
sufficiently elaborate and complete to meet all the ordinary wants of all classes, 
the learned and the unlearned ; and as a “ Popular Dictionary of General Knowl- 
elge,” we have no hesitation in recommending to our readers to buy it. 


ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN PuLpit; or Commemorative Notices of distinguished 
American Clergymen of various Denominations, from the early settlement of the 
country to the close of the year 1855. With Historical Introductions. By Wi11- 
14M B. Spracur, D. D. Vol. V. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1859. 
8vo. pp. 822. 


We receive this Volume at too late a day to attempt to do justice to it in our 
present Number; but shall speak of it at length in our nextissue. But we do not 
hesitate to commend the work to the attention and to the patronage of all our 
readers. Dr. Sprague’s plan led him, of course, to give Commemorative Notices of 
deceased Clergymen of the Church; and so far from having neglected this por- 
tion of his field, we should do him injustice, not to say, that he is entitled to the 
gratitude of every Churchman for the fullness, thoroughness, and entire impar- 
tiality which characterize this portion of his work. In this large volume we have 
sketches of more than one hundred and fifty of our Clergy; comprising all our 
deceased Bishops, and those of our Presbyters most distinguished both before and 
after the War of the Revolution. Besides the delineations of the author, whose 
labors and industry, and facilities of information, have greatly impressed us, there 
are also reminiscences by some one, who, from personal familiarity, and doctrinal 
sympathies, &c., has been able to give the most salient points of character. 
There are great numbers of such letters in the volume, many of which are speci- 
mens of elegant writing, and glow with the warmth of fine noble feeling. The 
work is adorned with a Frontispiece of Bisnor Wurrtr, of whom, besides a very 
complete biography from the pen of Dr. Sprague, there are also beautiful sketches 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishops H. U. Onperponk and A. Porrer, and the Hon, J. R. 
InaERSOLL, The work is one, of which the author and the Church, both, have a 
right to be proud; and we trust, that Churchmen will show that they know how 
to respond to the nobility of spirit which characterizes the author’s arduous labors. 
In comparing this Volume with the four preceding, one peculiarity strikes us 
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forcibly. It is, that the writers have confined themselves, almost exclusively, to 
the religious and professional character of the individual. This cannot be, in 
all cases, because the persons described were not known outside the circle of their 
professional duties, but because the writers (a great majority of whom are 
Clergymen, and nearly all Churchmen) seem to have taken for granted, that the 
Christian Priesthood is enough to engross all one’s energies, and to develop all 
one’s strong individuality of character ; (that is, if he has any to develop.) But 
we must reserve a particular examination of the volume until our next Number. 


A Collection of Theological Essays from various authors, with an Introduction, 
by Grorce R. Noyes, D. D., Professor of Sacred Literature in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Boston: American Unitarian Association, 21, Bromfield st. 1856. 


We call attention to this volume for the simple purpose, not of reviewing, or 
commenting upon it, but of showing that a certain School of Theology in the Eng- 
lish Church is already doing its work, and that that work is appreciated. We have 
already protested against the insidious rationalism of the whole movement. Its 
vulgar appeal to popular sympathy by a perpetual whine about ‘ a oven ” and 
its blustering pretensions and insolence, are enough to mark its true character in 
the minds of Churchmen. Professor Noyes in his introduction to the above 
volume, says, the * Collection” “‘ was suggested by the recent excellent commen- 
tary on the Epistles of St. Paul by Mr. Jowett, new Professor of Greek i in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. - 

“The older the world grows, the less ie sides faith Mew on ia and 
tradition, and the more on the power of the human soul, assisted by the promised 
Paraclete, to recognize revealed truth by its own light; (p. ix.) 

“ As sacrifices of blood, in which certain false views of Christian redemption had 
their origin, passed away from the world’s regard gradually, so one error after 
another has been, from time to time, expunged from the theory of Redemption 
which prevailed at the time of the Protestant Reformation. Luther laid it down 
plainly that the sins of all mankind were imputed to Christ, so that he was regarded 
as guilty of them and punished forthem. . . . . The now evident fiction in- 
volved in charging the sins of the guilty upon the innocent. 

“The dissertations selected from the commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles by Mr. 
Jowett are those which were thought to be most suitable for publication in this 
volume. 

It cannot escape the notice of the reader that very few of the essays in this vol- 
ume were written by professed Unitarians. Most of them are by eminent divines 
and scholars of the Church of England. But in the circulation of books the 
great question should be, whether they contain true and just views, and not’ by 
whom they were written. That we have been able to select so large a volume of 
essays on very important subjects, from writers of the Established Church of 
England, in harmony with the views of Unitarians, is a fact highly encouraging in 
regard to the progress of truth.” 

erhaps our readers may like to know who these men are, thus marshaled into the 
ranks of supporters of this “‘ damnable heresy,” as St. Paul calls it. The list is as 
follows: M. Guizot; the Rev. Baden Powell, M. A., F. R. S., F. G.8., Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford; Dr. F. A. D. Tholuck, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Halle ; the Rev. Rowland Williams, Fellow, 
and formerly Tutor, of King’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Hebrew at 
Lampeter; the Rev. Edward Harwood, D. D.; the Rev. William Newcome, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and Primate of Ireland; Benjamin Jowett, M. A., Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford; the Rev. James Foster, D. D.; 
the Rev. Arthur P. Stanley, M. A., Canon of Canterbury; Dr. Thomas Brown, M. 
D., F. R. 8. Ed., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

It will be seen that the nature, authority, and office of the Church, the fixedness 
of the Faith, and the Doctrine of the Atonement, by the Blood of Curist, 
are among the points on which Unitarianism hails the teachings of these new 
“ apostles of progress.” We are not yet done with the subject. 
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Tue Extent of THE ATONEMENT IN ITS RELATION TO Gop AND THE UNIVERSE. 
By the Rev. Tuomas W. Jenxyn, D. D., late President of Coward College, Lon- 
don. Third edition, carefully revised by the Author for the American Edition. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. 12mo. pp. 876. 


We cherish a lively recollection of the effect produced on our own mind on the 
first appearance of this work in this country, now more than twenty years ago. 
Only one treatise has ever seemed to us more satisfactory ; and that was the Charge 
of Bishop H. U. Oxpervonk, delivered to his Clergy in 1838 ; to which Charge we 
refer our readers as a fine specimen of solid, massive reasoning. We know there 
isa feeling, pretty prevalent in the Church, that the Church has no theory as to 
the nature of the Atonement. This is undoubtedly true. She has no theory on 
the subject, and ought to have none. And yet, there are few of us who have not 
heard Sermons from her Clergy, in which theories, and most dangerous theories 
too, have been earnestly, but unconsciously taught. The great point, at which 
Dr. Jenkyn has aimed all his strength in this volume, and which we do not hesi- 
tate to say, he has thoroughly demolished, is the commercial theory of the Atone- 
ment. Itis the theory, that the Atonement was addressed to God’s justice alone ; 
and that it consists in the substitute’s suffering the identical penalty due to a limit- 
ed number of offenders. Out of this theory has grown naturally and necessarily, 
the doctrine of a limited Atonement on the one hand, and of Universal Salvation 
on the other, But the theory is all wrong. The author shows that the Atonement is 
addressed, not to one attribute alone, of the Divine character ; but to all His attri- 
butes; or, as in the language of Bishop H. U. Onderdonk, that the Atonement is ad- 
dressed to the Holiness of Gop. The author was an English Dissenter, who has 
recently departed this life ; and the present edition was revised by him expressly 
for the American publishers. He is a fine writer, a rigid reasoner, his tone is 
always reverent ; and in the main point of the discussion, the work will carry con- 
viction to the mind of the impartial and thoughtful reader. Our earnest Clergy, 
especially, will be glad to see so good a work, on so great a theme ; one which 
will impart freshness and depth to their instructions, and, at the same time, guard 
them against common, yet dangerous errors. 


Tar Autocrat or THE Breakrast-TaBLe. Every man his own Boswell. Bos* 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 364. 


It used to be said among the Whigs in the times of Gen. Jackson, that when 
the old General took a pinch of snuff, it was regarded as a signal for a simulta- 
neous, universal sneeze, on the part of the whole Democratic party. It seems to 
be a good deal so with OLIvern WenpeLt Hoimes. Such is his reputation as a 
wag, that if he was to say the stupidest and flattest thing that could possibly be 
said, all Yankeedom would feel called upon to burst forth in general cachinnation. 
And yet, there is this to be said about Mr. Holmes, and General Jackson too, that 
however blind, and even silly, public idolatry may become, it does not in the outset 
choose its heroes without a good deal of discrimination. No man ever acquires 
such power over the masses without a fair conquest, nor without such a measuring 
of strength as that he shall be seen to stand, in his department, alone. And 
this is a wholesome lesson for charlatans and pretenders of all sorts. The man 
who has really got the “ root of the matter” in him, will “carry the day,” “ in the 
long run.” 

This ‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” is, as many of our readers know, a 
series of Papers contributed by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, to “Tue AtLantic 
Monty,” the Boston Magazine, and which, on its starting, we greeted with such 
unequivocal compliments that the Publishers have never sent us the work since. 
Very likely they will remind us in reply, of the fly on the ox’s horn, or say some 
such thing of us; for success is a great stiffner of buckram, and conservator of 
dignity, as well as a powerful moral alembic. But upon one thing we shall insist 
to the very last ; thatthe idea of the ‘“‘Mutual Admiration Society,” which forms 
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the subject of one of Dr. Holmes’ clever papers, was a child of the Church Review. 
That point we shall never give up. We shall not attempt an analysis of these 
Papers ; nor compare their author with Caar_es Lams, or with Cares Dickens, of 
whom as Humorists he reminds us; and yet he is not very much like either, and 
is on the whole, superior to them both. He only needs English endorsement to 
make him, at once, the best humorous author of the day. We confess that we 
like Holmes, for his downright honesty ; his entire freedom from everything like 
cockneyism ; his unstudied naturalness; his simplicity of manner, which marks at 
once, the man of taste and culture ; as well as for his fine sentiment, good sense, 
and good humor. Indeed, there is a great deal of true nobleness of nature among 
many of these Boston gentlemen; which some men, who profess to be more ortho- 
dox in Creed, would do well to imitate. They are not all Parkers nor Garrisons. 
In fact, it used to be one of the strong arguments for Unitarianism, that, if Unita- 
rians were not Christians, they were at least, gentlemen. 


Tur New Testament; or, the Book of the Holy Gospel of our Lord and our God, 
Jesus the Messiah. A Literal Translation from the Syriac Peshito Version. 
By James Murpock, D. D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1858. 
8vo. pp. ix, and 515. 


This important work is not to be classed with the new translations of the origi- 
nal Greek. It is a new translation of the old Syriac Version,in the vernacular tongue 
of the Apostles themselves, in whose language the New Testament appeared in 
the very first age of the Church. This Syriac New Testament, therefore, gives 
what may be called the Apostolic interpretation of the Word of God. The work 
is slowly but decidedly finding the very best reception. Scholars and unlettered 
Christians, alike, are using it, to know how the Apostles themselves understood 
the New Testament. A public teacher and a Scholar writes, Nov. 17th, 1858, 
“Next to the Greek Original, it affords me more effective assistance as a public 
teacher, sheds more light om the language of Inspiration, than any production 
within my reach,” 

The Appendix to this volume, which is one of the noblest monuments of the 
learned Author, contains a full statement of Syriac Biblical Literature extant; and 
it contains also, what must interest Churchmen especially, the Lessons appointed 
to be read in the old Syriac Churches. 

The Messrs. Carters have just issued a new and beautiful edition, with the au- 
thor’s latest corrections. 


New Epition or Murpock’s Mosneim, Sixth Edition, Institutes or Eccuxst- 
asTicaL History, ANCIENT AND Mopern, in four Books, much corrected, en- 
larged and improved, from the primary authorities. By Joun Lawrence Von 
Mosuem, D. D. A new and literal translation from the original Latin, with 
copious additional Notes, original and selected. By James Murpock, D. D. 
Sixth edition, revised and corrected. In 8 vols. cloth, 1858. 


The Messrs. Carters have also issued anew edition of this great work of Dr. 
Murdock. Its reliability in historic statement, its thorough condensation of ma- 
terial, its methodical arrangement, and its mass of solid learning in every depart- 
ment of historic research in Church history, have made this a standard work in 
nearly all the theological Seminaries of the country, and indispensable in every 
well furnished private library. The Notes of the American translator, drawn from 
the wealth of ancient and modern history, and which are the fruits of his ripest 
scholarship,enrich this edition. Three or more pirated editions of this American work 
have already appeared in England. Mosheim is the only modern German historian 
who has been able to write Church History without sinking into a philosophical 
dogmatiser. We do the publishers the justice to say that, in mechanical execu- 
tion, the last is an improvement on former editions, and is yet furnished at a some- 
what reduced price. 
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History or Frrepricn tHe Seconp, CALLED Freprerick THE Great. By Tuomas 
Car._yLE. In four volumes, Vols. I and II. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1858. 12mo. pp. 485, 556. New Haven: E. Downes. 


Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great has all the glaring faults and attrac- 
tive eccentricities, which mark everything that comes from his pen. Slovenly, 
utterly regardless alike of Grammar and Rhetoric, his work is not so much a clear 
and connected-history, as a series of bold and dashing portraits. One needs to be 
well posted in the political changes, which have occurred in those petty states 
and principalities for the last century and a half, to follow the author with any 
satisfaction. The two volumes already published, so far from treating of Fred- 
erick the Great, are devoted to the history of the Prussian Government, beginning 
with the foundation of the House of Brandenburg, A. D. 928; and to what Car- 
lyle calls Frederick’s apprenticeship, or his education, discipline, and training, 
under the stern, iron rule of his Father, Frederick William. This brings us to the 
close of the second volume; in both which we are treated to amusing sketches of 
manners at the German Court. The most prominent features in the life and char- 
acter of Frederick the Great are not, thus’far, touched in the progress of this work. 
In the great commotion of social elements, the heaving and upturning of old opin- 
ions, the rebellion of human reason and human right against Romish superstition 
and Romish tyranny, which finally found expression in the French Revolution, in 
all this movement, which was the great event of the Eighteenth Century, Fred- 
erick was a principal actor. Himself a thorough Deist, a bitter hater of the Church 
and the priests, he was in the closest intimacy with such men as Voltaire, D’Alem- 
bert, the Marquis d’ Argens, De Condorcet, and M. Jordan; and no one can better 
learn the real character of the King than in his own posthumous works, and in his 
unreserved correspondence with the above persons, which.appeared in thirteen 
large volumes after his decease. Unfortunately for Mr. Carlyle, he is the last 
man in the world to do justice to such a theme. 


Tue History or Prostitution; Its Extent, Causes anp Errects THROUGHOUT 
tHE Wortp. (Being an Official Report to the Board of Almshouse Governors of 
the City of New York.) By Wittiam SanGer, M. D., Resident Physician, Black- 
well’s Island, New York City, Member of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science ; late one of the Physicians to the Marine Hospital, Quar- 
antine, New York, &c., &. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. 8mo. pp. 
685. New Haven: E. Downes. 


Dr. Sanger, the author of this volume, and the leading physician in the Hospital 
on Blackwell's Island where syphilitic diseases are treated, entered upon the pre- 
paration of this work at the suggestion of the Governors of the Almshouse of the 
City and County of New York. So astounding is the prevalence of the vice of pros- 
titution in New York, and in all our cities, and so signal and awful is the visitation of 
God’s providential judgments, with which He visits this particular sin, that the 
above gentlemen determined to wave all considerations of delicacy, and to make a 
thorough expose of the whole subject. If such a work must have been done, Dr. 
Sanger was the man to do it. We confess, we have some doubt as to the utility 
of such a publication; and yet its disclosures are so loathsome; its lessons of 
warning are so fearful and startling, that we may as well look the subject fairly 
in the face. In one respect, we think Dr. Sanger has erred in judgment. He has 
attempted a brief summary of all the facts and statistics of this vice in ancient as 
well as in modern times. But pray! why drain the cesspools of heathenish de- 
bauchery, and hunt up the passages in the Greek and Roman poets and historians, 
which are steeped in lustful depravity ? If it was the object of Dr. Sanger’s en- 
quiry to gather information, sanitary, legal, and moral, which should facilitate re- 
form at home, why fill so large a portion of this large volume with obscenity, so 
gross as to be unfit for publication, and having no bearing upon the object of his 
work? The chapters in which the author records the precautionary measures 
which some European Governments have taken to arrest the evils of this vice, are 
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doubtless valuable; and in gathering information, as to the extent of prostitution 
in New York and in several of our large cities, he has been aided by the police 
authorities who have sent him their official reports. As to the City of New York, 
the following are the results of his enquiries. 

“ There are six thousand public prostitutes in the City of New York. The ma- 
jority of these are from 15 to 25 years old. Three-eighths of them were born in 
the United States. Many of those born abroad came here poor to improve their 
condition. Education is at a very low standard with them. One-fifth of them 
are married women. One-half of them have given birth to children, and more 
than one-half of these children are illegitimate. The ratio of mortality among 
children of prostitutes is four times greater than the ordinary ratio among children 
in New York. Many of these children are living in the abodes of vice and ob- 
scenity. The majority of these women have been prostitutes for less than four 
years. The average duration of a prostitute’s life is only four years. Nearly one- 
half the prostitutes in New York admit that they are or have been sufferers from 
syphilis. Seduction, destitution, ill treatment by parents, husbands or relatives, 
intemperance and bad company, the main causes of prostitution, Women in this 
City have not sufficient means of employment. Their employment is inadequately 
remunerated. The associations of many employments are prejudicial to morality. 
Six-sevenths of the prostitutes drink intoxicating liquors to a greater or less ex- 
tent. Parental influence induced habits of intoxication. A professed respect for 
religion is common amongthem. A capital of nearly $4,000,000 is invested in the 
business of prostitution. The annual expenditure on account of prostitution is 
more than $7,000,000. Prohibitory measures have signally failed to suppress or 
check prostitution, A necessity exists for some action. Motives of policy require 
a change in the mode of procedure.” 

In respect to the manner of treating this vice, instead of attempting to repress 
it by legal prohibition, the author recommends that it be simply ‘ regulated ;” 
and its injurious results encountered, and weakened; as is done in some of the 
countries of Continental Europe. Thus he proposes: 

**1, A suitable hospital for the treatment of venereal diseases. 

“9. A legally-authorized medical visitation of all known houses of prostitution, 
with full power to order the immediate removal of any woman found to be infect- 
ed, to the designated hospital. 

““3. The power to detain infected persons under treatment until they are cured 
—a term of time which none but medical men can decide.” 

There are otheraspects of this whole subject, however, in which it will be viewed 
by the Christian moralist. While the author has named several of the principal 
causes of the frightful prevalence of prostitution in our country at the present 
time, there are two or three, deserving of more special attention. 

Ist. Whatever tends to discourage Marriage, tends, in the same degree, to pro- 
mote prostitution. And yet the mistaken views of life, and the ambition of 
parents in respect to the settlement of their children, render the marriage relation, 
with thousands on thousands, utterly impracticable. 

2d. Whatever tends to destroy the sanctity of the Marriage Relation, tends, in 
the same degree, to promote the spread of this vice. And yet, some of our most 
influential newspapers, and several of our most popular writers and Lecturers, have 
propounded social theories which sap the foundations of all social purity, and 
would make every house a brothel. And several of these are among the noisiest 
of our whining “ reformers !” 

3d. A new policy, another treatment, is demanded towards the destroyer of 
female virtue. Now, the seducer is treated as a gentleman; though known to be 
a debauchee, he is received into good society; and the mother welcomes with 
smiles the heartless villain to the presence of her daughters; while the poor vic- 
tim of his crime is repelled asa leper. This is all wrong; unless, indeed, that 
mother at heart is no better than she should be. Brand such a wretch with the 
mark of Cain, whoever he may be. The robber is a saint to him. Let society 
everywhere feel, let the Clergy, and let parents, everywhere teach, that when do- 
mestic purity and virtue is lost, everything is lost. 
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As to the duty of the State, what it can do, and what it ought to do, with an 
evil of such appalling magnitude, is a grave question, and is not without its 
difficulties. 

We have been loth to touch this subject at all. But, believing, as we do, that 
this vice is increasing among us, among the high, not less than the low, we are 
not to be deterred, by a false delicacy, from speaking plainly of it. 

Among the curious facts disclosed in this volume, one is, thatin Ireland, aban- 
doned women number one to every 4,000 of her population; in Scotland, one to 
every 16,000; and in England, one to every 50,000. And yet we are told per- 
petually, by popish priests, of the “ proverbial purity ” of the Irish Roman Catholic 
females ! 


Seventn Annuat Apprgss of the Bishop of the Diocese of Illinois. 1858, 8vo. 
pp. 40. 


The breadth of view, the distinctness of Church tone, the strong conservative, 
yet aggressive spirit of the Bishop’s counsels, and the large record of Episcopal 
labors and of noble results as witnessed to in this Address of Bishop Whitehouse, 
are in a high degree cheering and encouraging. What strikes us, also, as specially 
noticeable in this Address, is the Bishop’s remarks upon the late “ Religious 
Awakening,” and upon the duty of Churchmen to work for Christ, in those ways 
and by those intrumentalities which we believe He hath Himself appointed, and 
which He has never failed to bless. The subject is so important and so practical in 
its bearings upon the position and duties of our Clergy, that we shall venture a 
few observations upon it in the present connection. We believe them to be 
called for. What we mean to say then, is, that the present Revival System, in its 
essential features, is a modern thing, and was unheard of until later times. It is 
characterized, specially, by its ignoring, practically, and theoretically, the Cove- 
nant of Grace; the Sacraments as Signs and Seals of that Covenant, and means of 
that Grace, and the whole work of Christian Nurture based upon that Covenant 
relationship. It is characterized, also, especially by the stress it lays upon a sud- 
den, instantaneous, conscious conversion ; and this as the result of special periodic 
influences of the Hoty Guost attending special human instrumentalities. In this 
latter aspect, the whole system has a strongly Calvinistic appearance ; and is one 
of the fruits of a Calvinistic theology. And yet the early Augustinians made no 
such distinctions between the Sacraments and the Means of Grace. The present 
Revival System, therefore, is a modern thing, and however much of good it may 
seem to have accomplished, it is, at least, a doubtful experiment; and if itis to 
take the place of that system which the Church has received from the beginning, 
it isa dangerous experiment. We doubt if it is generally regarded, what a change 
has come over the whole Puritan mind as to this whole subject of practical, vital, 
religion. Thus, the famous Richard Baxter relates, ‘‘ that he was once at a meeting 
of many Christians as eminent for holiness as most in the land, of whom divers 
were ministers of great fame; and it was desired that every one should give an 
account of the time and manner of his conversion; and there was but one of 
them all that could doit, And (says he) J aver from my heart, that I neither 
know the day nor the year when I began to be sincere.” (Baxter's Infant Baptism, 
pp. 129—33.) 

Our remarks, thus far, have had reference wholly to the commencement of the 
work of personal religion in the heart. We might speak, if our space permitted, 
of the wrong conceptions of religion which the Revival System fosters; how its 
sensuous emotionalism, so powerful in its sway over the uncultured masses, and 
even over some persons of higher grade, has, notwithstanding, no necessary con- 
nection with Christian principle ; and how, at best, it tends to present only a one- 
sided religionism, lacking in the higher and truer graces of the Christian character. 
What the result of the late “ Religious Awakening ” is, on the whole, to be to the 
cause of religion, is as yet a question. Some important facts are already before us, 
concealed from the public, yet unquestionably true, which would seem to prove 
that there was a great deal of the “ merely human” in the movement; so much, 
at least, as to put Churchmen upon their guard. 
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Histoire de la Reforme en Angleterre, par le Rév. F. C. Masstncperp,’M. A.» 
Curé d’Ormsby, Diocése de Lincoln, et Chanoine de Lincoln, Traduit de l’An- 
glais, Edité avec une Preface par le Rév. Frédéric Godfray, D. 0. L. (Oxford 
and London: J. H. & J. Parker. Paris: Dentu. 264 pp. 3s.) 


Sermone fatto dinnanzi all’ Universita di Oxford nella — del? Annunciazione, 
1855, sul dogma Romano della Concezione della Beata Virgine Maria, da 
Monsignor WitBerFrorce, Vescovo di Oxford. (Oxford and London: J. H. 
& J. Parker. Malta: Muir. 40 pp. 6d.) 


These two works are translations, under the auspices of the Anglo-Continental 
Society, of two admirable publications ; the first, of Massingberd’s History of the 
English Reformation, into French, by the Rev. Dr. Goprray; and the other, of 
the Bishop of Oxford’s Sermon on the New Dogma, into Italian. The first will 
give the so much needed information te Romanists and others on the Continent, 
as to the real character of the English Church; and the other will point them to 
the contrast between the Ancient Church and the modern Ultramontane system. 
It is encouraging thus to see attention directed, at home as well as abroad, to the 
true basis on which the Church of God stands. Such truths followed up by per- 
sonal effort and unceasing prayer, cannot fail of important results. 


Tae Harvest anp THE Reapers: Home Work for all, and How to doit. By 
Harvey Newcoms, Author, &c. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. 1858. 
pp. 270. 


This work is thoroughly Anti-Church in its conception of Christianity, and 
pushes the idea of individualism to its extremest bounds. The author says, “the 
Church as a corporate body has no soul;” he might have said, that, according to 
his theory, it has no existence. And yet, feeling the necessity of some compre- 
hensive organization, he advocates the establishment of a Board, to which “all 
the City Mission, Bible, Tract, Sabbath School, and Poor Associations shall sur- 
render their functions.” It proposés to map out the country into districts; and 
to send its “ visitors ” into every family of the land, even if such family is already 
“cared for by its pastor and members.” It seems that some such plan is al- 
ready in operation in New England, and its meddlesome impertinence we have 
heard alluded to. ‘Prayer Meetings” and “ Revivals,” are the two sacraments 
which this new Board recognizes as its means of Grace. The principal value 
which this book has to us, is in its statements of the religious destitution of the 
country, and, especially, in those parts where the Puritan System has had its 
fullest and fairest trial for the last two centuries. The author says, and appar- 
ently proves, that in Maine nearly three-fourths of the population have no con- 
nection with the worship of any denomination. In New Hampshire it is estima- 
ted that at least two-thirds of che population are not, except very indirectly, under 
the influence of the ordinances of evangelical religion. In Vermont, it is said 
that not one-fifth part of the population is usually found in any place of public 
worship on the Sabbath. In Massachusetts, the neglecters of public worship are 
estimated at three-fourths of the entire population ; while in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Berkshire county only about one-seventh can be depended on as hearers 
of the Gospel. In Connecticut an aged clergyman in the central part of the 
State, estimated the attendants on public worship of every kind as ranging from a 
fifth to a seventh. The author says, “from a pretty extensive acquaintance, in 
different States, I believe the proportion [who attend public worship in New Eng- 
land] is much greater than that of the whole country.” 

Such are the startling and undenied results of Puritanism and Dissent in New 
England. They are put forth, too, by a man, one object of whose work is, to 
ignore, or to break down, that System of the Church, whose organic unity and 
life, and activity, are beginning to be seen and felt in these moral wastes of our 
country. That the Church is doing what she ought cannot be claimed; but that 
she has capacities for meeting the spiritual wants of this country, and that she is 
beginning to put them forth, we verily believe. 
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A Few Worps on the Religious Movement of the day; The Union Prayer 
Meetings ; and the Position of the “High Church Party.” By An Opserver. 
New York: D. Dana, Jr. 1858. 12mo. pp. 23. 


The late “religious movement” in this country, with all the other aspects in 
which it is capable of being viewed, presents one, which as yet has received little 
attention ; we mean the influence it has exerted, and is to exert, on the cause of 
“ Curistian Union.” The great mass of professing Christians who have been 
thus brought together under the influence of strongly awakened sympathies, seem 
to have felt, as if for the first time, that separations, schisms, sects, in the One 
Body of Christ, are wrong, un-Scriptural, and sinful. The old cry, which we used 
to hear, that ‘“‘separations are, on the whole, a good thing,” has ceased. So 
strong is this pressure, that some Churchmen, and two, at least, of our nominally 
Church papers, have taken ground which, if consistently carried out, will practi- 
cally annihilate all distinction between us and the Sects. The Ministry, at least, 
would be no bar to such fusion. The Sectarian leaders, as we notice, already 
observe this, and are chuckling over it; while Churchmen who teach and act, as 
we believe, more consistently and wisely in this matter, are greeted with a new 
storm of unsavory epithets. These ‘“ Fxw Worps,” before us, are well chosen, 
and the little brochure is a sensible and timely one; it is written, withal, in a 
good spirit. 

The whole subject of Prayer Meetings, and Union Prayer Meetings, and Re- 
vivals we shall be glad to discuss at an early day. It opens up a number of grave 
questions ; and involves certain principles of the first importance. 


Serr-mapE Men. By Cuas. B.Szrmour. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. 
12mo. pp. 588. 


We have here the “lives” of sixty men, eminently “ Self-made men,” who have 
attained eminence in various professions, as Mechanics, Statesmen, Scholars, Art- 
ists, Philosophers, &c., in spite of adverse circumstances of birth and fortune. 
The subjects of these Memoirs are well chosen, and the strong points of individual 
character are briefly but faithfully sketched. In our own country, the effect of 
such a volume must be incalculable, and of the right kind; for it presents before 
the American youth the only true nobility, the nobility of soul; and where, in the 
absence of the prestige of high birth and of its refining tendencies, we are exposed 
to the leveling influences of a vulgar pretentious snobocracy. The work ought 
to go into all our popular libraries, 


Bessiz Metvit_e; or Prayer Book Instructions carried out into life. A Sequel 
to “The Little Episcopalian.” By M. A.C. New York: D. Dana, Jr. 1858. 
12mo. pp. 354. New Haven: G. B. Bassett & Co. 


The sentiment of this book is so genuine; the devotion to Christ, and His 
Church, so deep, and true, and unmixed; its tone of personal character and feel- 
ing so noble ; that it reads like an English Church story. It is pleasant to meet 
with an American writer who can look at the Church asa living body, with a 
head, and heart, and soul, with human sympathies and affections, which meets 
us at the very entrance upon life, and goes with us into all its struggles, trials, 
duties, and joys, and which never leaves us till she utters a blessing and prayer 
over our graves, The high Christian culture evinced by the writer was never 
learned outside of the Church, and could not have been learned there. It is a 
good book for Sunday Schools and Parish libraries. 


We have from the “Church Book Society ” the following contribution of nice 
little volumes to the stock of our Sunday School Literature. 


1, Questions on THE SuNDay Evenine Lessons in the Church Service, by a Lay- 
man of Connecticut. Vol. II. Second Lessons. 1858. 16mo. pp. 205. 


These questions have already been well proved, and will be found admirably 
adapted for Bible Classes and for the older classes in Sunday Schools. 
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2. Besstr MELVILLE; or, Prayer Book Instructions carried out into life. 16mo. 
pp. 354. 


Of this volume we have spoken as above. 


8 Lire or Bishop Warnwreicut. By Rev. Joun N. Norton. 16mo. pp. 184. 


Mr. Norton has, we think, been more than usually successful in delineating the 
life and character of one whose memory is so fresh in the history of Churchmen. 


4. Tue CLaremont Taces; or, Illustrations of the Beatitudes. 16mo. pp. 199. 


This is one of the A. L. 0. E. volumes, which are so deservedly popular. In 
one of these “ Tales,” “The Water Cresses,” some of the pernicious teachings of 
the Romish Church as to the nature of personal religion are clearly illustrated. 
The very heart of that System, its conceptions of the nature of the Christian life, 
are all wrong. 


6. Truru 1s Atways Best; or, the Fatal Necklace. By Mary and Exizasern 
Kirsy. 16mo. pp. 131. 
An English juvenile story, well illustrating the motto, “A fault confessed is 

half redressed.” 

6. Mia anp CHariie; or, a Week’s Holiday at Rydale Rectory. With Illustra- 
tions, by Birxet Foster. 16mo. pp. 309. 


Another English story; a picture drawn to the life, of a spoilt, wrong-headed, 
willful boy, and of his amiable, gentle, and affectionate sister. It is a good story 
for some boys, and some parents, too, to read. 


4. True Heroism. By A.L.O. E. 16mo. pp. 147. 

The motto of the title is illustrated by a number of stories told in the author’s 
most effective style. 
8. Losine THE way. By Jenny Marsh Parker. 16mo. pp. 232. 


The fatal consequence of filial disobedience and early impiety, and the stains and 
stings, which, at the best, they always leave behind them cannot fail to be im- 
pressed upon the reader of this very well written little volume. 


9, Tue Vetvet Cusnion. By J. W. Cunnincnam, A. M., Vicar of Harlow, 16mo. 
pp. 174. 


This little volume is an old book reprinted. We can only say, here, that itisa 
juicy nut, and the English critics found it a hard one to crack. Certain Dissenters 
thought they saw in it a ‘masked battery” against themselves; and certain 
Churchmen thought the missile was aimed in another direction. This old Velvet 
Church Cushion has a long story to tell, of what it has heard in its days. We 
predict for the volume that it will be both popular and useful among us. 


10. Tue Tortoise Suet Comp, 16mo. pp. 107. 
A simple little story of humble life, but true to nature and to the Church. 
11, Tux Srory or a NEEDLE. 16mo. pp. 125. 


12. Tue Two Patus, anv oTHER Srorizs. 16mo., pp. 108. 


Both these two volumes are by A. L. 0. E. 
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The volumes which our “Church Book Society” is so industriously providin 
for the children of the Church, are well calculated to inspire in them the true spirit 
of our religion, to lead them to a true appreciation of the Blessed Body of Christ, 
and to make them living members of the same. In doing this great and good 
work, the Society must win the confidence of all except those whose whole view 
of the Christian Life and of Christian Nurture has been learned in the Romish, or 
the Rationalistic School. We are glad to know that all, except a few extreme 
ultraists of both these two Schools, are working with the Society or withdrawing 
opposition to it. 


Tue Historica, Macazine, and Notes and Queries concerning the Antiquities, 
History and Biography of America. New York: ©, B. Richardson, 348 
Broadway. 


We have before called attention to this Monthly, as filling an important gap in 
our periodical literature. It isunder the editorial direction of the Hon. Gro. 
Fotsom ; and in its successive issues, may be found contributions from such wri- 
ters as Edward Everett, Geo. Bancroft, Jared Sparks, Peter Force, James Savage, 
W. H. Prescott, Robert C. Winthrop, Wm. Gilmore Simms, Dr. John W. Fran- 
cis, Henry R. Schoolcraft, Benson J. Lossing, Henry C. Murphy, Samuel G. Drake, 
John G. Shea, Esq., Alfred B. Street, E. B. O'Callaghan, Prof. W. W. Turner, 
Buckingham Smith, Evert A. Duyckinck, William Duane, Brantz} Mayer, John R, 
Bartlett, Samuel F, Haven, Dr. R. W. Gibbs. It is also a sort of unofficial organ 
of the various State Historical Societies; and gives regularly official reports of 
their meetings, the most interesting papers read before them, revolutionary letters, 
biographical sketches, local customs and anecdotes. No one who has not given 
his attention to such matters, can know the value of these fugitive waifs of his- 
tory, which form the staple out of which the historian weaves the thread of his 
narrative. The work is published as above at $2.00 per annum. 


Wuy I ama Cnurcuman. The Pitts Street Chapel Lecture, in answer to the 
question ‘Why Iam a Churchman.” By the Rev. Geo. M. Ranpaut, D. D., 
Rector of the Church of the Messiah, Boston. Published for the author, by 
James B. Dow. 1858. 12mo. pp. 108. 


In the winter of 1857-8 an association connected with an Unitarian Society in Bos- 
ton, invited the Clergy of six denominations to preach in the Unitarian Meeting 
House, a course of Sermons in defense of their own distinctive principles. The 
Rev. Dr. Randall says he believed it to be not only right, but a bounden duty to 
accept the invitation, and to plead for the Church, We need not say that Boston 
is the hotbed of modern isms, heresies and schisms ; the head-quarters of a bitter 
and learned infidelity ; where, for some reason, the Church is kept in abeyance ; 
and where Popery is having a rapid growth, and is becoming rampant and defiant, 
It is the very place of all others for the bold, fearless presentation of the claims 
of the Church; and of the Faith once delivered to the saints. The Sermons de- 
livered in the above course have been published, and thirteen thousand copies 
circulated. The Rev. Dr. Randall has here given in a pamphlet, his own argu- 
ment. It is clear in statement; frank in manner ; honest and open in its tone; 
moderate yet firm in its claims; and really has nothing in it which any Church- 
man, worthy of the name, can object to, Itis just such a presentation of the 
claims of the Church as will secure the conviction of honest and enquiring minds, 
As a Boston production, a great merit in it is its entire freedom from that perpet- 
ual whine and cant about “ progress,” so prevalent at “ the modern Athens.” We 
do not know of a better argument for general circulation, 
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Srpvey Grey. A tale of School Life. By the Author of “Mia and Charlie.” 
New York: General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union and Church 
Book Society. 1859. pp. 358. 


This book is the largest and one of the best of the recent issues of the Church 
Book Society. In ita typographical execution, it is very superior, and is illustrated 
with several handsome wood cuts, making it a beautiful Christmas gift. 

It is the story of a Christian boy at one of those noble public Schools, for which 
England is so justly celebrated; and the lesson of patient and gentle forbearance, 
under numerous trials and vexations, so admirably illustrated in the life of the 
hero of the tale, Sidney Grey, may well be copied by young and old. The work 
is dedicated to “boys,” to whom, in the introduction, the author says: 

“ My Dear Bors,—When you and I read stories together you used to often com- 
plain that, in books, the girls were always the best. You seemed to think this a very 
unnatural and improbable state of things for authors to persist in depicting ; and 
now I hope you will allow that, in the tale I have written expressly for you, I have 
at least followed your views in one respect, and done due honor to your state by 
making a boy the best. 

“Do not turn round upon me now, and say that my hero is too good a boy, and 
that it is of no use at all for you to try and be like him. I don’t know how good 
you think it right for a boy to be, but I know that there was once One who had 
been a boy Himself, and who knew the thoughts of every heart, and the temptations 
of every,condition; and He said, not to one or two, but to the multitude, ‘ Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father in Heaven is perfect. 

Yours ever, A. K.” 

We unhesitatingly commend this volume to the attention of all. No parish or 
Sunday School Library should be without it. 


Tue Axsion: A British, Colonial, and Foreign Weekly Gazette. New York. 


To those of our readers who do not know what the “ Albion” is, we take pleasure 
in saying, that it is a very faithful representative of our good, old, sturdy, plethor- 
ic, and choleric, Uncle John over the water ; and that it is, on the whole, the most 
gentlemanly newspaper in the whole list of our exchanges. We find in a late 
number, the following severe, but not wholly undeserved criticism on Macaulay, 
which is worth preserving. 

“The prince of the penny-a-liners, Macaulay, is ardently admired by all the 
penny-a-liners, But the best that can be said to him is, that he is a brilliant Whig 
pamphleteer. He had neither genius nor a noble nature to sell to a party; but 
whatever he had of generous instinct or of intellectual power he has sold to the 
haughtiest and most heartless of parties. His style is exceedingly artificial, and 
its occasional gorgeousness artificial, its frequent antithesis still more artificial, and 
its general simplicity most artificial, so that nothing can be less simple than its 
simplicity. Macaulay is a corruptor of style, though, too busy in thinking how 
he is to be still more a slave of the Whigs to be intentionally a corruptor of style. 
As William III, that dull Dutchman, quite fulfills his notions of greatness, so the 
mediocrities of Queen Anne’s days absolutely respond to his ideas of literary per- 
fection, and them he takes for models. God, of course, made the universe for 
Whig kings, Whig patricians, Whig statesmen, Whig scribblers, for Lerd John 
Russell, Lord Grey, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Thomas Babington Macaulay.” 


Exements or Natura Puiosopny, designed for Academies and High Schools. 
By Extas Loomis, LL. D. 350 pages. 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1858. New Haven: E. Downes, 


Whatever Prof. Loomis undertakes to do, he is sure to do well. A knowledge 
of the primary elements of Algebra, Geometry and Plane Trigonometry is all that 
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is requisite in the study, as here presented, of the leading principles of Mechanics 
and Physies. It is a thorough treatise, as far as it goes; and gives information 
of the recent discoveries in the various branches of Physical Science. 


CaTaLocus or YALE CouiecEe. 1858-9. 


In this College there are twenty-eight professorships, and in all forty-one instruc- 
tors. There are in all 580 students in the various departments, divided as follows : 
In Theology, 21 ; Law, 33; Medicine, 34; Philosophy and Arts, 36; Seniors, 104; 
Juniors, 112; Sophomores, 106; Freshmen, 134. New York furnishes 145 Stu- 
dents; Canada 2; West Indies 2; Chilil; Mexico 1; Turkey 4; Syrial; Sand- 
wich Islands 1. 


CaLENnpaR oF Trinity CotLtece, Hartrorp, Cr. 1858-9. 


From this catalogue it appears that there are now in Trinity College fifty-six 
students; viz: ten Seniors; twelve Juniors; twenty-one Sophomores; thirteen 
Freshmen. Feeble as this College is in point of numbers, we cannot doubt that 
an auspicious future is yet before it. 


New Transtation or THE New Testament, by Leicester A. Sawyer. Boston: 
John P. Jewett & Co. 1858. 


We should regard this new Translation as beneath notice and almost beneath 
contempt, except for the numbers of our Clergy and others who have been decoy- 
ed into buying it by the personal solicitations of the author; whose modesty and 
capacity for such a work, are evidently about equal. There are also,some other 
reasons for examining this New Translation, of a more general character, and we 
shall devote a little attention to it in our next Number. 


CHRISTIANITY NEITHER AsceTiC NoR Fanatic. A Sermon preached in Trinity 
Church, New Haven. By the Rev. D. R. Goopwin, D.D., President of Trinity 
College. Published by request. New Haven: 1858. 


The distinction between Christianity as the foundation of all true reform, and 
as a mere system of reform, a distinction fundamental in itself, and distinguishing 
the Church from the motley hosts of the Sects now-a-days, we never saw so clearly 
stated. Indeed, its positions are so self-evident, and so logically put, that the 
shallow “thinkers” of the day seem to have agreed to give it the go-by, as the 
most convenient method of getting rid of it. Once, such a Sermon as this at Trin- 
ity Church, New Haven, would have been the signal for a general onset. Now, 
alas for Puritanism ! 


Tue Revivat System aNpD THE Paraccete. A Series of Articles from the Church 
Journal. New York: Daniel Dana, Jr. 1858. 12mo. pp. 90. 


There is in these Articles a breadth of historic treatment of this whole subject 
of the Revival System, and withal a vein of good sense, which can hardly fail to 
be of good service to Churchmen, to whom practically the subject is one of great 
importance. 


Tur Rev. C. D. Jacxson’s Sermon before the New York Convention, in St. John’s 
Chapel, New York City, Sept. 29, 1858. ‘The Mystical Body; The Orders 
therein; their Unity and Service.” 

A thoughtful discourse on the Ministerial element as a principle of the divine 
economy in the Mystical Body of Christ. The Christian Ministry is thus.seen in 
its true place; and its duties, motives, and encouragements, &., are forcibly 


presented. 
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Curistuas Honipays at Cevark Grove. By Mrs. Witt1am Woop Sermovr, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Easter Holidays at Cedar Grove.” New York: D. Dana, Jr. 1858. 
12mo. pp. 248. 


This beautiful story of Mrs. Seymour is full of the mirthful sports and joyous 
glee of the Christmas Holidays, tempered and chastened, however, by a refined 
and true Christian sentiment. The author has also interwoven into her story 
much curious information as to the customs of our British and Saxon and Norman 
ancestors in their celebration of the Christmas and other Festivals; and much 
instruction as to the doctrines and duties of our holy Religion. 


Rev. H. B. Wurrrte’s Convention Sermon, in St. Paul’s, Springfield, Ill., on “‘ The 
Ministry.” 
A noble, frank, faithful lifting up of a great truth to its proper position ; a Ser- 
mon admirably adapted to the occasion and to the times. 


Rev. Dr. §. R. Jounson’s Sermon at the Consecration of St. John’s Church, La- 
Fayette, Ind., July 29, 1858. ‘The Champion Church.” 


An affectionate appeal from a former Pastor, breathing a spirit of the truest 
fidelity to the Church. 


Rev. C. T. Quintarp’s Plain Tract on Confirmation, for Parochial Use. New York: 
D. Dana, Jr. 1858. 12mo. pp. 32, 


’ The Rector of the Church of the Advent, in Nashville, Tenn., has presented the 
ment for Confirmation and the nature of that Apostolic rite, most clearly and 
sa torily. It is a good Tract for distribution. 


Mrxep Socreries. Reprinted from the Oct. No. of the American Quarterly Church 
Review. 


There has been so much call for the reprint of this Article, and from all parts 
of the Church, that we are glad to announce it as in prsss, and soon to be issued. 


Mr. Jas. Roptnson (of Baltimore) has also in press, ‘‘ Taoucuts on THe SER- 
vices; or Meditations before Worship.” By A. C. Coxz, D. D. 
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ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS., 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Bliss, Joshua I. Hopkins, Sept. 15, St. Paul’s, Burlington, Vt. 
Cheney, C. E. DeLancey, Nov. 21, Trinity, Utica, W. N. Y. 
Edwards, ‘ Bowman, Sept. 16, Trinity, Pottsville, Penn. 
Godfrey, G. W. Potter, H. Nov. 8, Trinity, New York City. 
Heaton, Wm. Smith, Bowman Oct. 13, St. Luke’s, Altoona, Penn. 
Hyland, Peter E. Potter, H. Oct. 3, St. Peter’s, New York City. 
Jarratt, James 8. Cobb, Nov. 7, St. John’s A 
Roberts, William, DeLancey, Nov. 21, Trinity, Utica, «NX. 
Sleeper, T. D. DeLancey, Nov. 21, Trinity, Utica, W. N. Y. 
Saunders, Joseph 8. Doane, Sept. 19, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 
Smith, Cornelius B. Williams, Dec. 12, St. Paul’s, New Haven, Ct. 
Waddill, John C. Cobb, Noy, 7, St. John’s, rae 0% , Ala. 
Widdemer, E. 8. Potter, H. Oct. 3, St. Peter’s, New York City. 
Wharton, L. B. Meade, Nov. 24, St. Paul’s, Lynchburg, Va. 
White, 4 Bowman, Sept. 16, Trinity, Pottsville, Fenn. 
PRIESTS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place, 

Rev. Beaven, J. F. Whittingham,Sept. 19, Mt. Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 

“ Brewer, A. L. Williams, Nov. 14, Christ, Norwich, Ct. 

“ Burton, G. J. Bowman, Sept. 21, St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 

s* Chase, Francis, Chase, Sept. 12, St. Andrew’s, Hopkinton, N. H. 


* Cromlish, John, Bowman, Oct. 15, Trinity, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


‘© DeCosta, Benj. F. Eastburn, Sept. 29, St. John’s, Charlestown, Mass. 
© Esch, John Frederick, Upfold, Oct. 6, St. James’, Vincennes Indiana. 
“ Fogg, Thomas B. illiams, Nov. 5, St. Paul’s, Central Vill e, Ct. 
“ Gierlow, John Green, Oct. 8, Christ, Holly Springs, iss. 
“ Goodwin, E. H.C. Whittingham,Sept. 19, Mt. Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 


* Gorham, W. O DeLancey, Nov. 21, Trinity, Utica, W. N. Y. 

“ Hopkins, Wm. C. Hopkins, Sept. 29, St. Michael’s Brattleboro, Vt. 

* Jessup, Louis Y. Kemper, Oct. 17, St. John’s, Milwaukie, Wis. 

“ Johnson, Wm. Allen,DeLancey, ‘Oct. 31, St. John’s, Whitestown, W. N. Y. 
** Lewis, Robert W. Bowman, Oct. 23, Meadville, Penn. 

Lee, BR. H., LL. D. Bowman, Oct. 80, Washington, Penn. 

“ Osborne, J. W. | Whitehouse, Sept. 29, St. John’s, Chicago, Ill. 

‘© Potter, rg Bowman, Oct. 15, pie, ee) Penn. 


* rs, Silas Hopkins, Sept. 29, St. Michael’s, Brattleboro, Vt. 
‘“* Shipman, J. 8. DeLancey, Nov, 21, Trinity, Utica, W. N. Y. 

* Smith, Thomas, Kemper. Oct. 17, St. John’s, Milwaukie, Wis. 
“ Synnott, 8. H. Potter, i. Oct, 8, St. Peter’s, New York City. 


“ Van Antwerp, A. R. DeLancey, Nov. 21, Trinity, Utica, W. N. Y. 
“ Welles, Edward R. DeLancey, Sept.12, St. Paul’s, Waterloo, W. N. Y. 
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CONSECRATIONS. 

Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Ch Green. Oct. 7, Holly Springs, Miss. 
Christ Potter, H. Oct. 26, Marlboro, N. Y. 
Christ, Burgess, Nov. 10, ar Maine, 
_ Bowman, Oct. 28, Gap Mines Mission, Penn. 
"atin } McCoskry, Nov. 4, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gethsemane, DeLancey, Nov. 1, Hampton, W. N. Y. 
Holy Apostles, Bowman, Sept. 15, Pottsville, Penn, 
8t. John, Lee, A. Nov. 8, Brandywine Village, Del. 
St. Paul’s, Kemper, Nov. 7, Leavenworth City, KansasTerritory. 
8t. Paul’s Chapel, Whittingham,Oct. 28, Hillsborough, Md. 
Trinity, Doane, Oct. 8, Hoboken, N. J. 
Trinity, Potter,H. Oct. 20, Granville, N. Y. 
Trinity, Upfold, Oct. 27, Michigan City, Indiana. 

OBITUARY. 


DEATH OF THE RT. REV. HENRY USTICK ONDERDONK, D. D. 


The Rt. Rev. Henry U. Onperponk, D. D., died at Philadelphia, Penn., on 
Monday, Dec. 6th, in the 70th year of his age. A faithful sketch of the life and 
character of this distinguished man may be expected in our next Number, 


Diep, in Beloit Wisconsin, October 10th, in the 91st year of his age, the Rev. 
Aaron Humpneey, more than fifty years a Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Mr, H. was born in the neighborhood of Gardiner, Me, his parents hav- 
ing removed thitherfrom Weymouth Mass. In 1809,Rev. Samuel Haskell resigned 
the Rectorship of the Episcopal Church in Gardiner, and there wear a other place 
of worship at that time in the town, some of the citizens engaged Mr. Humphrey, 
who was then connected with the Methodist denomination, to preach for a year in 
the school house, near the Church. The Episcopal society, finding Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s services to be very acceptable to the people, and not being able to pro- 
cure a successor to Mr. Haskell, engaged Mr. Humphrey to officiate in the 
Church the following year. The invitation was renewed in 1811, when the parish 

da vote to request Bishop Griswold to admit Mr. Humphrey to orders, and 
was ordained in the course of the year. 

Soon after entering the Church, he officiated for some years in the Diocese of 
Connecticut ; was Rector of St. Luke’s, Lanesboro, from the year 1820 to 1830, 
when he removed into the Diocese of New York. After serving, for some time, 
the Parishes of Waddington and Ogdensburg, he organized a Parish at Beloit, 
Wisconsin, and was the pioneer Missionary in that region, at an age beyond the 
allotted time of life. 

He was an excellent preacher, a firm and consistent Churchman, and an exem- 

Christian, His declining years were made comfortable by the provision of 
the Diocese of New York, (with which he was connected up to the time of his 
death,) foraged Clergymen, He leaves a widow aged 89, a son to fill his place in 
the ministry, and a family reaching to the fourth generation. ‘The end of that 
man is peace.” 


Diep, in Salisbury, N. C., on the 15th of September, of disease of the brain, 
the Rev. J. H. Parker, Rector of St. Luke’s Church, in his 46th year. He was 
born January 21st, 1813, in Tarboro’; and graduated at Chapel Hill, in 1832, with 
the first distinction. He was a delegate to the General Protestant Episcopal 
Convention, from Alabama, in 1840. In 1846, he was ordained Deacon, and the 
next year Presbyter. After preaching a short time in the Churches in the neigh- 
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boring country, he succeeded the Rev. Thomas F. Davis, (now Bishop of South 
Carolina,) as Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Salisbury. 

In the words of an older Clergyman, ‘‘ he was of that characterso necessary to 
the true prosperity of the Church, of unblemished morals ;” but, this must be 
understood of his whole life, and not merely of its ministerial portion. At the 
mature age of thirty-three, in the possession of a competent estate, and thus with 
the prospect of having temporal enjoyment in his power, he devoted himself to 
the self-sacrificing duties of a Minister of the Gospel; and, his flock can tell, at 
least in part, with what fidelity. He often declared that the office was the noblest 
man could aspire to on earth. St. Luke’s Parish was his first and only settled 
charge. He loved his work, and he loved his flock; and their affection and sym- 
pathy was the present reward and delight, without which, he felt he could not live. 
Such was his sensibility, that those feelings towards himself called forth from oth- 
ers by his kindness and hospitality, were construed by him as favors received and 
obligation to gratitude on his part. If his temper was quick and warm, it was 
destitute of malice; and certainly he was a man eminently sincere and without 
guile. His preaching was esteemed practical, earnest, and spiritual. His inter- 
course with his people was familiar and affectionate; and the consistency with 
which he maintained ‘his views of the Church did not prevent, we trust, a warm 
charity for all his brother Christians. He had a free and cordial bearing towards 
all his fellow men, and it is believed, was highly valued by the whole community 
as a citizen, a friend, and a Minister. What he was as a devoted husband, as a 
father, son, and brother, only those can know who have been deeply bereaved. 
The poor, the afflicted and distressed, knew him at every appeal. We know the 
Church has been bereaved of a zealous and trusted Minister. 


Diep, on Sunday, September 19th, the Rev. Witt1am Ricumonp, Rector of St. 
Michael’s Church, New York, in the 61st year of his age. 

Mr. Richmond was born in Dighton, Mass., on the 11th of December, 1797. 
Receiving his early education among the Congregationalists, he entered upon & 
course of study, preparatory for the Bar- While yet a youth, at Union College, 
his attention being drawn to the claims of our Church, he was baptized in St. 
George’s, Schenectady, and, animated by the same zeal and promptness which 
ever gave life to his character, obeyed, at once, the voice calling him to the 
Holy Ministry, as his post of greatest usefulness, Trained for that sacred calling 
under the direction of Bishop Hobart, he was ordained by that Prelate in Decem- 
ber, 1819, and has had the charge successively of Zion, St. James’, St. Michael’s, 
and St. Mary’s parishes, in New York city. 

The first eighteen months of his ministry were given to Missionary work in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, of Pittsburgh, and in the State of Ohio. In the 
Spring of 1820, he was called to the Rectorship of St. Michael’s Church, Bloom- 
ingdale, and St. James’, Hamilton Square, (vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Jarvis,) and entered upon his duties in the Summer of the same year. He 
continued, with a short intermission, Rector of St. Michael’s Church, until called 
to his rest. 

It was as Rector of these Churches, that Mr. Richmond, for many years, was 
moved to labors requiring more than common strength and faith, and in which 
he was sustained by the Divine Providence, and by the liberal hands and faith- 
ful hearts of those who were about him. Taught by his Master to be ever 
ready with sympathy and aid for suffering men, his daily work was to carry 
comfort to the sick and sorrowing, and, so far as was in his power, the needed 
aid to every stricken brother. He had also for many years given his most 
willing and untiring labors to the New York Orphan Asylum and to other 
benevolent institutions of that city, where his work will always be held in grateful 
remembrance. 

Throughout his whole ministry he has been an interested and active member of the 
General Board of Missions. During his Rectorship of Zion Church, in the city of 
New York, his care of the spiritually destitute was manifested in the system organiz- 
ed for visiting among the poor, by which, with the aid of members of the Parish, the 
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destitute and outcast (the number thus visited being at one time 1600) were 
taught by Christian deeds of love that Christ’s presence is yet blessing the world. 

In the winter of 1850, he offered himself for the Oregon Mission, with the pur- 
pose, if his strength allowed, to give to it the closing portion of his life. The ex- 
posure and deprivation of the Missionary work in Oregon, were too great for his 
years, so that after striving for awhile almost against hope, he returned to the 
os of his former labors, suffering under the disease which at last cut short 

is days. 

Upon his return he undertook, as before, much extra parochial labor. Little 
by little, he was forced, however, owing to his failing strength, to commit the 
work to other hands. His services in the public institutions, one by one, were 
given up. His daily prayer, at the House of Mercy, established by Mrs. Rich- 
mond, and which was to him as his own child, became an occasional service, 
and then altogether ceased. At length, on the first Sunday in June, in the cele- 
bration of his Master’s dying love, he met for the last time in Church the members of 
his flock. From that time until the day of his death he sank rapidly in body, look- 
ing * amy and hopefully forward as one redeemed by Christ, to the near coming 

is Lord. 


The few closing days of his life were days of great suffering. The last service 
in which he had strength to join, was the celebration, in his sick room, of the 
Holy Communion. Perhaps the last earthly sound which fell upon his ear was 
the stroke of the bell, summoning the people of his charge to pray that the 
Great Shepherd of the sheep would be with their teacher and leader in the hour 
of his need. As they returned with sadness to their homes, his spirit left its 
ruined tabernacle of flesh, for its blessed rest in the bosom of Christ. 

After his funeral, resolutions were passed by the Clergy present, as a testimo- 
nial to the worth of their departed friend and brother. 


Diep, at Dover, New Hampshire, October 16th, the Rev. Grorcr E. Hurp, 
Deacon, aged 28 years. Mr. Hurd was ordained Deacon by Bishop Chase, July 
6, 1856. His health, which has been failing for two years past, prevented his 
labor in the work to which he had devoted his life. He was a young man of great 
excellence of character, and gave promise of eminent usefulness in that holy 
profession, to which his whole heart was given. 


Diep, at Fredericksburg, Virginia, Oct. 8, the Rev. Epwarp C. McGuire, 
D. D., Rector of St. George’s Church in that city. 

Dr. McGuire was born in the ancient borough of Winchester, in the year 1793. 
In the year 1813, the Church at Fredicksburg having no minister he officiated as 
lay reader for one year, when he was ordained Deacon, being then barely twenty 

ears of age. Since that time, for the long space of forty-five years, he has been 
tor of the same Church. 

The abundant and extensive fruits of his long ministry, testify to the expe- 
diency of permanence in the pastoral relation, his congregation having greatly in- 
creased in numbers and in all their higher spiritual interests under his faithful 
culture. He has discharged his high office as an ambassador from God through 
those long years in three different church edifices, and to as many successive gen- 
erations of Christian worshipers. The whole of the present generation in his 
own communion he has baptized, the whole of the past generation he has buried, 
until at last he has left the world growing stranger in the ceaseless flow of 
change, to find himself far more at home where the friends and parishioners of 
his early life had gathered before him. 

His funeral was numerously attended, and, besides many Presbyters, Bishop 
Johns of his own Diocese, and Bishop Otey of Tenn., attended to do him honor. 


Diep, at Leesburg, Virginia, November 25th, the Rev. Davin Catpwett, M. A., 
Reetor of St. James’ Church, Shelbourn Parish, in the 44th year of his age. 

Mr. Caldwell was a native of Bennington, Vermont, but removed in very 
early life to Virginia, and was ordained in Alexandria, in 1841, by the Venerable 
Bishop Moore. 
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The ‘seeds of disease were early sown in his system, but for 17 years, though 
frail and delicate in frame, his zeal knew no abatement and he labored faithfully 
and successfully in his Master’s cause. He was for a time Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Norfolk, and some two years since, succeeded in the Rectorship of St. 
James’, Leesburg, the late Rev. George Adie. Recently he had been preparing a 
series of Lectures on the Psalms, and had put the first volume in the hands of 
his publishers at Philadelphia, but it was not the will of God, that he should re- 
main to complete his labor. At his own request his remains were removed to 
Richmond for burial. 


Diep, in Charleston, South Carolina, September 28th, of Yellow Fever, the 
Rey. Henry Manprvitte Denison, Rector of St. Peter’s Church. 

Mr. Denison was born July 29th, 1822, at Kingston, Luzerne County, Pennsyl- 
vania. His grandfather was Col. Nathan Denison, one of the sturdy old pioneers 
who emigrated from Hartford, Conn., to the beautiful valley of Wyoming, 
and was distinguished as an officer in the Continental War with the British and 
Indians of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Denison was a graduate of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where 
at the early age of 16 he became interested in the great truths of the gospel, 
and united him&elf with the Church. 

He studied theology at Alexandria, Virginia, entering that institution in 1840, 
and graduating in July, 1844, in which month he was ordained Deacon by Bishop 
Meade. His first fields of labor in the ministry were in Greenville and Pendleton, 
South Carolina. He was afterwards, for some time, Rector of Bruton Parish, 
Williamsburgh, Va., and from thence removed to Brooklyn, New York, where 
he became assistant minister to Dr. Stone, for one year. Subsequently he became 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Louisville, Kentucky, where he remained till the fall 
of 1857, when he was called to succeed his friend and fellow student in the 
Theological Seminary, the Rev. J. A. Shanklin, as Rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Charleston. Mr. Shanklin had died, while at his post, of the prevailing fever, 
in 1856, 

His first summer in Charleston was a season long to be remembered for its fear- 
ful mortality, and in less than a year after entering upon his charge, and while in 
the full maturity of his cultivated powers, his promising career was thus suddenly 
brought to a close, by this terrible disease. 

As a preacher of the Gospel, Mr. Denison occupied a prominent position in 
the Church. He generally preached without notes. His written sermons usually 
evinced great mental power, as well as literary excellence. An Address before the 
Alumni of Dickinson College, a volume controverting the position of the Unita- 
rians, and a volume of discourses to business men, are the only productions of his 
pen of any magnitude that have been published. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. J. P. T. Cootiner, formerly a prominent preacher among the Unitarians at 
Boston, has renounced the errors of that sect, and is now a candidate for Holy 
Orders in the Church, 


A Meeting of the “‘Cnarity Founpation,” of Buffalo, N. Y., was held in St, 
Paul’s Church, Oct. 5, 1858. The Rev. Dr. Suxtton was appointed Chairman ; 
and James Murpock Situ, Esq., Secretary. After Prayers by the Chairman, an 
Address was delivered by the Hon. Gro. W. Cuirnton, President of the Foundation; 
after which, remarks were made by the Rey. Dr. Incersout, the Rev. W. B, 
Asutry, and the Rev. Dr. Saetton. The concluding Prayers and the Benediction, 
were by the Rev. Mr. AsHiry. 


TREATIES WITH CHINA. 
The Four Treaties between China and the Four Powers were signed at Tien” 


tsin, on the 26th of June. Among the important provisions of these Treaties, are 
the following : 
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By the various treaties eleven new ports are open to foreign vessels, including 
one in Hainan, two in Formosa, one in Shantung Province, and one at the head of 
the Gulf of Pecheli and Swa-taw. 

The Yang-tsze-kiang is to be opened as far as Chin-kiang, a town near the 
junction of the Grand Canal, and about 150 miles from the sea. 

Foreigners are to be allowed to travel, for trade or for pleasure, to all undisturb- 
ed parts of the Empire, and boats and men may be freely hired anywhere, for the 
conveyance of baggage or merchandise. Passports are to be granted by the Con- 
suls of the Treaty-Powers, and are to protect the bearers from molestation of all 
sorts. 

The Christian Religion is to be tolerated throughout the Empire, and its pro- 
fessors, and its teachers, are to be protected. 

The Treaties also provide for the mutual appointment and the residence of di- 
plomatic agents, Ambassadors, Ministers, Consuls, &c., on terms of equality. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY AT 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The following extracts are from the New York Observer: 


“Sr. Lours, Nov. 17, 1858. 

“Thirty years ago, this day, the writer left the city of New York to visit the 
principal cities of the West. A tedious stage ride of six days brought him to Pitts- 
burgh. Thence he descended the Ohio river to Marietta, Cincinnati, and Louis- 
ville, spending from one to four weeks in each city, and reached St. Louis in 
April, 1829. 

“*This city numbered then between three and four thousand souls. Now the 
population is estimated at 150,000. Great has been the change. The city is now 
nearly equal to what New York was at that time. Should it increase in the same 
ratio for thirty years to come, its population would exceed a million. It is des- 
tined to become an immense city filled with churches, schools, and benevolent 
and humane institutions, 

* For some years it has been the head quarters of one of the agencies of the 
American Tract Society, embracing Missouri, Southern and Central Illinois and 
Towa. In these States, for the last ten years, the Society has employed from 
thirty to sixty colporteurs per annum; about one-third of them Germans. They 
have circulated $150,000 worth of the Society’s publications among the scattered 
population. Their influence has been manifest. 

* * * * & ” © * « 

“ A Convention of some twenty of these humble laborers, including the Super- 
intendents at St. Louis and Chicago, with two General Agents and two of the 
Secretaries from New York, has been in session in this city for a few days past, 
It was opened on Thursday evening the 11th, by an excellent sermon{from Rev. 
Mr. Porter of the Union Church of this city, from the text—‘ He that winneth 
souls is wise ;” and organized by appointing Rev. Dr. J. M. Stevenson, President. 

“The Convention met on Friday morning at nine o'clock, in the lecture room of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Rev. Mr. Brooks’. Its sessions continued Friday, 
Saturday, and Monday, and were occupied in hearing narratives from the mem- 
bers, of the dealings of God with them, and of the fields where they had labored, 
and in discussing the principles of the society, and in making suggestions for 
the mutual benefit and usefulness of all present in carrying out the designs of 
the Society. * * * * ” 7 7: ” * 

“On the Sabbath, the pulpits of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Con- 
gregational Churches were opened to the Secretaries and Agents of the Society, 
and on Sabbath evening, two public Union meetings were held, and addressed by 
the members of the Convention and the pastors of the Churches.” 

The same mail gives us notice that the late Bishop Jves is about commencing 
a course of Lectures in St. Louis, Mo. 

The two items of news are not without their mutual relations. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE INCREASE OF THE MINISTRY. 


This Society, recently organized, and whose general object is sufficiently indi- 
cated by its title, has published its Constitution, and its Managers have issued an 
Address, both which, doubtless, our readers have already seen. The following is 
its list of Officers : 

Patrons.—Rt. Rev. T. C. Brownell, D. D., LL. D., Rt. Rev. J. H. Hopkins, 
D. D., LL. D., Rt. Rev. J. Williams, D. D., Rt. Rev. T. M. Clark, D. D. 

Orricers or tHE Socrery.*—President, Samuel Eliot, Hartford. 

Vice Presidents, Rev. T. W. Coit, D. D., LL. D., Troy, Rev. A. C. Coxe, D. D., 
Baltimore, Rev. A. H. Vinton, Boston, Rev. E. M. P. Wells, D. D., Boston, Rev. 
W. S. Child, Springfield, Rev. C. F. McRae, Philadelphia, J. B. Robertson, M. D., 
New Haven, G. C. Shattuck, M. D., Boston, G. S. Wardwell, Esq., Woonsocket. 

Recording Secretary, Rev. C. R. Fisher, Hartford. 

Corresponding Secretaries, Rev. A. B. Goodrich, Millville, Mass., Rev. 8. F. 
Jarvis, Thompsonville, Ct. 

Treasurer, Charles M. Beach, Esq., Hartford. 

Board of Directors, The President ex-officio Chairman, Rev. A. Jackson, D. D., 
Geneva, N. Y., Rev. F. J. Goodwin, D. D., Middletown, Ct., Rev. R. M. Abercrom- 
bie, Hartford, Ct., Rev. E. A. Washburn, Hartford, Ct., J. C. Hollister, Esq., 
New Haven, Ct., J. B. Stebbins, Esq., Springfield, Mass. 

Local Secretaries appointed by the Board, Rev. J. A. Bolles, D. D., Cleveland. 
0., Hon. N. B. Baker, Clinton, Iowa, Rev. S. Benedict, New Haven, Ct., Rev. D. 
R. Brewer, Newport, R. I., Henry Chauncey, Jr., Esq., New York, Rev. H. A. 
Coit, Concord, N. H., Rev. T. T. Guion, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. L. H. Jones, 
Anderson, Texas, Rev. B. H. Paddock, Norwich, Ct. 

All that the Society needs to accomplish its ends, is some practicable plan which 
shall give expression to a widely pervading and deep sympathy in the Church on 
the subject. 


NATURAL EFFECTS OF RADICALISM IN THE CHURCH. 


We find the following paragraph in a late (Romish) “ Freeman’s Journal,” of 
New York. We copy it, and comment upon it, because it contains a moral of the 
greatest significance. We affirm unhesitatingly and most confidently, that low 
and loose views of the Church, that a theoretical, practical, ignoring, and dispara- 
ging of Institutions which Curist Himself, through His Inspired Apostles, estab- 
lished, can never satisfy minds which yearn for, and which will have, a positive, 
fixed, authoritative Faith of some sort. We know certainly, and of our own per- 
sonal observation, that the loose views held in certain quarters respecting the Visi- 
ble Church, its Apostolic Ministry, and Sacraments, have driven men over into the 
Romish Church. We can give names, places, and dates. This ultra-Protestant- 
ism, with all its pretensions, is doing more than any other one thing to play into 
the hands of the Roman communion. But here is the paragraph. 

“The Rev. Father Grace, at Memphis, Tenn., had the pleasure, on the Ist ult., 
to receive into the Catholic Church Dr. William P. Floyd, youngest son of the late 
Gov. Floyd, of Virginia. Among all the remarkable conversions to the faith in 
our country, we do not know a parallel to that of this family, in regard to the 
number of converts that it has afforded. Miss Letitia P. Floyd, now Mrs, Col. 
Lewis, of Virginia, was the first, and her gifted and venerable mother, whose 
obituary we published a few years ago, was the last, so far as we had heard; but 
the sum total of converts from this immediate family connection has been some 
twenty-five.” 








* The list is yet very incomplete. 
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ROMISH MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES, 


In a paper published at Worcester, Mass., we find the following statement, which 
we give with all its phraseology : 

“For ten days past four Catholic Priests, from an organization of Clergymen 
styled ‘The Congregation of Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle,’ have 
been engaged in giving religious instruction and hearing confessions at the Cathe- 
dral on Broad street. The names of these gentlemen are I. T. Hecker, A. F. 
Hewitt, George Deshon and Francis A. Baker. They are all men of marked 
ability and liberal education. Rev. Messrs. Hewitt and Baker were formerly 
Episcopal Clergymen, and were converted to the Romish faith some fourteen 
years since. Rev. Mr. Deshon is the son of an Episcopal Clergyman of some dis- 
tinction, residing in Bridgeport, Conn. He was educated at West Point, where he 
afterwards became a professor of moral philosophy. Rey. I. T. Hecker is proba- 
bly the ablest of the four, and is known to the literary world as the author of two 
very profound volumes connected with the moral present and the moral future of 
man 


“These gentlemen style themselves Missionaries—and belong to an organization 
established in 1851, with a view to the more vigorous prosecution of the missions 
and other works of the Apostolic ministry, in which, as a body, they have been 
engaged since the founding of the Society. Since April, 1851, when their labors 
commenced, they have given religious instruction in the Dioceses of Baltimore, 
New York, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Albany, 
Brooklyn, Lewisville, Newark, Detroit, Charleston, Mobile, Richmond, Savannah, 
Buffalo, Wheeling, Cleveland, Erie, Burlington, Florida, and Hartford. Missions 
have been given in eighteen Cathedrals, and in sixty-six Parish Churches. The 
whole number of missions has been eighty-eight, and the whole number of com- 
municants 178,000. The following is the main plank in the platform upon which 
they operate: 

“We devote ourselves and all our energies as long as we live to this work, 
(missionary instruction.) Renouncing all expectation of worldly profit or advan- 
tage, we look only to the glory of God and the salvation of souls. We ask noth- 
ing for ourselves, but we confidently expect that the piety of the faithful will 
furnish us all that may be required for this great purpose. Those who contribute 
to its success will share in the merit of all the labors of the Institute, (organiza- 
tion.) The Litany of the Blessed Virgin Mary will be recited for them ore day 
in community; and at stated times the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass will be offered 
up for them while they are living, or for the repose of their souls when they are 
dead. 

“The missionaries have been, for seven years past, traveling through various 
parts of the Union in the different Dioceses, and their preaching has been usually 
attended by thousands of the ‘faithfu)’ at each place. They labor incessantly, 
commencing at an early hour in the morning, and continuing until a late hour in 
the evening. At 5 o'clock, A. M., they say mass, a sermon follows at 5}, mass 

ain at 6. The remainder of the day, except what is absolutely necessary for 

ysical requirements, is devoted to religious instruction and the hearing of con- 
ions. These last are very numerous, and keep the fathers exceedingly busy.” 


CHEAP POSTAGE. 


For some reason a strong determination is still persisted in to saddle the coun- 
try with heavy taxation on letters and periodicals. The whole difficulty lies in 
the enormous amount of matter which now passes free under the Franking 
System. In point of fact, instead of there being a “ deficiency,” as officially 
reported at the close of each fiscal year, the Government owes the Post Office 
more than twenty millions of dollars for transporting mail matter during the last 
fifteen years, in addition to all the appropriations made for deficiencies, and on ac- 
count of the Government correspondences, during the same period. Instead of 
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compelling this people to bear the burden, and then doling out jeremiads be- 
cause the people are not fleeced close enough, let the Government pay its own 
postage. hy should the Department be compelled to carry so unjust a burden ? 
As well compel it to transport our soldiers with their equipments, arms and ord- 
nance, gratuitously, as to load it down, uncompensated, with the grains of the 
Patent Office, and the letters, libraries and wardrobes of Congress. Let us have a 
reduction and uniformity of charge, thus diminishing the expense of the system, 
and increasing correspondence. 


HEATHENISH SYMBOLS IN THE CAPITOL. 


The National Intelligencer, in giving an account of the improvements now mak- 
ing in the Capitol at Washington, uses the following language: “In the north 
wing, to be occupied by the Senate and its officers, several committee rooms are 
finished, and some are well advanced towards completion already. One now in 
hand is for the use of the Naval Committee of the Senate, and its ceiling and walls 
are being exceedingly tastefully and neatly frescoed and painted. Neptune, Am- 
phitrite, the Tritons, and all the gods and goddesses of the deep find spirited 
representations somewhere on the walls of this unique room; the pannelings are 
taken up with wall pictures of several of the most noted of the naval victories and 
exploits performed under the American flag.” 

If, instead of associating the victories of the American Navy with the gods 
and goddesses of heathenism, the symbols of the Christian Religion had been in- 
troduced, what a hue and cry would have been raised all over the country, of 
“Puseyism and Popery”! Symbols are the natural language of the human heart, 
of the most rude and barbarous, as well as of the most thoroughly cultivated and 
refined. The above mortifying description of our National Capitol shows to what 
extent prejudice has corrupted popular taste. 


ENDOWMENT OF THE ANDOVER CONGREGATIONAL SEMINARY. 


At the recent Semi-Centennial Celebration the financial statement of the Treas- 
urer, Rev. J. L. Taylor, showed the following facts respecting the endowment of 
the Seminary. There has been given for this purpose— 


By Madame Phillips & Son, .......0...ceeeeecceeeacees $20,000 
EE DNs in So 0-4 bdaln wien 049 havieln¥es cede oeeee 110,000 
“ William Bartlet,....... Sveesns 609 cb ces owes sbbegh une 160,000 
“ Moses Brown,........... Silcedd.ce Sede squcedcshypett 35,000 
“ John Norris and his wife,...........e.secsecceccesee 40,000 
A AED 2 MIL v0.5 estas 00.0 0 gic 0/04 eee coceve se bhone 10,000 
we Rf OS BC ee rey re 15,000 
“ §. H. Hitchcock, (recently,).........+... eosvees eeees 15,000 

From other sources, ...........+0+5 end cugie spews eveeee 45,000 


Making a total of 450,000. If to this be added the endowment of Phillips 
Academy, we have the sum of FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS, con- 
tributed to establish and sustain the Institutions on Andover Hill. 


PROFESSING CHRISTIANS AMONG THE SLAVE POPULATION. 


We find the following table in the papers of the day, and preserve it for refer- 
ence, without vouching for its entire accuracy. It is probably nearly correct. 


Connected with the Methodist South, are ............ +++ -200,000 
Methodist North, Virginia and Maryland, ...............- 15,000 
Missionary and Hard-Shell Baptists, ............+0+-e00 -175,000 
Old School Presbyterians, ...........s0eseseeceescenens 12,000 
New School Presbyterians, supposed ..... prio duneieaiies 6,000 
Cumberland Presbyterians, ...........scesessessceeeces 20,000 
Protestant Episcopalians, ........... Wegeccenecscceesaes 7,000 
Campbellites, or Christian,,..........ceeeesecersecteess 10,000 
All other sects combined,.......... Sn dave ineéuees 20,000 





Total colored membership South,......... (us vant 465,000 
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SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
ENGLAND. 


ERECTION OF NEW COLONIAL BISHOPRICS. 


The Queen has been pleased to direct: that letters patent be issued under the 
Great Seal for reconstituting the Bishopric of New Zealand, and for appointing 
the Right Rev. George Augustus Selwyn, D. D., to be Bishop of the said See, and 
Metropolitan of New Zealand; for erecting the Bishopric of Wellington, and for 
appointing the Venerable Charles John Abraham, Archdeacon of Waitemata, to 
be Bishop of the said See ; for erecting the Bishopric of Waiapu, and for appoint- 
ing the Venerable William Williams, Archdeacon of Waiapu, to be Bishop of the 
said See; for erecting the Bishopric of Nelson, and for appointing the Rev. Ed- 
mund Hobhouse, M. A., to be Bishop of the said See; and for placing under the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of New Zealand the See of Christ Church, now 
under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of Australia. Hitherto the Bishop of 
Sydney has acted as Metropolitan over the diocese of New Zealand; but that au- 
thority will henceforward be transferred to the Bishop of New Zealand, the Bishops 
of Christ Church, Nelson, Wellington, and Waiapu, being his suffragans. It is in 
contemplation to erect a sixth Bishopric for the colony, the seat of which will be 
at Tauranga, another Maori district. It is expected that the consecration of the 
new Bishop of Waiapu will take place in the colony. 


CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOPS OF NELSON AND WELLINGTON. 


On Wednesday, Sept, 29th, the Festival of St. Michael and All Angels, the Rev. 
Epauunp Hosnovss, of Merton College, Oxford, Bishop-nominate of Nelson ; and the 
Ven. Cuartes Joun’ ApranaM, formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Bishop-nominate of Wellington, were consecrated at Lambeth parish Church, 

At eleven o’clock the procession, which had been formed at Lambeth Palace, 
entered the church by west door. It consisted of the churchwardens of the 
parish, the curates in their surplices, Mr. Francis Hart Dyke, her Majesty’s Proc- 
tor, the Bishops-nominate, the Bishop of Lichfield, theBishop of Oxford, the Bishop 
of London, Mr. Felix Knyvett, the secretary to the Archbishop, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Rev. J. Thomas, B. C. L., his Grace’s chaplain, and Mr. J. Bar- 
ber, the apparitor. 

The Archbishops and Bishops went within the altar-rails, the Bishops-nominate, 
who were habited in their ordinary black academical gowns, having seats without. 
In the absence of the rector from illness, prayers were read by the Rev. C. L. Al- 
exander, M. A., the senior curate of the parish ; the Ante-Communion Service by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Epistle by the Bishop of Oxford, the Gospel 
by the Bishop of Lichfield, and the Nicene Creed by the Bishop of London. A 
most eloquent sermon was preached by the Bishop of Oxford, who selected for 
his text the 13th and 14th verses of the Ist chapter of St. Paul’s Second Epistle to 
Timothy :— 

" Hold fast the form of sound words which thou hast heard of me, in faith and 
love which is in Christ Jesus. That good thing which was committed unto thee 
keep by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us.” It was a discourse full of primi- 
tive truth, faith, love, and unction ; and such as fills one’s heart with trust and con- 
fidence in Gop. There is in it no blustering cant about “progress ;” yet it is full 
of the spirit of all true progress, for it is full of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

The Bishop then descended from the pulpit and took his seat with the other pre- 
lates within the communion-rails. The Bishops-nominate, vested in their rochets, 
were then presented to the Archbishop—the Bishop of Wellington, Archdeacon 
Abraham, by the Bis*iop of London; and the Bishop of Nelson, the Rev. E. Hob- 
house, by his diocesan, the Bishop of Oxford, each Bishop saying, ‘* Most Rever- 
end Father in God, we present unto you this godly and well-learned man to be 


ordained and consecrated Bishop.” 
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The Queen’s mandate for the Consecration was then read, the oaths administer- 
ed, and Archdeacon Abraham and Mr. Hobhouse were admitted to the Episcopate 
by the imposition of hands from the Primate and three Bishops. The Holy 
Eucharist was celebrated, a large number communicating; the Primate, five 
Bishops, and two curates officiating. 


NEW DIOCESE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND THE NEW BISHOP. 


The excitement caused by the rumored discovery of gold on Frazer’s River, has 
led to the influx of a considerable population into that region; and the Venera- 
ble Propagation Society has determined to establish a Mission there immediately. 
The Rev. J. Gammace, curate in Manchester, is selected as the first Missionary, 
and he was to sail from London, Oct. 15th, The same Society have appointed also, 
and sent out the Rev. R. Dowson, a Missionary to the native Indian population of 
Van-Couver’s Island. Miss Burnett Courts has offered 15,000/, towards an endow- 
ment of a Bishopric in British Columbia. 


The Rev. Grorce Hits, of Great Yarmouth, has been designated as the new 
Bishop of British Columbia. We find in our exchanges the following sketch of 
his life: 

“The Rev. George Hills, B. D., Bishop-designate of British Columbia, is the son 
of the late Admiral Hills, of Clare, Suffolk. He graduated with honors at the 
University of Durham, and having there passed a very high theological examina- 
tion, was ordained Deacon, to Newburn on the Tyne, a Parish of miners and glass- 
blowers, under the spiritual care of the Rev. J. Reed. When in Priest’s Orders, 
Mr. Hills was intrusted with the sole charge of the new Church of Tynemouth, 
which, under the influence of his house-to-house laboring and earnest preaching, 
soon became crowded. It was from this Parish Mr. Hills was invited to the im- 
portant posts of lecturer of the Parish Church, and evening lecturer of St. John’s 
Church, Leeds. In the year 1846, he was presented to the incumbency of St. 
Mary’s, Leeds, a charge of 16,000 souls, and in 1848, Dean Pellew, thinking solely 
of the well-doing of a most important Parish, offered Mr. Hills the incumbency of 
Great Yarmouth, with a population of 28,000. There, aided by a staff of six 
curates, he has labored for ten years, to the blessing of a people by whom he is 
universally respected and beloved. Some idea of those labors may be formed when 
we consider that under the ministry of Mr. Hills the National Schools in St. 
Peter's district, the Priory Schools, and St. John’s Church, for the beachmen, have 
been built at a cost of 8,000/., a town mission of four Scripture-readers has been 
provided, and two of the Churches of the Parish opened for evening services. 
Mr. Hills has received many valuadle testimonials of attachment from his several 
Parishes, and Dissenters have always gladly joined in expressing their respect for 
a Clergyman who, while he faithfully maintained the principles of the Church of 
England, was kind and tolerant to all men. Mr. Hills was remarkable, as a Proc- 
tor of Convocation, for his practical suggestions in the discussion of all matters 
connected with the parochial system of the Church.” 

It certainly shows that the English Church is not a sham, but a living power, 
when her best sons thus give up positions of great usefulness, and honor, and com- 
parative comfort, for posts of hardship, and trial, and danger, to carry the Gospel 
and the Church of Curist. Thank God our own noble Bishops are already on the 
Pacific Coast to welcome the new Embassador from the Mother Church. 


TASMANIA.—-CHURCH SYNOD. 


In former Numbers of the Review we have recorded the movement in several 
of the English Colonial Churches towards the establishment of Diocesan Synods, 
or, as we should say, of Diocesan Conventions. We have before us an account of 
the doings of one of these Synods, a short abstract of which is as follows: 

The Synod of Tasmania assembled on the 20th of July, and continued in session 
from day to day till the 2d of August. About thirty of the Clergy, and as many 
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or rather more Lay representatives (all necessarily communicants) were present ; 
the Bishop, of course, presiding. By the constitution adopted last year, the 
Clergy and Laity debate together, voting either collectively, or (if desired by three 
members) by orders; and no measure can be carried without a majority of both 
Clergy and laity, and the Bishop’s consent; or, in other words, without the 
concurrence of all the three orders. 

The following were the principal matters that occupied the attention of the 
Synod during its twelve days’ session. First, the draft of a bill to be laid before 
the local Parliament for legalizing the proceedings of the Synod, and making its 
acts binding upon the members of the Church. There was at first a little differ- 
ence of opinion as to the necessity for this measure, but a general agreement as 
to its.being, upon the whole, advisable; and the greater part of the provisions of 
the bill, declaring the constitution of the Synod, &., were adopted unanimously. 
The clauses which were more anxiously debated were those which provided for 
the ecclesiastical tribunal for the trial of offenses against the doctrine or discipline of 
the Church; such tribunal to have the power of summoning before it any persons 
whomsoever, and in matters of fact (but not of doctrine) compelling their evidence. 
However, on the question being, at length, put, “ that the clause do stand part of 
the bill,” there were found—aAyes, clergy, 7; laity, 19. Noes, clergy, 19; laity, 
10. The “compelling” clause was consequently struck out, and the tribunal to 
be established will now have power only to receive evidence upon oath, and to 
—* if the evidence so obtained be sufficient. 

ut no question led to a more earnest discussion or a more decided division of 
opinion than that concerning patronage. Any effort for the more permanent 
maintenance of the Church was sure to involve the consideration of this question. 
A committee had been accordingly appointed to consider it, and their report was 
laid before the Synod and formed a basis for several resolutions. Some of the lay 
representatives were strongly in favor of the American system, that every con- 
gregation should, through an annually elected vestry, nominate its own pastor. 
Others of the laity joined with the great body of the Clergy in resisting the impor- 
tation of such a system, with its attendant evils, into this diocese. Atlength, bya 
little mutual concession, the following plan was unanimously agreed to—that 
every parish should have liberty to elect annually a “ Board of Patronage,” of not 
less than seven members, all of whom must, however, be members of the Synod, 
either lay or clerical ; such Board to exercise the right of patronage in the event of 
a vacancy in the cure during its year of office. Also that, to provide for cases 
in which parishes might neglect or decline to make this election, the Synod should 
itself elect a standing Board of Patronage, whose duty it should be to present to 
vacancies in all such cases. It was also resolved that wherever any persons 
should have built a Church or Parsonage at their own cost, provided partial en- 
dowments, or contributed largely to the Church funds, such persons might be 
enrolled by the Synod as benefactors to the Church, and have right of nominat- 

in each case one additional member on the Board of Patronage. The Synod 
then proceeded to elect the standing board, votes being taken by ballot, and the 
choice fell upon the following persons :—The Ven. Archdeacon Davies, Rev. F. H. 
Cox, E. 8. P. Bedford, Esq., H. Butler, Esq., W. Henty, Esq., Sir V. Fleming, 
and W. P. Weston, Esq. The five laymen thus chosen are the Chief Justice, the 
Colonial Secretary and another member of the Government, and two members of 
the Tasmanian Parliament; and the Board, as a whole, very fairly represents the 
whole body of the Church, containing within it influential men of various shades 
of opinion. 

It should, perhaps, be explained that the “patronage” of all the principal 
cures of the diocese has hitherto been vested in the Crown, and exercised, in 
former days, by the Governor, who almost as a matter of course took the Bishop’s 
recommendation ; and more recently by the Ministry of the day, itself responsible 
to Parliament, and composed (it might be) of persons of any or no religious 
opinions, no one of whom was bound, however he might be personally disposed, 
to regard the Bishop’s wishes in the matter. The change, therefore, which vests 
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such appointments in a body which must at least consist of selected communicant 
Churchmen, is clearly a gain. 

The Synod did not separate without acknowledging their obligation to the 
Bishop for the unwearied attention which he had given to the business of the 
session, and for the value of his advice and assistance; at the same time ex- 
pressing their thankfulness that, by the good providence of God, they had been 
enabled to take counsel together, in the spirit of brotherhood, and with so good 
ground of hope for the future welfare of the Church. 


THE CONFESSIONAL IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


The ‘ Boyn-Hill case,” so called, or the Commission issued by the Bishop of 
Oxford to investigate charges against the Rev. R. T. West, Curate of the Rev. 
Mr. Gresley, in a district Church at Boyn-Hill, terminated in finding that there was 
not sufficient cause for instituting further proceedings against Mr. West; and the 
Bishop was so advised. 

There is, undoubtedly, on the part of a few, among the English Clergy, a dispo- 
sition to introduce the Confessional for purposes, and to an extent unauthorized 
by the standards of that Church. Nor is there any doubt, that, both in that 
Church, and our own, there needs to be far more of plain and faithful dealing 
with individual consciences than is now common. Both the Methodists, in their 
Class-Meetings, and the stricter Puritans, in their admission of members, press this 
matter of private confession, far more than we do, and beyond the limits of pro- 
priety or utility. But what we would protest against, is the making of Private 
Confession either an habitaal thing, or of universal obligation in the Church ; for 
it is a theory false in itself, and of evil tendency, It certainly has no authority in 
Holy Scripture, nor in the Early Church. We may be in danger of forgetting the 
awful corruptions which once grew, and grew naturally, out of this practice in the 
hands of the Romish priesthood. The record is astounding, both for the filthi- 
ness, and the schemes of villainy, and tyranny, of which it became the fruitful 
source. But this should not prevent that faithful probing of the individual con- 
science, on the part of the Clergy, of which we fear there is now too little in the 
Church ; nor has this faithfulness of private dealing between the Pastor and his 
flock any necessary connection with the Romish doctrines of Private Confession 
and Judicial Absolution. 

On this whole subject we have been interested in what the famous Ricnarp 
Baxter says, as follows: 

“If you either full into any grievous sin, or any terrible pangs of conscience, 
or any great straits and difficulties about matters of doctrine or practice, go 
presently to your minister for advice. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; ° . 

“You must use your Pastor as the ordained instrument and messenger of the 
Lord Jesus and His Spirit, appointed to speak a word in season to the weary, and to 
show to man His righteousness, and to strengthen the weak hands and feeble 
knees; yea, and more, to bind and loose on earth, as Christ doth bind and loose 
in Heaven, , . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ . : ° , ‘ ‘ 

“Not but that private men may help you in this, as a private neighbor may give 
you a medicine to cure your disease; but you will not so soon trust them in any 
weighty case, as you will the physician. . , ; ; . . ° ° 

“The vomit of confession must work to the bottom, and fetch up that hidden 
sin, which is it that containeth your calamity. . , ‘ . . ° . 

‘“‘But I know some will say that it is near to Popish auricular confession which 
I here persuade Christians to, and it is to bring Christians under the tyranny of 
the Priests again, and make them acquainted with all men’s secrets, and masters of 
their consciences. 

“‘To the last, I say, to the railing devil of this age, no more but, The Lord re- 
buke thee. If any Minister have wicked ends, let the God of Heaven convert him, 
or root him out of His Church, and cast him among the weeds and briers. Butis 
it not the known voice of sensuality and hell, to cast reproaches upon the way 
and ordinances of God? 


VOL. XI.—NO. IV. 44 
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“Some (Ministers) in opposition to Popery, have gone too far on the other ex- 
treme; perhaps sinning as deeply in neglect as the Papists do in formal excess.” 

The edition from which we quote is that in four volumes folio, entitled The 
Practical Works of the late Reverend and Pious Mr. Richard Baxter, London, 
1707; and the treatise from which the extracts are made is in the Second Volume, 
pp. 846 sq. Neither do we quote Mr. Baxter as of the slightest authority; and 
we might easily cite other names in the same sentiment, and of greater weight. But 
we do it to show that, in our avoiding one extreme, we have, unwittingly, run 
into another, almost equally dangerous. 

The Bishop of Oxford, in a letter to the Commissioners since their decision, thus 
distinctly states his opinion on the subject of Confession: 

“ As I have already stated in writing to Mr. Shaw, I hold it to be a part of the 
wisdom and tenderness of the Church of England that she provides for any 
parishioner who in sickness shall ‘feel his conscience troubled with any weighty 
matter’ being ‘moved to make special confession of his sins ;’ and that she also 
provides for those who before Holy Communion ‘ cannot quiet their own conscien- 
ces,’ being invited to ‘open their griet to the minister of God’s Word.’ In 
making this special and limited provision for troubled souls, I hold that the 
Church of England discountenances any attempt on the part of her Clergy to in- 
troduce a system of habitual confession, or, in order to carry out such a system, 
to require men and women to submit themselves to the questioning and examina- 
tion of the Priest. Such a system of inquiry into the secrets of hearts must, in 
my judgment, lead to innumerable evils. God forbid that our Clergy should 
administer, or that our wives and daughters should be subjected to it. I am sure 
that any attempt to introduce it would throw grievous difficulties in the way of that 
free ministerial intercourse with our people which, for their sakes and for the effi- 
ciency of our ministry, it is all-important to maintain open and unsuspected,” 


SCOTLAND.—REV. MR. CHEYNE. 


The Scottish Episcopal Synod reassembled on Thursday, Nov. 4th, and gave 
judgment in the case of the Rev, Mr. Cheyne, Mr. Cheyne’s teaching on the sub- 
ect of the Lord’s Supper was declared to be erroneous. A final deliverance was, 
however, delayed till December 2d, to give Mr. Cheyne time toretract. Bishops 
Eden, Wordsworth, and Trower, support this judgment; Bishop Forbes supports 
Mr. Cheyne’s appeal. The passages in Mr, Cheyne’s Sermons, which are most 
objectionable, are the following: When, having defined the Eucharistic presence 
in the following words, and pronounced it to be error to teach otherwise, he says, 
*** When I speak of the Real Presence, I mean as the Church means, that after 
consecration, Whole Christ, God and man, is really, truly, and substantially 
present in the Eucharist under the forms of bread and wine.’ When having laid 
down this definition—First, he declares that the sacrifice of the Eucharist is sub- 
stantially the same as the sacrifice of the Cross, differing only in the manner of 
offering. Second, When he further declares that in the Lord’s Supper ‘ we kneel 
to the Lord, Hiinself invisibly present under the form or under the veils of bread 
and wine.’ And, lastly, when he pronounces that ‘the only thing necessary to 
the completion of the sacrifice is the communion of the priest.’” 





THE POPE'S ENCYCLICAL LETTER AND THE UNBLOODY SACRIFICE OF 
THE MASS. 


On the 3d of May, Pope Pius IX, having taken council of the Cardinals, issued 
an Encyclical Letter, which is worthy of attention. It seems that in “certain 
countries,” certain Parish Priests have ceased to celebrate on certain holydays the 
“sacrifice of the Mass for the people.” The object of this Letter is to set forth 
the Romish doctrine of the ‘‘Unbloody Sacrifice,” and then he says, “that by 
our present letters, and in virtue of our supreme authority, we confirm and declare 
anew, we wish, command, and ordain, touching the obligation in which they are 
to apply the holy sacrifice of the Mass for those who are confided to them.” 
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That part of the Letter in which the Pope, “in virtue of his supreme authori- 
ty,” sets forth the present teaching of that sect on the ‘ Unbloody Sacrifice,” we 
give entire. All intelligent Churchmen will be glad to see and preserve such an 
official and important statement. 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF POPE PIUS THE NINTH. 


To all the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops and other Ordinaries of the 
Places in Communication with the Apostolic See. 


VENERABLE BreTHReN, HEALTH AND AposToLic BENEDICTION: 


The goodness and charity of our most dearly beloved Redeemer, Jesus Christ, 
only Son of God, towards mankind, has been so great that you know, venerable 
brethren, having taken human nature, He desired not only to suffer for our salva- 
tion the most frightful torments and the horrible death of the cross, but still more, 
reascending to Heaven at the right hand of the Father, to dwell, meanwhile, with 
us in the august sacrament of His body and of His blood, and in the excess of His 
love to make it our food and our nourishment, for the purpose of being also our 
sustenance and our strength by the presence of His divinity, the most assured safe- 
guard of spiritual life. And not content with this signal and altogether divine 
proof of charity, adding benefits to benefits, and spreading over us the riches of 
His love, He has wished to give us the full certainty that those whom He has loved 
He loved to the end. It is on that account, declaring Himself the eternal Priest 
according to the order of Melchisedech, He has instituted, in perpetuity, His priest- 
hood in the Catholic Church and decreed that the sacrifice which He offered once 
by the effusion of His precious blood, on the altar of the cross, to redeem the 
entire human race, to deliver it from the yoke of sin and from the slavery of the 
devil, and to pacify all things in the Heavens and on the earth, shall be permanent 
unto the consummation of ages; ordaining that this sacrifice, in which there is no 
change except in the manner of offering it, shall be made and offered each day by 
the ministry of the Priests in order to sow among men the fruits, sovereignly salu- 
tary and sovereignly fruitful, of His passion. Thusin the unbloody sacrifice of the 
Mass, accomplished by the noble ministry of the Priests, is offered this same 
victim, the source of life, who has reconciled us to God the Father, and who, hay- 
ing all virtue to merit, to appease, to obtain, and to satisfy, repairs in us the ruins 
of death by the mystery of the only Son, Arisen from the dead, the only Son 
dies no more, and death shall no more have any power over Him. He lives by 
Himself an immortal and incorruptible life, and it is He who is immolated for us 
in this mystery of the sacred oblation. Such is the pure oblation that no un- 
worthiness, no perversity in those who offer it, can ever sully, and which, by the 
mouth of Malachy, the Lord has predicted ‘ that the glory of His name become 
great among the nations, it shall be offered in its purity in every place from the 
rising to the setting of the sun.” This oblation of an unspeakable fecundity 
embraces the present and the future life. By it, giving us the grace and gift of 
penance, God, who is appeased, remits even the most enormous crimes and sins, 
and, although grievously offended by our prevarication, He passes from anger to 
mercy, from a just severity to clemency—by it are equally remitted the temporal 
penalties due for the expiation of our faults—by it are relieved the souls of those 
who are dead, in union with Christ, without having been fully purified—by it also. 
we receive the temporal goods which are not an obstacle to the goods of a supe- 
rior order—by it is rendered to the saints, and above all to the Immaculate Most. 
Holy Mary, Mother of God, the greatest honor and worship that she can receive. 
It is, therefore, that conformably to the traditions of the Apostles, we offer the 
divine sacrifice of the Mass “for the common peace of the Churches, for the good 
order of the world, for emperors, for warriors, for those who are united to us, for 
those who labor under sickness, for those who are oppressed with grief, for those 
in general who are in want, and for the dead detained in purgatory, believing that 
the greatest succor which those souls can receive is that which is here given them 
when we pray for them at the moment that the holy and formidable victim is im- 
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molated before us.” There is nothing then, greater, more holy, more divine, 
than the unbloody sacrifice of the Mass, by which the same body, the same blood, 
the same Jesus Christ, our God and Lord, is offered and immolated on the altar, 
for the salvation of all, by the Priests, and it is for that reason that the Holy 
Mother, the Church, which is in possession of this treasure, so great, of her 
divine Spouse, has never ceased to employ all her care, all her zeal, all her vigi- 
lance, in order that this grand mystery may be accomplished by the Priests with 
the greatest interior purity of the heart, and in order that it might be celebrated 
with all the becoming appurtenances of worship according to the rules laid down 
by the Ritual, and the sacred ceremonies, in order that the grandeur and the 
majesty of the mystery itself may shine in the exterior appearance, and that thus 
the faithful may be excited to the contemplation of the divine things contained 
and hidden in so venerable a sacrifice. It is with the same ardor and the same 
solicitude that his pious mother, addressing herself to those faithful children, 
never ceases to bring to their minds, to exhort them, to inflame their zeal, to bring 
them frequently to this divine sacrifice with all the piety, all the respect, and all 
the devotion which it deserves—ordaining that all are absolutely held to assist at 
it on feast days of obligation, attending to it with a religious attention of eyes and 
of heart, in order that they may be happily enabled to obtain, by the value of the 
mercy of God, an abundance of all gifts. 


FRANCE.—TRIAL OF M. DE MONTALEMBERT. 


This gentleman, who occupied posts of more or less distinction under the gov- 
ernment of Louis Philippe ; who has been the adherent of all parties, and offended 
alike Legitimists, Orleanists, Republicans, and Bonapartists, and is now owned by 
none; who has been a zealous Ultramontanist, and is now arraigned, and tried, 
and condemned for his praise of constitutional principles; was, on the 24th of 
November, brought to trial before a petty Police Court for his Article in the Cor- 
respondant, entitled ‘‘.A Debate on India in the British Parliament.” In this 
Article he was charged with exalting British institutions at the expense of the 
reigning dynasty of France. The trial attracted great attention. He was ably 
defended by the distinguished M. Berryer, yet the trial was as nearly secret as pos- 
sible. The Procureur Imperial, M. Cordouen, said, ‘‘ You have cast France down 
at England’s feet, and there, there, you have struck her in the face. Your work 
is an impious one.” 

The Judges deliberated for an hour on their judgment, and then, with reasons 
duly set forth, passed sentence of six months’ imprisonment and a fine of 6,000f. 
on the Count de Montalembert; and one month’s imprisonment and a fine of 
1,000f. on M. Douniol, the editor. 

Louis Napoleon has remitted the sentence, but Montalembert insists on appeal- 
ing toa higher Court. All this is only the beginning of the end, and a bitter end. 


HOLLAND.—NEW PROTEST IN THE ROMISH CHURCH. 


It is difficult not to laugh at, rather than seriously refute the pretensions of 
Modern Rome to Catholicity, Unity, Infullibility, &. But manifestations are per- 
petually occurring in that sect, and in the better portions of it too, which are 
more hopeful. In the Church of Holland, there have recently appeared certain 
Pastoral Instructions, of the Roman Archbishop of Utrecht, and the Bishops of 
Haarlem and Deventer, concerning the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
which are in the highest degree significant. We can only give an extract or tw6, 
enough to show the tone and character: 

“The encyclical letter of the 8th of December, 1854, threatens the wrath of 
Almighty God, &c., to all who should dare to speak against, or even not to ac- 
cept, the decision therein announced respecting the conception of the Virgin. 

“How great soever may be our respect for his Holiness as head of the Church 
and the centre of Catholic unity, we should dread still more the displeasure of the 
Almigl ty if we blindly accepted such decision. 
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“St. Paul did not threaten the people of Berea with the displeasure of Almighty 
God when they searched the Scriptures to see if the things which were brought be- 
fore them ‘were so ;’ and St. Luke even confers upon them special honor—‘ These 
were more noble than those of Thessalonica,’ because they did so search, If this 
doctrine of the immaculate conception can be so thoroughly proved to be a doctrine 
of the Catholic Church as in such apostolic letter it is declared to be, there need 
no fear arise from such search; yea, rather ought an appeal to go forth inviting 
such a search, that it may be patent to the whole world that we are indebted to 
the care and zeal of Pius IX for this discovery.” 

“Inasmuch as we have no conviction that Pius has spoken an infallible word 
when he declared the immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin to be a re- 
vealed truth of the Catholic faith, we feel it to be our duty to examine the 
grounds upon which such declaration rests. 

“These grounds are said by him to be five :— 

“1, Holy Scriptures. 

“2. Sacred tradition. 

“3. The continuous feeling of the Church. 

“4. The wonderful unanimity of Catholic pastors and of the faithful. 

“5. The illustrious acts and constitutions of his predecessors in the Papal 
chair.” 

After combatting the above grounds, they say, in reference to the fourth; 
“Where is this wonderful unanimity to be found? Naturally in the answers 
given by the Bishops to the encyclical letter addressed to them from Gaeta 
in 1849. The analysis justifies no such unanimity. The whole dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception being thus entirely new there need be no wonder that the 
mode of announcing it was entirely new. Never formerly were such utterances 
heard from a Pope’s lips; formerly it was the congregated fathers who, after 
previous deliberations, &c., judged and determined. But it was on this occasion 
no Church Council, although, for the eye of the world, such a coloring was at- 
tempted to be given to it.” 

Under the fifth head of the Pastoral Instruction, reference is made to Gregory 
the Great, Innocent III and Innocent V, Clement VI, &c., to show that for four- 
teen centuries a doctrine was held in entire contradiction to that promulgated by 
Pius LX, and it is then said :— 

“We leave it to every unprejudiced person to decide whether we have good 
ground for the strictures we have made, and whether we have proved or not that 
the Apostolic letter issued by Pius IX, on the 8th December, 1854, is simply a 
tissue (zamenweefsel) of untruths, wherein the name of Scripture and sacred tradi- 
tions are shamefully misapplied to exalt into matter of faith a mere matter of 
feeling or subjective impression, not even based on the lowest grade of probability. 

“In conclusion, we solemnly declare before the whole world that the maxim, 
‘Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,’ reaches neither in teaching nor in 
acceptance to this dogma of the Immaculate Conception ; and we say to all Catho- 
lics, ‘Remove not the ancient landmark which thy fathers have set.’ (Proverbs 
xxii, 28.) ‘But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel 
unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed.’ (Gal. i, 8.) ‘Re- 
member how thou hast received and heard ; and hold fast.’ (Rev. iii, 3.) 

“+ Joun, Archbishop of Utrecht. 
‘“+ Henry Jonn, Bishop of Haarlem. 
“+ Herman, Bishop of Deventer.” 


As is generally known, the Bishops here protesting are Jansenists, whose con* 
nection with Rome is more nominal than real. A sort of visible unity is main™ 
tained, but the supremacy of the Pope in its modern sense is disowned. 


IRELAND.—SECESSIONS FROM ROME. 


So much is said in these days of the growth of Popery, and so little notice is 
taken of the crowds who are abandoning that system, that it may be worth while 
to record one fact of the many which are constantly transpiring. The Limerick 
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Chronicle says, that on Sunday, September 4th, in Ballingarry Church, Mr. John 
Condon having renounced the creed of Rome, was received by the Rev. George 
G. Gubbins into the Established Church, This makes the number who have con- 
formed to the Protestant faith for some years past, in that parish or neighbor- 
hood, considerably over 300. Amongst them are to be reckoned two clergy- 
men, one physician, five gentry, two mathematical teachers, fifteen schoolmasters, 
three classical teachers, five Scripture-readers, two shopkeepers, two clerks, thir- 
teen tradesmen, besides farmers, policemen, stewards, gardeners, porters, soldiers, 
servants, laborers, &c. Some of the converts at Knockfierna, who were lately 
driven by persecution to go to mass, have stated their resolution to return to the 
guardianship of the Protestant faith, from which they state they have never in 
heart departed. 


RUSSIA. 


There is no part of the civilized world which today is fuller of promise for the 
future than Russia, under the rule of Alexander II. His determination to eman- 
cipate the serfs, to elevate them to the rank of an estate of the realm, to give 
them their houses and their lands as their own, has aroused the jealousy and hos- 
tility of some of the nobility, especially the nobility of Moscow. But the Em- 
peror is a man of resolution and courage, and is fully equal to the times. The 
nobility of Smolensk are with him heartily. Both Religion and Civilization have 
much to hope for from Alexander II, amid the waning prospects of Western 
Europe. 


Tur Conversion or Cuina.—A ‘large caravan of Russo-Greek missionaries 
started a month ago under the Archimanrite Goori for Pekin. Russia will be 
first in the field of conversion. 


MEXICO. 


It is in vain to attempt to chronicle the changes which are continually taking 
place in this distracted country. All its troubles may be grouped under one 
division and labeled with one head. It is Porery, accursed Poprery! which is 
nothing less than a mixture of Papism and Heathenism, For more than three 
hundred years it has had supreme contro! of the richest, finest country in the 
world, whose soil is exhaustless, and whose hills are full of silver and gold; and 
yet the whole country is now sinking under the curse of this abominable system. 
An able writer now in Mexico, says: 

“The battle of Church and State had begun. Through the long course of cen- 
turies the Church had gradually become possessed of vast domains and increasing 
wealth, until now it was found that, under the guise of charitable bequests and re- 
ligious appliances, it had secured upwards of one-half of all the property within 
the Republic.” ; 

“The actual present value of the Church property is estimated by Lexpo pr 
Trsapa, the most reliable authority, at two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
millions of dollars, In addition to the revenues from this, the Church also re- 
ceives from ‘tenths,’ parochial dues, alms, masses, the sale of relics, &c., d&c., some 
six to eight millions of dollars more, annually. Its gross revenues from all sour- 
ces are estimated at not less than $20,000,000 per annum. In the city of Mexico 
alone, of the five thousand houses, exclusive of religious edifices, more than one 
half belong ‘o the Church.” 

“Why this power has not been even more fatal than it has, lies solely in the 
fact that a long career in the practice of every vice and immorality has so utterly 
demoralized and debased the Clergy of Mexico, that they are now left without the 
intellectual capacity to use or ably direct its vast elements within their control.” 


We have long since ceased to wonder over the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion; or at the bitter infidelity of Voltaire, and the French Encyclopedists, 
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EDITORIAL. 


WE cannot but feel gratified at the evidences which continue to greet 
us, from all quarters, that the American Quarrerty Cuurcn Review is 
doing its work, quietly, but effectively. The Article on “Mixed Socie- 
ties,” in our last No., has been so loudly called for, that it will soon 
appear in a separate form. The Article on “Infant Baptism,” in that 
No., and an unanswerable argument for that Rite, is reprinted in the 
(London) Clerical Journal of Nov. 8th. The (London) Literary 
Churchman, of Nov. 16th, notices at length the Article on the “ Present 
State and Hopes of Christianity,” and says, that the “writer shows a 
depth of thought which we are accustomed to meet with only amongst 
the most talented of our English writers,” &c., &c. The “ Letter to 
Bishop Lee,” has stirred the hearts of Churchmen on our distant out- 
posts, who call for the immediate application of some of the writer's 
suggestions. One earnest-minded Layman, in a rich and growing sec- 
tion of the Southwest, whe has not seena Church Clergyman in eight 
years, sends us statements of Church destitution which are enough to 
make “the stones cry out.” In all parts of our country, alike, the East 
and the West, the North and the South, the opportunities of the Church 
were never so promising as at this present moment. Everywhere the 
conviction is spreading and deepening, that the Protestant Eriscopa. 
Cuurcz is essentially what Curtst made, and meant His Church to be; 
that she is what the souls of men want to meet their spiritual necessi- 
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ties ; and that she is that great Spiritual Element of true conservatism, 
and true progress, which the condition of American Society peculiarly, 
and imperatively, demands. 

In bringing the Eleventh Volume of the Review to a conclusion, 


which we do with the present No., strongly tempted as we are to with- 
draw to a quieter field of labor, wearied and care-worn with an amount 


of service which might, we think, purchase for us such a relief, we are 
not quite ready yet to throw off the harness. But we need help, 
While our subscription list is larger than ever, our expenses have in- 
creased in equal proportion ; so that, pecuniarily, we are wholly depend- 
ent on the friends of the work. We need two things especially. One 
is, prompt payments of subscriptions ; and the other is, that those who 


appreciate the position of the Review, shall feel that they have a per- 
sonal interest in making the work better known, and better sustained. 

Will our friends give us their aid in both these particulars ? 

As for the future, we can only say, that, if we are not in the habit of 
depending on the newspaper puffs of “ penny-a-liners ;” and if we are 
honored, now and then, with the opposition of those whose theories of 
Society and of Social Reform differ fundamentally from our own; yet, 
that the list of pledged contributors to the American QuaARTERLY 
Cavurcu Review will not suffer in comparison, for talent, learning, and 
genius, with that of any Periodical in the country, literary or religious. 








